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SECURITY AND PERSONNEL PRACTICES AND PROCE- 
DURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1953 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, ey. ty 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11 a. m., in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Charles B. Brownson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Hon. Charles B. Brownson (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee), George Meader, Katharine St. een, William L. Dawson, 
Bill Lantaff, Lester Holtzman, and Thomas J. Dodd. 

Also present: Maurice J. Mountain, staff director; Edward C 
Kennelly, counsel; and Miss Chesley Prioleau, clerk. 

The meeting of the International Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Operations will come to order. 

The clerk of the subcommittee will call the roll, please. 

Miss PrioLeau. Congressman Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. Here. 

Miss Prioteavu. Congressman Meader? Congressman Judd? 

Mr. Brownson. I understand Congressman Meader and Congress- 
man Judd will join us very shortly. 

Miss Prioteavu. Congresswoman St. George? Congressman Lan- 
taff? 

Mr. Brownson. Congressman Lantaff will be here. 

Miss Prioteav. Congressman Holtzman? 

Mr. Hourzman. Here. 

Miss PrioLeau. Congressman Dodd. 

Mr. Dopp. Here. 

Mr. Brownson. There being a quorum present, we will proceed 
with our business. 

The purpose of this hearing before the International Operations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations is to 
receive testimony concerning some phases of the case of John C, 
Montgomery, a former official of the State Department, who was 
found dead at his home in the Georgetown section of Washington 
on January 23, this year. 

The investigation leading to this inquiry was undertaken upon the 
specific direction of our parent committee at the request of Congress- 
man Fred E. Busbey, of Illinois. On January 29, Congressman Busbey 
on the floor of the House of Representatives voiced the sentiment 
that a congressional investigation should be made in view of the 
nature of Mr. Montgomery’s work and a certain degree of secrecy 
that had shrouded the case. In a more general sense, this inquiry is 
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being made by this subcommittee in fulfillment of its assigned respon- 
sibility to examine the administrative policies and practices of the 
Department of State. 

The death of John C. Montgomery was probed by the homicide 
squad of the Metropolitan Police Department of the District of 
Columbia under the direction of its able commander, Capt. Richard J. 
Felber, and by agents of the Security Division of the State Depart- 
ment 

It was determined that Montgomery, a bachelor, aged 42, had been 
an employee of the State Department since September 3, 1946. 
Although he was originally hired as an economist, in September of 
1951 hy 3 had be¢ n detail d aus the Finnish desk offic er, 2 post in which 
the nar dling of political as well as ¢ conomi ’ affairs was required. 

The police, supported by the coroner’s autopsy report establishing 
the cause ol de ath a strangulation while in the earl stages of intoxi- 
cation. concluded that Mr Montgomery’s death was uicide. Neither 
the police nor the State Department investigation found the suicide 
to have been related to Mr. Montgomery’s official duties. Their 
investigations did reveal, however, that Mr. Montgomery was rejected 
for military service as a psychoneurotic, and that his history gave 
evidence of a life of continuous frustration dating from childhood. 
While neither agency found a specific and particular reason for the 
suicide, it seemed apparent that the crucial factor was Mr. Mont- 





comery’s mental and emotional instability 

The subcommittee’s staff reviewed the case thoroughly with repre- 
sentatives of the police and the State Department, supplementing 
this review with some additional inquiries of its o1 n It is our belief 
that the investigations as mad by hoth the police and the State 


Department were thorough and that the conclusions reached were 
justified on the basis of the evidence obtained. 

, As a subcommittee. we were creatlv concerne /. however, to find 
that although Mr. Montgomery had been employed in the State 
Department since 1946, his record of instability and particularly his 
rejection for military service were not known to the Department until 
after his death a few months ago 

The subcommittee was surprised to ascertain that a position of some 
responsibility for planning and contact with representatives of another 
nation, or for that matter, any position in the Department of State, 
could have been placed in the charge of an individual regarded as 
unsuitable for even the most perfunctory tasks of military service. 

The next important question which this subcommittee finds it 
necessary to ask is whether the selection procedures of the Department 
were defective or, at least, did not operate effectively in this instance. 
For this reason we have called to testify today certain representatives 
of the Department familiar with these procedures so that the Congress 
may have some explanation of the conditions that permitted Mont- 
gomery’s employment, in the first place, and later permitted it to 
continue. 

We are particularly interested in determining whether similar cases 
have gone unchecked, whether personnel selection policies have been 
strengthened since, and what the Department’s plans for the future 
are in this regard. 

I want to say that the Department of State has cooperated fully 
in every way with our staff and with the members of the subcommittee, 
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and has already taken me ay steps to improve some of the inadequate 
administrative procedures. 

It is our hope that this hearing will contribute still more to the 
improvement of personnel procedures in the interest ultimately of 
greater economy and efficiency in the international operations of this 
Government. To this end it is our intention to place the powers of 
this subcommittee constructively behind any needed reforms as may 
be indicated by the testimony which we shall hear concerning the 
Montgomerey case today. 

Our first witness today will be a fellow Hoosier, a good friend of 
mine, Gen. Lewis Hershey. 

General, will you take the stand, please, sir. 

I would also like the record to indicate at this point that the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member, the gentleman from Lllinois, 
Mr. Dawson, is in attendance at this hearing, and we are happy to have 
him with us today as an ex officio member of the subcommittee. 

General, will you be sworn, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give in this hear- 
ing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

General Hersuey. I do. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much, sit 


TESTIMONY OF LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR OF SELECTIVE 
SERVICE 


Mr. Brownson. Will you give your name and official position? 

General Hersnry. Lewis B. He rshey, Director of Selective Service. 

Mr. Brownson. General, do you have certain records here concern- 
ing the deceased, John C. Montgomery, as existing in the files of 
local board No. 10 of the District of Columbia? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, as the Director of Selective Service I am the custodian of 
some 50 million of the so-called World War II records in distinction. 
Also, I have 14 million in another category. 

I have here with me the complete record that we have in the Selec- 
tive Service System and, while the custodian is Mr. Leahy, the Director 
of Selective Service of the District of Columbia, I am the overall 
custodian and I have called in the record, and I have it here with me, 
of John Custis Montgomery. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you like to detail the information from 
that record for the committee, General? 

General Hersuny. Well, Mr. Chairman, the record is not very 
large, and I would like to clarify for the benefit of the committee, and 
in accord with my own responsibilities, just a very, very brief thing 
about the nature of these records. 

In the first place, with two exceptions, these records are completely 
public property because selective service must operate, as we say, in 
a fishbowl. ‘The manner, the fact that he was rejected, his classifi- 
cation at all times is public knowledge and must be and was during the 
time that the war was on. It is now with our present organization. 

There are only two things that we have ever maintained in any 
confidential relationship: A, that which had to do with dependency; 
and, B, that which had to do with the specific cause of rejection. 
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The reason that those have been considered confidential was because 
there were things that we required of the registrant to determine 
whether or not he was acceptable for service, and we have maintained 
those as confidential. 

Now, however, I want to say this, that this is a public record. If 
two organizations outside of Government were contending that cer- 
tain confidential facts in here were of importance I would not disclose 
them except upon the pain of being found in contempt of a Federal 
court. However, we have consistently felt that when a competent 
governmental authority decided that something was in public interest, 
that the Director of Selective Service was only an agent, and having 
explained the situation to that competent authority, which I recognize 
this subcommittee to be, then the committee decides whether or not 
the thing which I normally maintain as confidential is in public 
interest, not because there is any security involved in it; it is merely a 
personal relationship that the Director of Selective Service has with 
50 million registrants to protect their files against those who use them 
for other than public interest. 

So, therefore, there is nothing in this file—in the first place, I don’t 
want to leave any impression that [ am protecting anything. To your 
statement I can add nothing that has not already been stated publicly 
because the file has nothing on dependency whatsoever. In other 
words. there is no mention of it because he had no dependents during 
this time, at least, and I know nothing about it one way or the other. 

The only thing I think that the committee has a right to decide 
whether or not to substantiate are the reasons for rejection from this 
file and if that be in public interest then there is nothing in this file 
that I can claim any confidentiality about. 

I want to explain that to the committee because I feel that it may 
be my file some other time or even one of the committee members, 
and I want to understand that it is considered to be in public interest. 
If some life insurance company were involved here I would not disclose 
it because the public interest ends when two individuals are involved. 
When public interest is involved I never felt that they would make 
things secret or confidential to themselves because it is self-destruction 
of the group which a nation is. 

Mr. Brownson. I certainly want to congratulate you on that 
attitude, General. The subcommittee has conferred informally on 
this matter and at this time unless there is an objection I will state on 
behalf of the subcommittee that the information in this file is of public 
interest which we feel will aid materially in the success of these hear- 
ings today, and that we will request you to supply that information. 

Do I hear any objection? 

Mr. Dawson. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. The information normally would not be given to 
the public; would it? 

Mr. Brownson. The information normally would not be made 
public. I can assure the distinguished minority member there is 
nothing in this information we are requesting which would in any 
way cause distress to the members of the family of the deceased or 
cause any hardship to any people. It is just a routine medical 
analysis. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you. 
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General Hersey. The registration card is the first thing that we 
have. It was on October 16, 1940. The name given was John 
Custis Montgomery, 1816 19th Street NW. in Washington; 29 
vears old; born in Chambersburg, Pa., December 18, 1910. Mrs. 
Charles A. Culbertson, a cousin, was given as the name of the person 
who would know his permanent address, box 303, Doylestown, Pa 

His occupation was a graduate student, Georgetown University, 
and his Washington address was 37th and O NW. 

It was signed by John Montgomery, and he is given as being 5 
9, 160 pounds, blue eves, blond hair, light complexion. 

The next thing was a questionnaire which was submitted by Mr. 
Montgomery, containing most of the information that is on the thing 
I have just read. It shows attendance at Mercersburg Academy for 
3 years; Princeton, 4 years, and a year and a half studying for a 
master of arts degree in economics at Georgetown. 

No request was made for any deferments. There is a showing of 
having been an estate administrator at one time, and a securities 
trader under occupation, and otherwise, the questionnaire makes no 
claim for deferment or anything else. 

Now, if there is anything the committee should want to know 
it is a very bare questionnaire. There is very little in it, and there 
are no papers attached. 

Now, on the back it shows the classifications. He was classified 
first in I—B on the basis of a physical examination taken in 1941, May 
22. This is a very sketchy physical examination because it is given 
by the local board examiner, I think probably with the idea of mak- 
ing a rough screening, and the only thing of note in it is that he was 
placed in 1—B because of weak feet. That was May 22, 1941. 

There are letters that give changes of address and one which men- 
tions a heart condition, which the registrant terms a leaking heart, 
which he had not mentioned and which he thought he should bring 
to the attention of the local board. 

I should say to the committee that at this time in 1942, we did not 
have preinduction examinations. The men, after the screening ex- 
amination, were sent to the induction station and were accepted or 
rejected on the date that they were submitted for induction. The 
registrant went to Fort Myer on the 16th day of October 1942. That 
is the only complete physical examination that is in this record, and 
there it does show, one, that he was rejected. All testimony I have 
given so far is entirely nonconfidential and available to anybody then 
or now who would inquire. The fact that he was rejected is public 
property and public knowledge, as well as the fact that he was placed 
in 4—F because of that rejection. 

The only thing that is in debate is included in 3 or 4 words. His 
cardiovascular system, showed under that, is the word tachycardia 
which, I understand, is fast pulse. He was rejected because of 
psychoneurosis. Under the remarks under mental it says ‘““No mental 
hospital history. High strung since childhood. Very excitable. 
Disturbed sleep. Weakness; fatigability, faintness, tachycardia, ete. 
Neurosis, anxiety type. Patient is quite anxious and in a cold 
clammy sweat, also seems anemic.”’ Psychoneurosis, first disqualify- 
ing; tachycardia, second disqualifying. 

Now, other conditions were normal and negative, and so forth, but 
I see nothing else, unless the committee has some questions, that is of 
any interest in the matter. 
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Mr. Brownson. General Hershey, would you explain in some detail 


the significance of the examiming doctor’s findings in regard to Mr. 
Montgomery? ‘To what extent were they deemed as factors making a 
man unsuitable for military service in any military capacity? 

General HrersnHt You have put me into one of the most contro- 
versial things in which I have been engaged in the last 13 vears, 
because my continual quarrel with the Defense Establishment is on 
this verv qui ion of who acceptable and who is not. 

At that time I think it is fair to say that we were going through a 
reaction from the psychoneurotic patients in the veterans hospitals 


t] x sa result of World War I, and there was a great deal of 
vwritation that swept this country in 1940, 1941, and 1942 on how much 
we had spent, and how necessary it was, to prevent individual regis- 
trants from beige inducted if they were likely to break down while in 

[ am not trying to do anything but to paint the picture as I see it 
because, frankly, I cannot answer the question you ask me as to 
whether or not he would be rejected at the present time. | don’t 
know it the present time we are not rejecting psychoneurotics as 
we did in 1942. This record is very sketchy and the cause of his 
rejection is not described except by a few words. However, it was 
true and it is true that an effort is made to screen out those individuals 


who have evidences of inability to adjust themselves to the differences 
that come with military life, and one of the greatest problems that the 
Armed Forces have, and I say it as one looking in from the outside, is 
to decide, on very sketchy evidence, who they can take and who they 
cannot take. 

One of the sources of trial of the Selective Service system is to try 
to justify to the mother when we take her son why we don’t take 
some other person in the community, many times quite successful, 
and who is to say whether they could make the adjustment or not? 
Congress authorized selective service to decide whether they can 
physically or emotionally stand the strains of military life. Five 
million were rejected, not for this reason, but for all reasons in World 
War II, probably some five or six hundred thousand for psychoneurotic 
reasons, so to me the case is not unusual and, unfortunately, there are 
far too many. 

It was at the time believed by the examining medical officer, the 
authorized agent of the Congress, because he was the authorized 
agent of the Department of Defense acting for the War Department— 
he, acting under the authority Congress gave him, said, ‘‘This man 
is not competent to serve.”’ Whether or not it is so no one shall 
ever know, but the situation is that he was rejected by the Armed 
Forces which had that congressional responsibility and they performed 
it. 

I do not know that that explains what is always difficult to explain, 
and that is the person who has something wrong with them that is 
not shown in either flatness of feet, absence of firgers or even at least 
outside flatness of head. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, then, getting down to the funda- 
mentals, in 1942 John Montgomery was held as not being suitable 
for military service? 

General Hersuey. That is true, and not only that, the rejection 
was permanent, and enough that we did not resubmit him. A great 
many people we did resubmit. 
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He was later reclassified in II-A—F, but all that meant was that he 
was a IV—F who had an occupation that was considered worthwhile 
enough to put him in a [I—A-—F class, and it was one of the things we 
were using to try to persuade [V—F’s to take occupational jobs, and it 
happened to be with the Government Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Brownson. Was that examination made by a medical officer 
who was a psychiatrist? 

General Hersuey. Yes, he was examined at Fort Mver, and I am 
probably talking about the way they were doing it rather than from 
knowledge, knowing that that was the way it was that day, but 
normaily he would be examined by a battery of doctors, a psychiatrist, 
internist, nose and throat man, an eye man, and there was one doctor 
who was the one that actually made the decision, but he made the 
decision on the basis of the psychiatrist’s examination and, perhaps 
the internist’s, because tachycardia was given as secondary. Whether 
he had tachycardia because he had the other or whether he had the 
other because he had the tachycardia they probably did not determine, 
but listed them psychoneurosis first and tachycardia second. So he 
was seen by a psychiatrist, of that I am sure, because at that time 
the induction stations had psychiatrists. 

I am a layman and I am not of my own knowledge able to determin 
the man who is a psychiatrist by certification of the board or by detail 
of the commanding officer. Those are the two ways you can become 
a psvchiatrist, and I don’t know just which it was, but there was a 
psychiatrist on the board by one method or the other 

Mr. Brownson. I recall that year [| was working in military 
psychology myself and there was great apprehension; Dr. Overholzer, 
of St. Elizabeths, was very concerned and was stressing the great pos- 
sible cost of that contingency. 

General Hersuey. And Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any knowledge aside from that 
fact? Aside from the expense to the Government of contingent 
liability and the possibility of breakdown and lengthy and expensive 
hospitalization, have you any other reason why psychoneurotics wert 
held to be undesirable and were classiiied as IV—F and not drafted 
into service? 

General Hersury. No; the only thing I know anything about is 
of course, that a man in distress was not taken in. You are asking 
me a question where I probably tend, as a layman, to disagree rather 
materially at times, because I was a procurer of manpower, and every 
time someone got reject d I had to get someone else to take his place 
and, therefore, | probably thought they ought to find a place to us¢ 
some of these people they did not use, but I did not prevail. 

Mr. Brownson. By overruling you, then, the military quite clearly 
established the point that psychoneurotics were not adapted for mili- 
tary service? 

General Hersuey. That is right. I think there has been some 
little change in thought on that, but at that time they were quite 
positive. I think they would much rather, perhaps, have had a man 
with a foot off than with the scars in his emotional reactions. 

Mr. Brownson. Would these records have been made available 
to the Department of State, Personnel Division, had they been 
requested at the time of employment of John C. Montgomery back 
in 1946? 
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General Hersury. Yes I checked because I did not know at the 
time, but | checked when I was coming over here today. I do not 
believe the State Department had access to the records. On the 


other hand, I think in a airness I ought to state there is only one 
reason why they did not ha access to the records, and that is that 
they had not written ter requesting it, because the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is probably r best customer, if you want to speak 
of it in ths nse. | he Fe Bureau of Investigation has used 
oO recoras oO r tl S| ears, and a great any others do the 
Ve rans LGdUminist! O} reat Many things that the Govern- 
ment Lerests are ll in in these records, and the De partment 
of Justice, obvi ly, | hey al nga the prosecution, and 
30 there is nv g : na t the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment | ng 3 to 1 records if they ha a need 

A iat li branch of the Government 
savs thev have the ! dge, that they do have I can only 
ae , otner ac es { the Government because they hav » taken 
the san ith that I | “an herefo! vhen thev ask it thev get 
it We even coo “i with State law-enforcement agencies, 
ina 

Mir B »N J compiet Liu record, our committee 
inves ition shows that the records further show on July 12, 1945, 
John Montgomery classified 2—A, essential empl yment, in the 


FEA. Do you have that record here? 
General HersHey. Yes. On the 5th of July 1945. 


First, on January 18, 1945, he was put in 2—A-F, and on July 5, 
1945, he was again put in 2—A I’, and on the 13th of S« ptember 1945 


he was put in 4—A, which meant he went over the age of liability. 

[ might say in explanation 2~A is an occupational deferment, but 
the Ir in parentheses nu dicated it was the occupational deferment of 
an individual who was not acceptable; that he had been a 4—F. 

I might recount just a little historv. There was a great deal of 
talk in those days of a work or fight order, an order that would make 
the Armed Forces accept people who were not otherwise acceptable 
unless they got into critical employment and, therefore, in anticipa- 
tion of that we began to set up deferments for those who were in 
1—F because the armed services did not want them; we tried to get 
them to go into critical employment and if we persuaded them we 
cave them a 2—-A—F instead of 4—F, but we still marked them ‘‘F”’ 
beeause we had to keep track of them. 

Mr. Brownson. Does vour record show anything further on Mr. 
Montgomery’s 2—A classification? 

General Hersnry. Yes; I think we have a letter here either from 
the avencv or the registrant 

I have an affidavit which was our form 42. 


Mr. Brownson. Would you read that into the record, General? 


General Hersuey. Yes Reading: ] 


SELECTIVE SERVICE System AFFIDAVIT, OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


ame. Jol (. Montgomery: date, January 15, 1945: selective-service order 
No. 921: age, 34, December 18, 1910, which is the date of birth. 
T 1 > eahs ‘ 
Local Board No. 10, Washington, D. C. 
li t gned to Brussels, Belgium, for approximately 90 
He will be res sible for directing the preparation of Belgian requirements 
H ill survey shipp problems as they affect supply programs and 


PA cmacer 


t,t rer a 
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he will also perform such other functions as may be assigned to him by the special 
representative. 

It is requested that the above-named registrant who is employed by the Foreign 
Economie Administration be classified in class II-A by reason of the fact that he 
is regularly engaged in an activity in support of the national health, safety, and 
interest, and is necessary to the proper conduct of the Division in which he is 


employed. 
This registrant has been disqualified for military service. IV—F 
If this request meets with the approval of your board, please issue exit permit 
DSS-351) for this registrant, for a period of 90 days We would appreciate 


receiving this in duplicate. 


It is stamped as an authorized Government request of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, Agency Deferment Committee, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

The affidavit was executed by one Kenneth O. Warner, who signed 
as chairman of the Agency Deferment Committee, and is sworn to 
before Helen M. Brooks. 

I might say that most of the Government agencies at that time had 
set up agency committees that did all of the requesting for deferment 
for the entire agency, and so that was the reason they issued this 
II-A—F that we have already noted 

Mr. Brownson. Do your files indicate that at any time the FEA 
contacted your office or any Selective Service officials in anv manner 
to determine why Mr. Montgor ery was classified as [V—K? 

General Hr SHEY. No, ther is no evidence here, and | don’t | 
have been through this record some in the last 2 or 3 weeks, and I 
am sure that that question was not raised and, as a matter of fact, 
from the usual practice | would not expect it to be. At that time our 
files were not used by other governmental agencies. I do not remem- 
ber well enough to know whether we were ever called on for anything 
during that particular period of time. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean during the actual period of the war? 

General Hrersuey. You see, the records—I am now operating under 
Congressional Act of 1947, as amended. During the war we kept 
records confidential, and I am testifying from memory. I would be 
a little under the impression that we were not divulging then to the 
agencies of the Government as we came to divulge after 1947. I 
would have to go back and check on that because I hadn’t thought 
about it. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Meader, do you have a question? 

Mr. Mraprr. No. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. St. Grorar. Well, General Hershey, only that I would like 
to be quite clear on that. I think you said at one point there was no 
reason why the State Department should not have had the record on 
Montgomery, and that all they had to do to get it was write a letter 
to ask for it; that is correct, isn’t it? 

General Hersuey. That is correct. As I understand it, the date of 
employment was somewhere around 1946 or 1947, and from 1947 on, 
starting—I can’t give you the exact date—probably in May, the 
Congress allowed the Selective Service System that existed during the 
war to die and created the Office of Selective Service Records and 
gvave the officers of the Office of Selective Service Records custody of 
these records, and our policy since that date has been as I have testi- 
fied, and as I understand, this employment was in 1946 or 1947. It 
might not be strictly true in 1946, but it has been since 1947. 
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Mrs. St. Grorce. But it would be true since 1947, is that your 
recollection? 

General Hersuey. Yes, that is my recollection, but that is some- 
thing I would rather check on because it has been quite a while ago, 
and as men get older they get more forgetful rather than less. 

Mr. Brownson. If the . |, General Hershey, 
I would like to ask you, were your records closed to the FBI at that 
time? 

General Hersuey. I would rather try to find out the truth on that 
one rather than try to know all the answers today. 1 doubt it, but 
yet I don’t remember that during the war we had other agencies 


ore ntlewoman W ill \ iel« 


looking into our records as has been the custom since. 


Mr. Brownson. Will you supply us a letter for the record giving 
us that intormation 
General Hrersuery. I would be glad to. 


Mr. Brownson. Will vou include in that letter the information as 


to the first date that the records were available to the Department of 
State at the conclusion of the war, because the war was well over by 
the L) this Montgom«e | employment occurred. 


General HrursHey. Yes. 
Mr BROWNSON. | ask the unanimous consent that the letter which 


the general will supply be inserted in the record at this point. 
The letter from General Hershey is as follows 
init No. 1. 
\ H 5 LV \ 5 EM 
( ( ( {} ECTO 
HW LD), ¢ May 1, 1953 
Hon. ( R ( ( 
( ( / ) 
( ( ) 
H , 
D Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is I y! to vour requ on the oeecasion of 
re your subcommittee on April 29, 1953, to clarify the record 
yt I ollo ! 

Was t Department of St: of the Federal agencies privileged to 
requ formation concer data in the individual records of registrants 
obte l r the elective trainin and pervic Act of 1940 as amended? 

2) If so, during what per was the Department of State privileged to 
( rmatlo ? 


3) Were agents of the FBI permitted to obtain information from the files of 


Prior to October 21, 1947, the Stat Depart ent Was ent tle 1 to obtain informa- 


s of individual] registrants under the 1940 act only by requesting 


l ization from the Director of Selective Service in specific cases. Section 
606.14 of regulations of the Office of Selective Service Records, effective 
October 21, 1947, constituted authority from the Director of OSSR to designated 
personnel of an agency of the United States to obtain information in writing from 


the files of registrants under the 1940 act. Authority to obtain such information 
ed to the following offices of the Department of State: 

epartment of State may obtain such information upon the request of 
cretary of State; (ii) the Director, Office of Controls; (iii) the Chief, 
Security and Investigation; (iv) the Chief, Visa Division; (v) the 





port Division; (vi) the Chief, Division of Foreign Activity Correlation; 
(vii) the Chief, Division of Protective Services, or (viii) a special agent of the 
Division of Security and Investigation.” 


This authorization extended to the Department of State has continued in effect 
Without substantial change from October 21, 1947, to the present time. Minor 
changes in the list of officials of the Department of State authorized to obtain 
such information were made primarily to reflect the changed titles of offices within 
the Department of State. 
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From the inception of the Selective Service Regulations on September 23, 1940, 
until the present time, United States Attorneys and their duly authorized repre- 
sentatives, including agents of the FBI, have had access in the performance of 
their official duties to the records of registrants under the 1940 act. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. Hersuey, Director. 

Mr. Mraper. May I ask 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George, you still have the floor, I believe, 
do you yield to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mrs. Sv. GrorGe. I will vield. 

Mr. Mraprr. This prompts me to ask, General Hershey, whether 
or not today the State Department is taking advantage of your records 
in screening applicants for positions? 

General HersHey. M) recollection is no, because the list that ] 
thought I looked at to determine who had asked for that permission 
did not include the State D epartment, but I could do them an injustice 
by being mistaken. As far as my recollection is concerned, the answer 
is no, that they are not now on the list. 

Mr. Meaper. Would you supply that information for the record? 

General Hersury. Yes, I would be glad to. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Kennelly, who is the committee counsel, 
and was with the FBI at that time, tells me the FBI did have access 
to the records. 

General Hrersuey. It could easily be that the other agencies did, 
but our business has mostly been since, and I probably tend to 
exaggerate that which is recent. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Dawson, do you have a question? 

Mr. Dawson. Not at this time. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Holtzman? 

Mr. Hotrzman. | have no questions. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Dodd? 

Mr. Dopp Well, I have one. I don’t know whether it is particu- 
larly pertinent now, but I had better ask it now. 

Do you know whether or not candidates for officers’ commissions 
are given these examinations you have described? 

General Hrersuey. | would say ves but I would not want to Say 
that no people who have neuroses are not commissioned, because you 
get into degree then. 

Mr. Dopp. Some of them are? There is quite a question of degree, 
I take it? 

General Hersuery. That is right, and that is why I am—first of all, 
I am a layman, but even though I had my chief surgeon look at this 
record completely, thoroughly, the record does not have much on it 
and I cannot read into it what the man who wrote it might have had 
in mind. That is where the record mignt point the way to making 
further investigation, but as for the record itself, I don’t believe any 
reputable psychiatrist would want to take this record ‘oa make a 
decision from it unless he had other confidential information. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, the record itself is sketchy, but 
the final decision made by the medical board considered much more 
evidence than is included in the record, which was the basis for the 
decision? 

General Hrersuey. That is right, and it was not one of these they 
offer to look at later. It was a positive rejection that stood for the 
rest of the war. 


43254—54——2 
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Mr. 
partic 


Brownson. And that would account for the decision in that 

la 
Mr Lantaff, do you have any questions? 

lL 

a 

| 


case. 


NTAFF. NO 
sRowWNSON. Mr. Holtzman? 
lotTzMAN. General, isn’t it a fact that tachycardia in and of 


itself could have been suffic ient or cone ivably n ivht have been suffi- 


VI 
Mr 
\I 


cient to cause rejection at that tim 


General Hrrsui Now, I am going to indulge in a priv vilege that 
I have no business in doing, because I am not an aan: I happen 
to be a manpower man rather than a doctor, but I have the firm 
con nn from som t has been q lite a consid rable experience of 
feeling that our youngsters or older people who are sent up for phy- 

mination th t tim inder rather emotional circumstances 
vill experience tachyc: 1. J am not very much impressed with it, 
because going up and wondering whether you are going in the serv- 
ce Oo i co easily have a fast p ise. Of course, the doctor 
knows whether it is permanent or not, I hope, but I still, as a lay- 
man, am not surprised at the tachycardia, and I don’t porepeall; 
think 1b ak the any except that the man was taking L physic: ul 

uminatior 

Mind you, you are now in something I have been debating with 
the members of the Armed Forces, that they reject preer when | 
don’t think they should. Inside of my hands I may be perspiring a 
little now, and it is not eee because of undue et. in being in 
front of this committee, bi the same time, those things do bappe n. 


Mr. Brownson. In that case, you and the letters which your 
agency sends out have probably brought brief attacks of tachycardia 
to great numbers of people who read the letters? 

General Hersuey. I fear so. In fact, I just left a case that in- 
volved it before I came in here because the young man is going to be 
inducted tomorrow. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Dawson, do you have a question? 

Mr. Dawson. Men who were classified as the person under dis- 
cussion was classified were encouraged to engage in other occupations 
at that time, were they not? 

General Hersuzy. They were. That is, we encouraged them to 
the extent that we thought at that time ¢ ongeress Was going to pass 
it was passed by the House of Representatives a bill which said that 
anyone not engaged in critical occupations or did not move to it when 
requested, would be inducted anyway. It was never passed by the 
Senate, but that was the thing back of this IT—-A—F 

Mr. Dawson. And from what is contained in the record there he 
might not be a good military risk, but that does not mean he could 
not engage in other occupations; in fact, he was encouraged to engage 
in another occupation 

General Hersuey. That is true. 

Mr. Dawson. And when he did engage in another occupation you 
put him in a more favored classification, didn’t you? 

General HersHey. Yes. In fact, we were trying to use what we 
thought was a classification that a registrant would like better as a 
mean 

Mr. Dawson. So back in 1945 you knew then he was with the State 


Department, working with them, and they asked that he be given a 


s of moving employment 
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more favorable rating because they were going to use him abroad, 
isn’t that so? 

General Hersuxy. Well, I don’t want to be technical. The For- 
eign Economic Administration later was absorbed, but at that time it 
was an independent agency under the vice president. 

Mr. Brownson. Are there any further questions of General 
Hershey? 

Mr. Dawson. No. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much, General, for your testi- 
mony and for your presence here this morning. Your cooperation is 
oreatly appreciated. 

Now, the chairman will ask Mr. John W. Ford, Director of the 
Office of Security of the Department of State, if vou will take the 
stand, please. 

Will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony which you will give in 
this hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Forp. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN WILLIAM FORD, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE 
OF SECURITY, BUREAU OF SECURITY, CONSULAR AFFAIRS 
AND PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Ford, take the chair, please, and rive your 
full name and title for the record. 

Mr. Forp. My name is John William Ford. I am Director of the 
Office of Security, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Ford, what has been your employment history 
with the United States Government; what positions have you held? 

Mr. Forp. In 1939 I entered the FBI as a clerical employee in 
charge of the file room, while attending law school at night. I 
became an agent later; was assigned to foreign countries to work with 
the FBI and in the United States. 

In 1943 I left the FBI for military service and presently am a 
reserve officer in Military Intelligence. 

I returned to the FBI after 1 year and entered the Foreign Service 
of the Department of State in 1947. 

I have been overseas approximately 5 years and have been Director 
of the Office of Security for approximately 7 months. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. What is the responsibility and juris- 
diction of the Office of Security? 

Mr. Forp. The Office of Security, which is one of several offices 
under the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, is responsible for 
the investigation of applicants for Department of State employment 
who are not subject to any public law requiring either FBI or, now, 
Civil Service Commission investigation, for investigation in foreign 
countries where the FBI has no investigative facilities; for the physical, 
procedural, technical, and personnel security procedures of the Depart- 
ment of State, both in the United States and in foreign countries. 

Mr. Brownson. Was the responsibility and jurisdiction of this 
office essentially the same in 1945 and 1946 as you have just outlined? 
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Mr. Forp. Sir, it was considerably different, and I believe, if it is 

the committee’s desire, that I could outline for you many of the items 
that would lead right up to the present case, the handling of the 
John C. Montgomery case. 
Mr. Brownson. Before we get to that, there is one other question 
I would like to ask, and that is where the Office of Security fits into 
the organizational pattern of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs today? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. Of course, the entire Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs is under study of reorganization as of the moment. 
In ht say, however, that the Office of Security is one office of 

tl 


several constituting that Bureau. The other offices under Mr. 


McLeod’s jurisdiction are the Passport Office, the Visa Office, the 
Protective Services Office, the Munitions Control Office, and the 
Office of Personne! 

The Security Office is likewise under the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs 

Mir. Brownson. Mr. Ford, to get back to the information which 

lunteered a moment ago, will you trace the evolution in the 

Depart .ent of the variou policies coverning the iny stigation of 
employment applicants and employees from, say, 1940, up to the 
present so the committee may form an idea of the trends that have 
been occurring in the Department? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir; ] will. Mr. McLeod, who will appear here as 


a witness, will trace some of the earlier history of the Department of 
State as we have been able to reconstruct it from an investigation that 


has peen ma le since the con mittee’s becoming interested, but | micht 
sav this, in trying to outline for you some of the investigative and 
security history of the Department of State, that a study of the in- 
vestigative deficiencies disclosed in the case of the deceased, John 

Montgomery, has required me to go back into the history of the 
investigative procedures of the Department of State and, of course, 
[ was not here until late 1951, and it has required my ee of 


some of the older officers and securing the files, and so forth, that might 
show that earlier history. 

Since coming to the Department of State from the FBI in ed my 
security experience has been, as I mentioned before, chiefly in foreign 
countries, so I can only speak with reference to what my own survey 
has shown insofar as the department end of this inquiry is concerned. 

[ can speak from personal experience, however, insofar as the 
investigative procedures and techniques that were used in foreign 
countries, and will do so. 

Time has not permitted me to make an exhaustive study of the early 
investigative history, but at least I have, I believe, some approximate 
figures that will enable this committee to understand what that early 
history consisted of. 

At the request of several representatives of the committee, and in 
order to clarify the testimony, the investigative deficiencies of the past, 
I have pre pared a chart in an effort to graphically illustrate for you 
the approximate degree of coverage in comparison with a full- field 
investigation standard which was given in personnel cases generally 
between the fiscal years 1940 through 1953. I desire, however, to 
reemphasize that this chart is only approximate calculations because 
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time again does not permit a complete study of every file that 
might be involved. 

In explaining the chart which I will place here in a moment, it is 
well to bear in mind that while the fiscal year may show only a partial 
or a very limited coverage, there were in several instances in files that 
have come to my attention full- fie ld investigations. There were in 
other instances, however, either no record whatsoever of any investi- 
gation ever having been conducted, or so meager an investigation as 
to constitute for all intents and purposes no investigation at all. On 
examination in some files that I have reviewed I have seen nothing 
more in the file other than a name check of certain agencies of the 
Government, mainly and chiefly the FBI, by reason of the Executive 
Order 9835 which required loyalty checks to be processed through the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Brownson. And the date of that Executive order? 

Mr. Forp. 1947, sir. The exact date I am not familiar with. 

Mr. Brownson. That is tlose enough for this purpose. 

Mr. Forp. I think it was the desire of the committee members that 
contacted me to generally define and explain the term “full-field 
investigation,’ and what it constitutes prior to showing the chart to 
the committee. 

I would like to say that I have made approximately 11 or 1 
categories of items that constitute a full-field investigation, and also 
another sheet of paper either to be read or placed in the record showing 
how many items were left completely undone in the Montgomery case. 

For example, going through these various categories, No. 1 would 
be verification of place of birth, and if an individual is a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, verification of such naturalization. 

No. 2 would be family, a determination of the reputation of the 
family and its general background; also covered would be marriage 
and divorce. 

No. 3 would be education, coverage of all scholastic records and 
educational history, including interviews with teachers, supervisors, 
or other personnel in the schools. 

No. 4 would be employment, all employment history and _ inter- 
views with supervisors in various employments. References: I think 
that everyone knows references, of course, are inclined to give favor- 
able information always, but a minimum of three references are always 
contacted in a full-field investigation. From them leads are developed 
as to others that might be acquainted with the particular applicant. 

No. 6 would be developed through informants, individuals that the 
applicant himself has not given as capable of commenting concerning 
his background. 

No. 7, and of extreme importance, would be neighborhood investi- 
gations in all areas where the individual has in the past lived. 

No. 8, military and selective service, including, of course, physical 
examinations. 

No. 9 would be agency checks, including the FBI, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, the Civil Service Commission, 
and other agencies. 

No. 10, credit and criminal record. 

No. 11, check of FBI offices in cities where the applicant has resided 
in the United States, and, of course, coverage of areas where an indi- 
vidual has resided in a foreign country. Of great importance, I feel, 


9 
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would be the personal interview of the applicant to clarify matters 
that do always come up in investigations, particularly absences or 
unaccounted for periods of time, especially in the employment field. 

With that background as to generally what constitutes a full-field 
investigation, I will present to you a chart which intends to depict 
from 1940 to the present what degree of coverage has been given in 
these cases. 


Exuipit No. 2 


Cuart EntTItLeD “‘UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF STATE PERSONNEL 
INVESTIGATION AND EXPLANATION THEREFOI 


U.S. DEPT. OF STATE PERSONNEL INVESTIGATIONS 
Degree of Departmental coverage in comparison to 
Full Field Investigation 


100% 


| 


FULLFIELO — -FYIO4O HM 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 ‘50 ‘S| ‘52 ‘53 





INVE ATION 

Nott In compiling the chart showing the development of the degree of 
coverage given in the investigation of personnel applicant cases it was found that 
during certain periods there were 2 and sometimes 3 degrees of coverage given 
during a certain year. In order to show these degrees of coverage it became 


necessary to divide the vertical bar into 2 or 3 widths showing that for instance 
in 1948 a percentage of our personnel applicant investigations were given very 
little coverage, another percentage were given medium coverage and a third 
percentage were given almost complete coverage. This accounts for the various 
widths of some portions of the same bar Using the same example, 1948, the 
bar purports to show that 

1. Applicants in grades GS—5 and under were given record-check investigations. 

2. I ore ign Service career officers were given a very extensive investigation. 

3. Others were given a partial background investigation, 


The bar on the left intends to depict 100 percent coverage, or a 
full-fie ld investigation. In 1940 you can see that a bare minimum of 
coverage was given. 

As Mr. McLeod will cover the background history of the Depart- 
ment of State’s investigative or sec urity function, you will find that in 
approximately 1,940 investigations consisted generally of sending out 
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form letters to post office inspectors who would in turn reply to such 
form letters through United States postmasters. It is a voucher-type 
investigation. I know many of you are familiar with that. It has 
been employed in the past in the Civil Service Commission. So you 
have a bare minimum of coverage. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Ford, to clarify the record at this point, the 
comparisons indicated by the bars on your graph are showing the 
degree of completeness of an individual investigation typical of that 
particular period in the Department of State rather than showing the 
percentage of the personnel of the Department of State who received 
investigations; is that correct? 

Mr. Forp. That is right, sir 

Mr. Brownson. This is a qualitative analysis of the individual 
investigation rather than a quantitative analysis of the percentage of 
State Department employees who have been investigated? 

Mr. Forp. That is right, sir, qualitative analysis as to coverage, 
using 

Mr. Dopp. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. The gentleman from Gonnecticut is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Dopp. Is this a comparison against a standard now set up or 
one that existed then? 

Mr. Forp. It is a comparison of the standard that now exists, and 
you will note that the standard was not reached actually for all intents 
and purposes until January 1953. You will notice a gradual rise in 
the extent of investigative coverage, and in 1948 three degrees of 
coverage that I will have to explain to you. 

Under this period of time it 1s obvious from my study that the in- 


y 


vestigative unit of the Office of Security was under continual pressure 
to complete cases, and the e mphasis was on completion of large num- 
bers of cases w ithin a fy n period of time rather than on investigative 
coverage and quality of report 

For example, there were issued instructions in approximately 1946 
and up to 1948 that only 10 days would be allotted for investigation 
of applicants for the Department of State who were applicants for 
employment in grades GS-5 and below. You can readily see that the 
emphasis upon speed in investigations caused the coverage to be com- 
pletely disregarded in many instances 

‘or example, in explaining the gradations here in 1948 in the case 
of employees for jobs of GS—5 and down represented generally by this 
small graph, nothing more than a spot-check investigation was made. 
It consisted of approximately six points and was primarily and solely 
a spot check, and as you all well know, I am sure, a spot-check in- 
vestigation is of little value except in uncovering, perhaps, grossly 
derogatory information that might already be in the files of another 
Government agency. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it not a fact that a spot-check examination is 
often a very dangerous thing because the fact that an examination has 
been conducted tends to lull people into accepting its worth as being 
far beyond the true value of a spot check? 

Mr. Forp. That is true, sir. So you can see, then, that in 1948 
security clearances in some instances in the case of GS-5 and below 
were being issued in that particular type of investigation. 
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Then the larger bar here eas intended to represent what was then 
referred to as a complete background investigation, but it still, of 
course, did not measure up to a full field investigation in any sense of 


the word. ths at pe articular type of investigation was viven in the case 


of indivi lual SW ho were hein en pl ved in sensitive positions, particu- 
larly in the foreign service, since they would be leaving the country, 
and there was a tremendous expense attacl to their departure from 
the United States and, of course, additional expense in the event they 
had to be brought back to the United States if derog: tory information 
of substance was uncovered. 

It was not until very recently that all applicants had to have field 
investigations prior to en plo ment The previous exception ven- 
erally was with re ference to ap yplican LS in the Koreion Service who 
applied for appointment at a Foreign Service post. As of now, there 
iS only one exception to this and it is provi led for by law in the case of 
point 4 applicants, they are allowed to be on duty 90 days prior to the 
comple ti yn of § f ull fie sl | investigation. That I urse, is a danger- 
ous practice onl [ have argued against it from the time that I returned 
to the United States. Again, it becomes a question of operating 
necessities against security considerations 

Mr. Lantrarr. That was one point I was interested in, the pro- 
cedure with reference to investigating these people as pertaining to the 


nature of theiremplovment. In other words, is the 1 Investig ation now 
conducted prior to the time they are put to work or after? 

Mr. Forp. Prior to the time they are put to work, with one excep- 
tion, under point 4 applicants. 

You know, they were required previously to be investigated by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and that work was subsequently 
transferred to the Civil Service Commission to complete. By July 
of last vear all of those cases had been turned over to the Civil Service 
Commission by the FBI, so now the Civil Service Commission under 
that public law constitutes the security agency to conduct those 
investigations. 

Mr. Lantarr. Why is it that point 4 people are put to work prior 
to the time they are screened and investigated? 

Mr. Forp. Solely by reason of a loophole, you might say, sir, in 
the law which permits the entry on duty and retention on duty for 
a period of 90 days prior to the completion of an investigation and, as 
I said before, at the time that that law was put into effect and its 
implementation considered in the Department of State, I did every- 
thing within my power to prevent its operation. I felt it was too 
dangerous a practice. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do you have the citation of that law? 

Mr. Forp. I do not have the exact citation of that law. I will 
give it to you or the stenographer for inclusion in this record. 

Mr. Lantarr. Isn’t it a fact ofttimes that personnel who are em- 
ployed under the point 4 program sit around for a period of 90 days 
with nothing to do, or very little to do, until after their security 
investigations are completed? 

Mr. Forp. I am just trying to remember any particular cases. 
I could not say “ves” to the question, sir. I would imagine so in 
some instances, especially if they are going into a foreign country. 

Mr. Lantarr. I know that is the case in connection with a lot of 
Reserve officers who have been called back to duty. They sit around 


with nothing to do until after their security clearance is completed. 
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This provision of law with reference to the point 4 program could very 
well lead to the same practice; could it not? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; and I might mention, too, that when we were 
overruled on the requirement for full field investigation prior to entry 
on the rolls, we adopted for what value it might be a precautionary 
practice of at least checking the sensitive agencies of this Government, 


and also certain files, to at least see that there was nothing erossly 


derogatory available prior to entry of an employee on the rolls. 
The citation I referred to is Public Law 165, 82d Congress. 
(Section 510, Public Law 165, 82d Cong. is as follows:) 
ixHiBit No. 3 


SEcTION 510, Pusptic Law 165, 82p CoNGRESss 


SECURITY CLEARANCI 


Sec. 510. No citizen or resident of the United Sta iv | mp 1, or if 
already employed, may be assigned to duties by the Director or the Secretary of 
Stat ler this Act or the Act for International Development for a period to 
exceed three months unless (a) such individual has been investigated as to loyalty 
and security by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and a report thereon has be: 
made to the Director or the Secretary of State, as the case may be, and until the 
Director or the Secretary of State has certified in writing (and filed copies thereof 
with the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and the House Committee or 
Foreign Affairs) that, after full consideration of such report, he believe ich in- 
dividual is loyal to the United States, its Constitution, and form of government, 
and is not now and has never been a member « any organization advocatil g 
contrary views; or (b) such individual has been investigated by a military intelli- 
gence agency and the Secretary of Defense has certified in writing that he believes 
such individual is loval to the United States and filed copies thereof with the S ite 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the Hou ( ymin ttee on Foreign urs. 
This section shall not apply the case of any officer app ted by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, nor shal! it apply in the case 
of any person already employed under programs covered by this Act who has 


been previously investigated in connection with such employment. 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, I might cite for 
you my personal experiences in the Montgomery case insofar as the 
pulling of the file the day after I had the first report of his suicide. 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Ford, the thinking of the committee is that 
in about 10 minutes we will recess for a brief lunch period and recon- 
vene at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I tell you that so you can measure this section of 
your testimony. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Chairman, would you prefer that the witness 
finish the part of his testimony before proceeding further? 

Mr. Brownson. In view of the recess, it might be a good idea to 
question him on that part of his testimony which he has presented up 
to this time, using up the 10 minutes, and then go into specific details 
on the Montgomery case after the recess. 

Mr. Forp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lantarr. In connection with the chart which you have pre- 
sented on which you show that you have now reached the type of 
investigation that you deem is best suited for a full field investigation, 
when did that particular program start: when did you start developing 
this 11-point program that you now have in operation? 

Mr. Forp. Well, sir, actually from the gradations there you will 
see it was slowly developing from approximately 1948. It is difficult 
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at least from the brief time I have been able to survey the situation, 
to state at what date it actually developed toa full field. I know fora 
fact, however, that as of January 1953, it was up to, and in some 
instances, even surpassing the requirements of a full field investigation. 

The difficulty in attempting to analyze the files is this: ‘It was 
pressure of work, in my personal opinion, that caused the standard 
either to be approached or actually not approached even remotely. 
Therefore, we have come up in surveys to date with a figure of ap- 
proximately 2,300 cases that for all intents and purposes are uninvesti- 
gated, and approximately an additional 2,000 that are inadequately 
investigated 

I do want to say, however, that those figures are purely estimates 
and we have worked out a program which will insure the reactivation 
of all cases where the investigation was either inadequate or unin- 
vestigated 

Ir. LaAnrAFF. In other words, you 

Mr. Brownson. Will the gentleman from Florida yield? 

Mr. Lanrarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. At that point I think you have sufficient informa- 
tion, Mr. Ford, to bear out the point that Mr. Lantaff dev veloped, and 
that is about the staff of investigators that the Department of State 


has had working at the — nt periods represented on this chart. 


Mr For p. Yes, I have that information, sir, and that is specifically 
covered and will be covere abe Mr. McLeod. 

We went back to the vear 1940, begin ine with approximately 3 
agents, and bringing it up to 1953, with a tabulation of 94 agents. I 
have the tabulation here before me, if the committee desires that I 


give you a breakdown showing each vear. 

Mr. Brownson. It seems to me this testimony may bear very 
heavily on this particular point. After all, the chart that you are 
showing there should be compared with the number of people that 
were available to do the work during the periods indicated on the 
chart. 

Mr. Forp. All right. If you will bear with me, then, I will tell 
you exactly the results of our survey. 

Mr. Lantarr. All right 

Mr. Forp. From 1917 to 1940—this is the calendar year—there 
was an average of 3 agents assigned for investigation in the Depart- 
ment of State, and 1 field office; in 1940 there were 4, and 1 field office; 
in 1941 there were 12, and 1 field office; in 1942 there were 28, and 
4 field offices; in 1943 there were 35, and 12 field offices; in 1944 there 
were 41, and 13 field offices; in 1945 there were 47 agents and 14 field 
offices; in 1946 there were 65 agents and 20 field offices; in 1947 there 
were 77 agents, and the figure on field offices from here on out remains 
static at 20. 

In 1947, in June of that year for the first time the Department of 
State had personnel capable of making investigations in foreign coun- 
tries. In that month and year approximately 35 security officers 
with primary duties in the technical and procedural security field, 
were sent out into foreign countries. That total has now been in- 
creased to approximately 60 in foreign countries, stationed in 21 major 
capitals of the world. However, they are not in sufficient numbers 
to permit coverage by professional investigators of all the leads that 
we are sending overseas, so you have nonprofessional people, admin- 
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istrative officers, for example, covering important investigative leads 
where we are unable to cover them. 

In 1948 the figure dropped in number of agents from 77 to 61. 
That was a budget cut. 

In 1949, 68 agents; in 1950, 70; in 1951, 97. In 1952 we received 
another budget cut, with this tremendous uninvestigated or inade- 
quately investigated backlog from 97 to 88 agents. 

In 1953 we have 94 agents and 20 field offices. 

Mr. Mraver. Will the gentleman vield for a clarification? 

Does that include clerks, stenographers? 

Mr. Forp. It does not, sir. These figures include solely personnel 
that are conducting investigations. It does not include supervisory 
personnel nor does it include clerical employees. 

Mr. Brownson. And the total number of personnel that you have 
in the State Department whose investigations would be the respon- 
sibility of these hundred-odd investigators? 

Mr. Forp. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Brownson. How many people are they responsible for con- 
ducting investigations on? 

Mr. Forp. I do not have that figure available, sir. I will be glad 
to get it for you. It would vary considerably, because it would 
depend on the number of complaints that we are receiving, how many 
project investigations might have to be instituted. 

Mr. Brownson. I was trying to get the overall size of the investi- 
gative job in relation to the overall figure for the Department of State. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir: I will have that for the committee. 

(The information furnished by Mr. Ford is as follows: 


Exuisir No. 4A 


NUMBER OF PERSONS GIVEN Security SERVICE BY THE OFFICE OF SECURITY, 
May 22, 1953 


As to the number of persons given security service by the Office of Security 

hich has been estimated at various times to be from 30.000 to 40,000, research 
indicates that the total figure is actually 50,505 persons. This figure can be broken 
down as follows: 

Within the continental limits of the United States there are 10,534 employees 
of the Department of whom 3,387 are Voice of America and Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration personnel who were initially investigated by the FBI or the 
Civil Service Commission. 

In the Foreign Service overseas, including locally hired aliens, there are 28,043 
persons. Of this total 1,073 are Voice of America employees who were originally 
investigated by the FBI or the Civi! Service Commission. 

\lso overseas receiving security service from the Office of Security there are 
11,928 Americans and locally hired aliens who are attached to such other Govern- 
ment programs as the Mutual Security Ageney, Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, the President’s escapee program, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce, ete. Of this figure there are 3,928 Americans and 
locally hired aliens attached to the MSA program. No Mutual Security Agency 
employees located in the United States are included in the above figures since the 
Office of Security does not provide security service for MSA within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

Notre.—On June 30, 1953, security responsibility for TCA was transferred from 
the Department of State to the Mutual Security Agency. This transfer involved 
1,302 personnel as follows (plus a number of administrative support personnel as 
yet undetermined) : 


po ee era ee rey eee ee ee os See 328 
Americans overseas. .........-.-..- fps alba ck Scknbas Sorhic ees aed rk Oe es ee ae a 376 
perenne 2210) es tL ON Gi oe ee eee me cleee 598 

NE hd Le Se a os aut inh edi alow on a wa en eee 1, 302 
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Mr. Meapmr. May I suggest that we have the rate of new person- 
nel coming into the Department of State by years, because presumably 
your investigations _ with new applicants. 


Mr. FORD. Yes, sl 
Exurpit No. 4B 


RaTE OF NEW PERSONNEL ENTERING THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


of new personnel comi into the Department over the past several 

( fol : 

: 1 ( Total 

139 
622 
Mr. Brownson. Of course, you will have to recognize that the 
investigations deal with many subjects, as Mr. Ford pointed out, 
aside from employment investigations and applicant investigations. 


The rough analogy or rough comparison between the number of people 
coming into the Department and the size of the Department during 


any particular year would have some bearing on the workload. 
The Departm of State is very hard to get an exact strength 
figure for. Overall strength depends of course on the number of 


corollary agencies you take into consideration. 

What figure did you have, as a staff estirmate, Mr. Kennelly. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Forty-two thousand. 

Mr. Brownson. Forty-two thousand, I think, was the top figure. 
We had other figures of 31,000. It all seems to depend on the 
number of subordinate agencies which are considered as subdivisions 
of the Department of State itself. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. From your figures I gather there has been a general 
growth over this period of time. It went back to 1917 in the growth 
of the development of the investigative services in the State Depart- 
ment 

Do you know whether or not that is generally true in all of the 
Government departments? Has that been the history of most of the 
departments? 

Mr. Forp. Of course, I have not been back in Washington or ever 
served in Washington prior to a year ago. I have heard it stated, 
however, that that is generally true in some other agencies; not the 
FBI, of course. 
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Mr. Dopp. Are you sure about that? Hasn’t the FBI expanded 
tremendously? 

Mr. Forp. From my personal knowledge of working in the FBI, 
speaking now from extent of the coverage of cases, they have always, 
at least from 1939 to the time I left the Bureau in 1947, conducted the 
equivalent of a full field investigation in applicant cases. 

Mr. Dopp. | think you misunderstood me. They have grown con- 
siderably in number? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, definitely; the Civil Service Commission has grown. 

Mr. Dopp. The FBI had some 300 men in 1933? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Mr. Dopp. And it now has over 5,000? 

Mr. Forp. That is true. 

Mr. Dopp. And the State Department had how many in 1933? 

Mr. Forp. Probably two. 

Mr. Dopp. All right. 

Mr. Forp. But the Civil Service Commission, for example, when 
it took on all cases formerly investigated by the FBI expanded to 
two or three thousand, I understand. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Kennelly, the committee counsel, hasa ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Mr. Ford, at what time in this gradual growth was 
there an oflice of security established as opposed to the situation where 
you had several individuals doing this work but not operating as a 
security unit per se? 

Mr. Forp. Well, actually, the office of security in that exact 
designation was not established until December of 1952. The Division 
of Security was established in 1948. 

Mr. KenNELLY. I mean before 1948, what was the administrative 
organization with regard to this group you had for investigative 
purposes? 

Mr. Forp. Prior to 1948 you had—lI forget the exact terminology, 
and it will be covered by Mr. McLeod—the Investigations Division, 
I believe the name was, and it consisted of an investigative unit. 
This is about 1947. It had no foreign program at all. It had no per 
se evaluation function. This is in about 1945 or 1946. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Well, can it be said that in 1940 the 3 men or 4 
men that you had available were trained investigators? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, it can be said they were trained investigators. 

Mr. Kennewiy. They were hired as trained investigators? 

Mr. Forp. That is my personal opinion. I have never verified 
who they were nor how much training they had. 

Mr. Kennetiy. During this time when these men were making 
these investigations they had other responsibilities? 

Mr. Forp. I do not personally know of that, this being ancient 
history. I do know they have always had a protective services 
function, namely, the protection of the visiting dignitaries and 
diplomats to the United States. That has taken up considerable of 
our agent personnel time. Chancellor Adenauer was the last 
individual that had to be protected in that manner. 

I could not give you that specifically because I am not familiar 
with the ancient history of the office I now have, but I would be glad 
to get it for the committee, and it is available in our files. 

(The information furnished by Mr. Ford concerning the history of 
the Office of Security is as follows:) 
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Exuipit No. 5 
SuMMARY OF HisToRY OF THE OFFICE OF SECURITY 


The security function of the Department of State from 1940 until June 17, 1946 
was the responsibility of the Office of the Chief Special Agent (CSA), organiza- 
tionally under the Assistant Secretary of State in Charge of Administration. 

From January 17, 1946, to February 24, 1947, the Office of the Chief Special 
Agent was known as the Division of Investigations, organizationally under the 
Office of Controls (CON), organized January 17. 1946, which was directly under 
the Assistant Secretary in Charge of Administration 

From February 24, 1947, to August 27, 1948, the security function was the 
responsibility of the Division of Security and Investigations (SY), organizationally 
under the Office of Controls (CON) which in turn was under the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in Charge of Administration 

From August 27, 1948, to December 23, 1952, the security function was under 
the Division of Security (SY), organizationally under the Office of Controls which 
was under the Assistant Secretary of State in Charge of Administration until 
May 31, 1949. On that date by Departmental Announcement No. 72 under 
authority of Public Law 73 of the 8lst Congress, administration in the Depart- 
ment was placed under the Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration 
and on May 16, 1949, the Office of Controls (CON) was redesignated the Office 
of ConsularAffairs (CON). On May 38, 1951, the Office of Consular Affairs 
(CON) by Departmental Announcement No. 97, was redesignated the Office of 
Security and Consular Affairs (CON) and remained under the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Administration 

From December 23, 1952, to the present date the security function has been 
the responsibility of the Office of Security (SY) which is organizationally under 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs (SCA 

From 1917 until the present time the investigative and clerical strength of the 
Department’s investigative organization has been as follows: 


Number of Number of 
; gent Clerical field offices 

Calend , issigned , : in the 

7 ‘ lovees United 

tate States 
1 l 1 
104 { 3 1 

+} 2 6 
1 rs ) $ 
: 12 
4 I 1 
47 2 14 
14 65 1S 20 
1947 77 27 20 
l 61 26 20 
1949 68 6 a 
1950 ” 27 20 
97 37 20 
19 88 42 20 
19 | 04 47 20 
1 Average 


Mr. Kennetiy. And could you also furnish us with any informa- 
tion as to when any training programs for your agents were started 
over the course of these years, training programs to bring them up to 
date with current problems in investigation? 

Mr. Forp. Primarily, I can say from what I have learned since 
coming back to the United States, there has been practically no 
training program at all for the agent personnel in the United States. 
We have training sessions scheduled very shortly, in May. We have 
since 1949 brought back to the United States our security supervisors 
in the foreign service for periodic sessions on the average of 1% year 
spaces, but by and large we have had practically no training program 


nor funds to institute one. 


ee 
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Mr. Brownson. I think it is going to become an arbitrary decision 
where we break off for recess. 

You have one question, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Mraper. The witness has only been in this position for a year, 
and I thought he might be able to tell us who his predecessors were 
and whether they are still in the Department, and whether they are 
available for this committee, perhaps even this afternoon. 

Mr. Forp. My predecessor was Donald L. Nicholson, who headed 
the Division of Security, and was its first Chief in 1948. However, 
he was in Munich, Germany, the last time I had occasion to know his 
address. His predecessor is not available, in Washington, at least. 

Mr. Meaprr. Do you know who was in charge of these investiga- 
tions at the time Mr. Montgomery was hired September 3, 1946? 

Mr. Forp. I can certainly acquire that data for you. I know, of 
course, who was in charge of the investigations as of the present 
time. Whether or not he entered on duty here prior to the time the 
investigation was made in the Montgomery case, or after, I do not 
know, but it was probably Mr. Travis L. Fletcher. I will verify 
that for you. 

Mr. Meaper. I believe it would be helpful to have Mr. Fletcher 
here. I know he is in Washington. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir; he is. I can arrange to have him here. 

Mr. Meraper. We do not have files which we can look at but we 
would like to have the people who were responsible when this incident 
took place. 

Mr. Brownson. It would be helpful to have Mr. Fletcher here this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Forp. I will have him, or I will have Mr. Chappolear, who is 
his assistant. 

Mr. Brownson. Very fine. 

At this point the committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee was recessed until 2 
p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Whereupon, at 2:15 p. m., the subcommittee reconvened.) 

Present: Representatives Brownson (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee), Meader, Mrs. St. George, Lantaff, Holtzman, and Dodd. 

Also present: Edward C. Kennelly, counsel; Maurice Mountain, 
staff director; Walton Woods, investigator; and Miss Chesley Prioleau, 
clerk. 

Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations will 
come to order. 

Mr. John Ford, who has already been sworn, will resume the stand. 

Do any of the committee members have any further questions about 
the general testimony which Mr. Ford gave this morning before we 
go into the specific details of the Montgomery investigation? 

Mr. Hourzman. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Holtzman. 
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FURTHER TESTIMONY OF JOHN WILLIAM FORD, DIRECTOR OF 
THE OFFICE OF SECURITY, BUREAU OF SECURITY, CONSULAR 
AFFAIRS, AND PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Horrzman. Mr. Ford, are you in a position now to tell us the 
different amounts of people who were being serviced when we had 
four investigators? In other words, I would like to find out, if I can, 
to what extent the Department has grown and the degree of its 
growth so that we can ascertain for ourselves whether this was just a 
natural outgrowth of an increase in the State Department personnel. 
Are you in a position to give us that now? 

(The information requested is set forth in Exhibits 4A and 4B.) 

Mr. Forp. Sir, Il am not in a position as of the moment to give those 
figures. It’s a difficult task to do, especially because of these programs 
that have been drawn into State, but I assure the committee that J 
will get that information for it. 

Mr. Dopp. Could I ask a question about that, Mr. Ford? 

You have, I take it, considerable investigative experience. Would 
you have any idea as a result of your experience how many men you 
would consider adequate to do the job in the State Department, on a 
number basis? If there were 10,000 employees, how many would 


9) 


you say 
Mr. Forp. Sir, it would be very simple to figure in the event that 
State investigated personnel, did State investigative work, but it’s 


1 


next to impossible to accurately figure or even remotely figure because 
of the varying duties that they perform 

In the United States, it would depend upon how many visitors, for 
example, that we are going to have to protect; how many passport 
fraud cases that might arise, or visa fraud cases, in a given vear. 

I have not been able since I have been back here to study sufficiently 
the requirements of the De partment of State, but that will be done 
very shortly 

Mr. Dopp. Well, then, is it fair to assume that vou are not telling 
us it was inadequate in 1942 to have whatever number they did have? 
You are not telling us that? 

Mr. Forp. No; I am not saying it was inadequate. 

Mr. Dopp. I see. 

Mr. Forp. I have some figures here that have just been given to 
me—that in 1933 there were 3,200 personne! on the rolls of the Depart- 
ment of State, and in 1953 there were 40,000. 

Mr. Dopp. And besides the number of personnel, the volume of 
other work would have an influence, of course, on the number required? 

Mr. Forp. Very definitely, sir. Project investigations, our Voice 
of America investigation, which took 6 agents 3 months—there are 
numerous project investigations that arose the latter part of last 
year—the U. N. Secretariat investigation, for example. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, then, I take it your chart simply means that so 
many pe ple were at work on this task and you don’t know whether 
they were adequate or not. 

Mr. Forp. The chart was designed solely to show, sir, the degree 
of coverage, and we purposely did not attempt to depict how many 
agents should have been on the rolls at a particular time in order to 
take care of so many personnel on the rolls aside from investigative 


personnel. 
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That is something I have not had the time, I am sorry, sir, to go into. 

Mr. Dopp. That is all right. 

We are going to go into that, as I understand, Mr. Chairman, with 
someone who was in charge of this investigative work. 

Mr. Forp. Sir, m that respect, I find in 1946 when the Mont- 
gomery case was investigated, Mr. Thomas Fitch had the title of chief 
special agent of the Office, and he is unavailable, and Mr. Nicholson 
did not come into the Office until 1948 and left in 1952, and he is 
likewise unavailable. 

I can find no one, sir, that is available around Washington that is 
in a position of authority or knowledge to speak with reference to 
the investigative practices or adequacy of agent personnel in those 
days. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, as a matter of fact, what your chart is 
showing is the degree of coverage of the individual investigation com- 
pared to a full field investigation, rather than indicating the number of 
investigations that were conducted? 

Mr. Foro. That is right, sir; yes. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I am a little mixed about that. Do I understs ind 
you to be saying, if you had been doing it, you would have done more? 

Mr. Forp. In quarterbacking, yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. All right, let me ask you this: That is a matter of your 
opinion versus someone else’s, I take it, is it not? 

Mr. Forp. It is my personal opinion, looking back on the survey 
of the situation. 

Mr. Dopp. | understand. 

Mr. Forp. However, naturally, there comes into play the war 
years—— 

Mr. Dopp. I know that. 

Mr. Forp. The security consciousness—— 

Mr. Dopp. Was Mr. Nicholson formerly in the FBI 

Mr. Forp. Yes; he was, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. He had considerable experience? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; he would have considerable experience. 

Mr. Dopp. That is all. 

Mr. Hotrzman. Do you now have, Mr. Ford, in your opinion, an 
adequate number of investigators? 

Mr. Forp. Sir, in my opinion, considering all the things I feel are 
necessary to do, to bring all previous investigations up to date, we do 
not have. 

I say that also for the reason that we do not give proper coverage 
overseas. 

I feel that we do need an additional number of investigators. 
However, I have made up various estimates and a survey team from 
my superior’s office, Mr. McLeod, will be visiting us the very first 
part of next week to go over our estimates. 

Mr. Hourzman. If you had no backlog, would you have enough 
investigators at the moment? 

Mr. Forp. If we had no backlog and had only to investigate cases 
being received, I’d say its awfully difficult to say is it adequate or not. 
It de pends on how many people the Department of State intends to 
hire for a given fiscal-vear period. 

Mr. HourzmMan. Well, then, that would always be the situation—in 
1933, in 1934, 1935, and throughout the years; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Forp. That is true, sir. 

43254—54——8 
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Mr. Brownson. Then, of course, there is the overall consideration 
of the security problem of the country at any given time. When we 
have an active enemy in the field, we have a different security problem 
than we do in a year when we have comparative peace and there is no 
particular conflict with specific enemy ideologies. 

Mr. Forp. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you describe for us, Mr. Ford, in detail, the 
investigation made by the Department of State, when John Mont- 
gomery applied for a position, as revealed by the records which you 
have checked? 

Mr. Forp. The investigation that the Department of State con- 
ducted is best described, in my opinion, by what was actually not done. 

I think I can best explain to the committee my own calling for the 
file of John C. Montgomery the Sunday morning following first notice 
to me of his death. 

The first thing that I observed in pulling that file was that a very 
limited investigation had been made. The second and most im- 
portant thing that I did observe is that the individual should have been 
eligible for military service, and there was no indication whatsoever 
as to why he was not in military service, and I immediately instructed 
the agent to whom I assigned the investigation to check selective- 
service records. 

What actually was left undone that would have been done under 
current procedures and practices are the following: 

Regarding formal education: More detailed information would 
have been obtained—the exact dates of his attendance; an examina- 
tion of the files in the office of the principal or the dean of the par- 
ticular school would have been made. An interview would have been 
held with the principal or teachers available at the time that the in- 
vestigation was being made. An interview would likewise have been 
held with the particular applicant, John C. Montgomery, to resolve 
any discrepancies that might have been shown between his application 
form and the verified dates as contained in school records. 

Mr. Hourzman. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Holtzman. 

Mr. Houtrzman. These are the things which you say you would 
have liked to have seen done at the time? 

Mr. Forp. Which would have been done. 

Mr. Hourzman. Oh, which would have been done? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, and were not done, sir. 

Mr. Hourzman. And the statement that there is nothing in the file 
to indicate that Montgomery was unfit for military service—that is 
your opinion; is that correct? 

Mr. Forp. There was absolutely nothing in the file when I pulled 
it following the notice of his suicide or his death that indicated that 
any selective-service record had ever been checked concerning him. 
The file was vacant on that point. There was no record in the file at 
all to show that. 


Mr. Brownson. In other words, Mr. Ford, you were comparing 
’ 


the records that were available at the time of Mr. Montgomery’s 
death with what would have been available through a full-field cover- 
age, such as you discussed with us this morning? 

Mr. Forp. That’s right, sir. 
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Mr. Brownson. Now, what actually was the form of the record 
that you found in his file? Was it a form 57—a Government appli- 
cation form? What was the nature of it? 

Mr. Forp. I had understood before coming up here that I would not 
go into great detail as to what was in the file since I have gone over 
it in creat detail with members of the committee. However, to the 
best of my recollection, there was an application form, a form 57, 
containing the usual data in such forms. There was an investigative 
report and, to the best of my recollection, it covered personal inter- 
views of only 2 individuals, 1 of whom, as I recall, — Montgomery 
a period of ‘approximately, 20 years and the other 1 a very limited 
time—as I recall, 6 months. There were record a of schools 
and several employment checks. 

To the best of my recollection, as of the moment, and not having 
looked at the file last night, that was about the extent of coverage. 

Mr. Brownson. Were the employment checks, for instance, made 
by mail, personal interview, or telephone? How were they made? 

Mr. Forp. It is difficult from the file to say by what means were 
they made. However, I personally believe—I can not prove this 
that they were made by telephone. 

I do know in periods of stress and heavy workload they did resort 
it is a very common practice—to utilization of telephone in lieu of 
personal contact. 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. Ford, if you had made a full field investigation, do 
you know of anything that you would have learned as a result of this 
investigation that might have brought about a rejection of Mr. 
Montgomery as an employee of the State Department? 

Mr. Forp. Actually, sir, from a strictly security standpoint im 
those days, in trying to go back to 1946, the material checked would 
probably have not been passed upon by the office that I now head. 
It would have been checked and submitted to some office of the 
Department 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I know that. 

Mr. Foro. For approval. 

Mr. Dopp. My question is: If it had been submitted to you, if you 
were in that place, would you have rejected him as an e mployee? 

Mr. Forp. Would I have rejected him? 

Concerning his selective-service record, as is now disclosed by the 
investigation, I would not say I would have rejected him on the 
basis of that record alone; no. I would have done this: Recom- 
mended that he receive a competent psychiatric and medical examina- 
tion in order that I could, with my lack of knowledge of medical 
terms, et cetera, make a proper conclusion. 

That would be considering the fact you now have the new standard 
which would cover a situation generally of this type. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, your answer is you don’t know? 

Mr. Forp. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Actually was it the function of your office to eval- 
uate this information, after you got it? 

Mr. Forp. It is at this time, sir; yes. 

Mr. Brownson. It is now? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, but in those days it was not. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 
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Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. Mr. Ford, I noticed you said there were none of 
these investigators available at the present time for questioning who 
passed on this information. Now, is it a fact that when these investi- 
gators leave the Department or are unavailable that all the material 
that they might have had and all the information that they might have 
gathered is also unavailable? 

Mr. Forp. No, ma’am. Actually, an investigator, after complet- 
ing a case—he may have as many as 40 assigned to him at one time— 
would dictate all notes that were written by him during the course of 
an investigation to a stenographer, approve the final report that was 
submitted, and then it would go into the files and remain there. He 
is not allowed to either keep as personal records or to remove from the 
Department at the time of departure or resignation any material of 
that type. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Well, then, even though he may not be available, 
and he may have left the Department, his information is still avail- 
able 

Mr. Forp. His information is still available. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. And is still on record? 

Mr. Forp. And is still on record. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Now, I also noticed in both instances, in both 
your testimony and General Hershey’s testimony, a particular point 
was made of saying how very bare this file of Mr. Montgomery’s was. 
In other words, there was very little information in it, and nothing 
about this one thing which has recently come to light from selective 
service. Isn’t it possible that maybe some of the things in that file 
have disappeared? 

Mr. Forp. It’s certainly possible, ma’am; yes. 

Mr. Hotrzman. Will the ladv yield? 

Mr. Forp. It would be a difficult thing to prove, of course. 

Mr. Hotrzman. Will the lady yield? 

Mrs. Sr. GeorcGe. I yield. 

Mr. Hoirzman. You are not saying now you have any basis for 
that? 

Mr. Forp. No; absolutely none. 

Mr. Hotrzman. It is just wild conjecture; isn’t it? 

Mr. Forp. It is perfectly that. I have no basis or any suspicion it 
was removed 

Mr. Brownson. It is just that you can’t say positively 

Mr. Forp. I can’t say positively 

Mr. Brownson. Of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Forp. Of mv own knowledge. 

Mr. Hottrzman. You can’t say whether we will be here tomorrow 
either; is that so? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. You found no indications that anv checks were 
made of John Montgomery’s selective-service file until after he had 
died? 

Mr. Forp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you know whether a check could have been 
made during that period between the time of his employment and the 
time of his death? 

Mr. Forp. There I am forced to go into pure conjecture again. 
Yes; it could have been made, and the agent could have forgotten to 
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report it—but, again, it is purely conjecture on my part. It’s possible, 
true; but I have no reason to—— 

Mr. Brownson. What I meant was: During the period of 1946 on 
up to the time of John Montgomery’s death, was your division secur- 
ing reports from selective service on other employees? 

Mr. Forp. It’s been difficult to establish the exact period for that. 
However, to the best of my ability to reconstruct the picture in those 
days, in some time in 1946 at least they were checking selective- 
service records. However, I have seen cases where that certainly has 
not been done; and although a standard policy or requirement might 
exist for it, it does not mean that the pressure of work would not have 
caused it to have been overlooked. 

Mr. Brownson. The point I am trying to make is, the authority 
did exist? 

Mr. Forp. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Brownson. As General Hershey testified this morning, it 
would have been possible for selective-service files to have been 
checked? 

Mr. Forp. Oh, very definitely, sir, 

(Additional data furnished by Mr. Ford concerning this matter is 
as follows:) 

Exuisit No. 6A 


INSPECTION OF SELECTIVE SERVICE REcoRDS BY AGENTS OF THE 
OFFICE OF SECURITY 


Throughout the investigation of the Montgomery case by the committee 
investigators and during the course of the hearings one of the factors concerning 
which great emphasis was placed was the question why were not the selective 
service records checked when John C. Montgomery was investigated prior to his 
employment by the Department of State? It was known that during 1946 many 
investigations included a check of the selective service records. However, no 
one in the Office of Security was able to determine why this was not done in the 
instant case. (Mr. Ford submitted in this regard a letter from T. F. Fitch, 
Chief Special Agent, to all special agents, dated April 14, 1943, attached hereto 
as exhibit No. 6-B, indicating that in the investigation of applicants having IV-F 
draft status, it would be necessary to furnish specific information as to the subject’s 
disability.) 

During the course of research to obtain copies of old memoranda and letters 
to the field bearing on the standards then used in investigating applicants for 
positions in the Department of State, two documents have been located which 
appear to answer this question specifically. Attached is a memorandum from 
Thomas F. Fitch then Chief Special Agent, Department of State, addressed to all 
special agents dated December 30, 1944, transmitting to all agents in the field 
copies of Civil Service Commission Circular No. 513 dated December 16, 1944, 
a copy of which is also attached. 

Briefly. Civil Service Commission Circular No. 513 states that in the opinion of 
the Civil Service Commission the medical records of Selective Service should not 
be checked because in the Commission’s opinion to do so would be to invade the 
rights of the applicant. In response to this expressed opinion of the Civil Service 
Commission, Mr. Fitch circulated that opinion to all field offices and directed 
that after December 30, 1944, letters from candidates authorizing draft boards 
to permit inspection of their confidential records would not be furnished. Mr. 
Fitch, however, requested that all special agents still attempt to obtain such 
information as the individual draft boards would divulge without a letter of 
authority from the subject. Mr. Fitch also made it plain that being from the 
Civil Service Commission the provisions of this circular should apply only to 
Civil Service applicants and that investigations of Foreign Service personnel would 
continue to be processed in the same manner as before. (Mr. Montgomery 
acquired Civil-Service status while an employee in the Office of Production 
Management, August 1941 to August 1943.) 

Selective Service regulations at the present time permit agents of the Depart- 
ment of State to review Selective Service records of registrations prior to 1948. 
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Selective Service records subsequent to that time are still regarded as confidential 
and are not available to Government agencies other than the Department of 
Justice without a letter of authorization from the registrant. 





Exurpir No. 6B 


CHIEF SPECIAL AGENT, 
April 14, 1948. 
CSA Lerrer No. 15 
To all special agents 
Subject: Investigation of applicants for positions in the Department of State. 
It has been our experience, in submitting reports of personnel investigations 
to the Department, that exception has been taken and further investigation 
requested where a report on its face indicates that particulars regarding the 
place or date of the applicant’s birth, or the date and birthplace of his parents 
or the place and date of a parent’s naturalization are obtained through interview 
with the applicant or his parents. In these instances the Personnel Division 
requires subsequent verification or substantiation from a source other than the 


applicant or his immediate family. Please note that on all cases involving 4—F 
draft status we have been requested to furnish specific information as to the sub- 
ject’s disability The above information is furnished with the thought that it 


may aid in facilitating the clearance of personnel cases. 
T. F. Firca, 
Chief Special Agent. 


Exurpir No. 6C 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF SPECIAL AGENT, 
December 30, 1944. 
CSA Letter No. 33 
To all special agents: 
Subject: Checking with Selecti 
classification of applicants 
Department 


ve Service records concerning reason for 4—F 
for positions in the Foreign Service and in the 

There is attached hereto a copy of Departmental Circular No. 513 dated 
December 16, 1944, issued by the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. In transmitting this Departmental Circular to me, the Divi- 
sion of Personnel wrote me as follows: 

“Attached is Departmental Circular No. 513. In accordance with this circular 
we are discontinuing our practice of requesting candidates to sign the form per- 
mitting a representative of the Department to inspect confidential records of 
Selective Service Boards. This means that in the future only such information 
can be secured from the Draft Boards as they are willing to divulge to your agents 
without giving access to their confidential] records.”’ 

Therefore, in the future, requests sent you for the investigation of applicants 
for positions in the Department will not be accompanied by a letter from the 
candidates authorizing Draft Boards to permit you to inspect their confidential 
records. However, it is still desired that you endeavor to obtain such information 
as the Draft Boards are willing to divulge regarding applicants for Departmental 
positions, without requesting access to their confidential records. 

The above procedure applies only to investigations we make for the Division 
of Personnel, BECAUSE WE WILL STILL CONTINUE TO FOLLOW THE PRBSENT PRO- 
CEDURE WITH RESPECT TO APPLICANTS FOR POSITIONS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE, 
Applicants for positions in that Service will still be requested to furnish letters 
authorizing representatives of the Department to obtain from their respective 
Draft, Boards the reasons for their classifications. Please be governed accordingly. 

T. F. Frrcg, 
Chief Special Agent. 
Attachment. 
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Exursit No. 6D 


Unirep States Civin SERvIcE CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., December 16, 1944. 
M:WCS:FP 
DEPARTMENTAL CrrcuLaR No. 513 


Subject: Caution as to Use of Selective Service Records as a Source of Information 

Concerning Reasons for 4-F Classification of Employees or Prospective Employees. 
To heads of departments and independent establishments: 

The interest manifested by Federal agencies in the health of their employees 
is a progressive step which will help the Federal service match the efforts of private 
industry in protecting the health of its employees. In such a program, the 
Commission appreciates the desirability of securing an accurate appraisal of an 
employee’s, or prospective employee’s, physical capacities or limitations. How- 
ever, it is desired to offer a word of caution as to the source of such information. 

It has been suggested that an accurate summary of the physical condition of 
an employee or applicant who has been classified in 4-F could be obtained by 
requesting the individual to furnish a statement from his local board giving the 
reasons for the 4—F classification. The Commission wishes to point out in this 
connection that— 

(1) Under the Selective Service Regulations, all information regarding a 
registrant’s physical or mental condition is confidential and the registrant is so 
informed at the time of his physical examination; and 

(2) The Selective Training and Service Act recognizes that everyone is not 
capable of becoming a soldier, and an examination made in accordance with that 
Act is concerned s»lely with an individual’s fitness for military duty; it is not 
concerned with his fitness for civilian employment. 

The Commission is also of the opinion that it would not be justifiable to re- 
quire employees or prospective employees to furnish such statements on the 
ground that they would be a means of revealing evidence of communicable dis- 
ease. The laws of the various States provide for the reporting of communicable 
diseases to State health officers, and it has been the practice of examining physi- 
cians who are performing examinations in connection with the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act to bring to the attention of the appropriate civil authority 
any instances of communicable disease which they may find. Any necessary 
followup will be made by the health authorities to see that such conditions are 
suitably cared for. 
® In calling attention to this matter, the Commission desires to point out that 
an employee may rightly feel that his agency is taking an unfair advantage of 
him if he is required by administrative order to turn over to his personnel office 
information which he has been assured is confidential. It is the Commission’s 
opinion that to check on the health of employees by requiring them to secure a 
report on their physical condition from their Selective Service Board may jeop- 
ardize the employee’s confidence in an agency’s personnel practices and mav tend 
to affect employee morale adversely. 
® Inquiries concerning this circular may be directed to the Medical Division of 
the Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C., Republic 5711 (telephone, 
extension 3058). 

By direction of the Commission: 

Very respectfully, 
L. A. Moyer, 
Executive Director and Chief Examiner. 


Mr. Brownson. Was any investigation ever made of John Mont- 
gomery subsequent to his entering on the Department of State pay- 
roll? 

Mr. Forp. No; there was none. 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. Chairman, I have one question I would like to ask. 

Mr. Brownson. Were there any other things that were not done 
in this case——— 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. That is, as you do them under your present 
procedures? 

Mr. Forp. The things that were not done: 

His activities in employments overseas were not investigated. 
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One of subject’s references could not be located and no substitution 
was made for that reference. 

Developed informants as required today were not interviewed. 

No neighborhood investigation was made. 

No credit record was checked. 

The applicant was not personally interviewed. 

There were various lapses of time showing on the application form 
which were not accounted for 

Those are the main things that were not done. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, under today’s procedures, these lapses 
would be accounted for because you do require a full field investiga- 
tion 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. For new personnel? 

Mr. Forp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. When was that program instituted? 

Mr. Forp. It has been, as I tried to depict on this chart, approach- 
ing the full field since early 1952. It, 1 would say, has reached in 
the early part of 1953 full field. 

Mrs. St. Georar. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. It is true that the investigation of Mr. Mont- 
gomery was the usual one at the time it was made? In other words, 
you would make a different type of investigation today, but in 1946 
the investigation to which he was submitted was the usual run-of-the- 
mill investigation; is that right? 

Mr. Forp. That is a difficult question to answer because I have 
pulled files of individuals who entered on the rolls in 1946 that have 
a much more complete investigation than he did 

Now, it’s impossible to say what caused a lack of investigation. 
As I 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. That is an important point to bring out because, 
after all, if it was usual to do it in that way it is not a matter of any 
great moment. If, on the other hand, for some special reason, his 
investigation was different, then maybe there is something to consider. 

Mr. Forp. Well, from my knowledge of the case—and I have 
investigated it as thoroughly as I know how—there was nothing new 
in that. I think it was purely pressure of work causing the investi- 
gation to be inadequate. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Ford, were there any definite regulations or 
standards or other expressions of policy as to the degree of investiga- 
tion that was required at the period of Mr. Montgomery’s entry into 
the State Department? 

Mr. Forp. To the best of my ability, to reconstruct the picture— 
in 1948 the first manual was issued—I have not been able, in the short 
time available to me, to go back and attempt to locate the adminis- 
trative memorandum that would normally constitute eventually a 
manual for agents, where they are located, and just what the exact 
instructions, written instructions, were in 1946. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you attempt to verify that situation for us 
and to forward to the committee such statements of policy which 
existed at the time of Montgomery’s death as you can locate, which 
determined the investigative procedures that were undertaken for 
an applicant—— 
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Mr. Forp. Yes; I will, sir, very definitely. 

Mr. Brownson. At the time of Montgomery’s entrance on duty? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

(The information concerning regulations of the Department of 
State as to investigative requirements from 1942 to 1953 is set forth 
in the appendix as exhibit No. 7A, 7B, 7C, and 7D.) 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. Chairman, could I clear up one point? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dopp. I thought General Hershey told us this morning that 
he had an affidavit from someone in the State Department, the sense 
of which was that the Department was aware that Montgomery had 
been rejected and was in a 4—F classification. 

Mr. Brownson. That was from FEA, which at that time was not 
a part of the State Department. 

Mr. Dopp. I see. 

Mr. Brownson. We have covered the investigations that were made 
prior to the hiring of Mr. Montgomery and at the time of the hiring. 
We found that no investigations were made subsequent to his entering 
on the payroll. 

You have explained the changes now in effect and the progression 
toward a full field investigation to prevent the employment of unsuit- 
able persons at this time. 

Mr. Lanrarr. May I ask a question along that line? 

Mr. Brownson. Out of the 40,000 people which we will accept as 
the total employment of the State Department for purposes of this 
hearing—out of the 40,000 people you have in the Department of 
State—there must be a large number who were hired after the same 
type of very hasty preliminary scrutiny which was given in the 
Montgomery case; is that not correct? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir; | would say a large number, but I could not, 
with accuracy, tell you what that number would be. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Montgomery had not been rechecked since 
the hasty check that was made at the time of his entry into the 
service? 

Mr. Forp. That is true. 

Mr. Brownson. What progress are you making toward rechecking 
this backlog of cases which accumulated over the period of years? 

Mr. Forp. We have a system, which Mr. McLeod has approved— 
in fact, he was the instigator of it—which requires that in the instance 
of each transfer or promotion, or other action, a check be made with 
my office. In that manner, we will be continually resurrecting from 
our files cases that might be similar to those of John Montgomery. 
We would then schedule, where there is inadequate investigation, the 
proper investigation covering those inadequate areas that were shown 
originally. 

(Information furnished by Mr. Ford concerning recalling of em- 
ployees is as follows:) 

Exutsit No. 8 


RESCREENING OF EMPLOYEES 


Although there has been some rescreening done over the past years, usually 
upon receipt of derogatory reports or allegations pertaining to incumbent em- 
ployees, the first real step in this direction was possible when on September 15, 
1951, the then Division of Sec urity was granted a supplemental budget to prov ide 
for overtime work by seven clerks to initiate a reinvestigations program. Upon 
receipt of this authority these clerks were immediately assigned to the SY file 
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rooms after regular working hours where they compared the payrolls of the 
Department and Foreign Service with the SY files and in that manner prepared 
a list of all personnel of the Department of State whose security file did not con- 
tain an investigation. The then Division of Security undertook to initiate 
reinvestigations on the personnel so listed. The reinvestigations program from 
that time to the present has been in effect on a nonpriority basis with the result 
that it has not been possible to complete these reinvestigations rapidly because 
of the priorities assigned to other types of cases and because of the lack of 
investigative personnel to process these cases. 

Shortly after the appointment of Mr. McLeod as Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs he ordered that a new and up-to-date security 
clearance would be necessary before personnel of the Department could be 
transferred or promoted, thus reactivating security files on personnel at a greatly 
accelerated rate. This order has had the effect of initiating investigations on 
many cases which were not activated under the original comparison of payrolls 
to SY records and placed the rescreening process on a more complete basis. 

Mr. Brownson. I believe you mentioned this morning there were 
2,300 State Department personnel at the present time who have never 
been subjected to an adequate investigation; is that right? 

Mr. Forp. That is the best estimate, sir, that we can obtain. 

Mr. Brownson. How did you arrive at that estimate? 

Mr. Forp. That was arrived at, sir, in a survey conducted in ap- 
proximately November 1952, and actually in conducting that survey 
we checked payroll records. 

Now, of course, you get into the terminology—adequacy and un- 
investigated. 

That is the best figure I could come up with. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, if we accept the State Department 
total of personnel at the present time as 40,000, 37,700 of them have 
been adequately checked? 

Mr. Forp. If you accept that, that would be true, sir; but I cannot 
go back and check each one of those files, and I feel it would be a 
tremendous expense and a waste of time to do so, I feel our other 
program is much more effective. 

Mr. Brownson. I quite agree with you. I just wanted to get a 
statement of the job that is ahead of you. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. I understand 37,000 have been or have not been? 

Mr. Brownson. 37,000 have been. 

Mr. Dopp. 37,000— 

Mr. Brownson. 2,300 have not been. 

Mr. Dopp. Out of the 40,000. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. How many, then, would be maintenance people, for 
example; do you know? 

Mr. Forp. I could—— 

Mr. Dopp. Janitors? 

Mr. Forp. I could not answer that question, sir. I would be 
glad to get it for you, if it was pertinent. 

Mr. Dopp. There would be some? 

Mr. Forp. Oh, yes; definitely. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, these are being screened not only for 
loyalty but for other factors of unsuitability? 

Mr. Forp. Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. How long do you estimate it will take to clear up 
that backlog of 2,300 cases, using this transfer-and-promotion technique 
that you mentioned? 
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Mr. Forp. Sir, I have not been able as yet to make a study of 
just how long that will take. I could not answer the question as of 
the moment. 

Mr. Brownson. How long has this transfer-and-promotion check 
method been utilized? 

Mr. Forp. It has not been utilized to the extent that it is now 
prior to the time that Mr. McLeod came on duty, but 

Mr. Brownson. That is the reason I asked that question, because 
when I talked to Mr. Humelsine, at the time we first went into the 
Montgomery case, Mr. Humelsine led me to believe they were 
proceeding at that time on this check on the basis of the sensitivity 
of the position occupied by the individual. 

Mr. Forp. There is one thing, though, that I want to clarify there. 
I say not to the extent that it is being employed now. There has been, 
to my knowledge, for about 2 or 3 years, and under Mr. Humelsine, a 
system of activating files at the time of promotions, and also at the 
time of what is known as cryptographic clearances. When an indi- 
vidual is being assigned to code room, therefore, it will assist us in 
effect to activate these files. I am saying the new system calls for 
activating practically all the files. 

Mr. Brownson. Does the Office of Security make all of its own 
investigations? 

Mr. Forp. No; it does not. 

You mean of our own personnel, sir? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. You make all of the investigations of your own 
personnel? 

Mr. Forp. Of our own agents, security officers, and evaluators; 
that is true, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. In what respect do you use investigations made by 
outside agencies? 

Mr. Forp. Naturally, at the time we begin an investigation of an 
applicant, we have a sensitive-position check made. That will bring 
forth any previous investigation made either by the Civil Service 
Commission, the FBI, Defense Department, or other agency. Then, 
we will determine the adequacy of coverage, look at the period of time 
involved, and determine what additional investigation is to be made. 

We’re certainly not going to duplicate another agency’s investiga- 
tion where it is full and complete, as in the case of the FBI. 

Mr. Brownson. In investigating State Department personnel 
now—and I mean State Department personnel in general, not Office 
of Security personnel alone—your Office of Security does use the 
resources of the FBI; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Forp. Very definitely, sir. In fact, we depend very greatly on 
them. 

Mr. Brownson. What other outside agencies do you use? 

Mr. Forp. The Civil Service Commission; Defense Department. 

Mr. Brownson. You have investigative organizations abroad, 
operating under the supervision of the Office of Security? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; we have in six geographical areas of the Foreign 
Service Security personnel, which chief function is in survey work, 
namely, physical-security survey, technical-security survey for 
listening devices and microphones, investigative work as far as alien, 
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non-United States citizen employees is concerned, and procedural 
security, document protection, conference security. 

Mr. Brownson. How many agents do you have in those posts? 

Mr. Forp. In Paris, for example, we have stationed at the head- 
quarters and in resident offices in London, Vienna, Rome, approxi- 
magmately 15 officers. 

Mr. Brownson. That is 15 officers each? 

Mr. Forp. No; a total of 15 for a European area. 

That has been recently increased. I do not have the exact figure 
available 

Mr. Brownson. You have about 60 officers all over the world? 

{r. Forp. 60 officers in total throughout the world. 

Mr. Brownson. At how many posts are those 60 officers stationed? 

Mr. Forp. They are stationed at 21—that is the figure I came up 
with today—posts throughout the world, either at a headquarters’ 
post or a resident post. 

Mr. Brownson. Is your office responsible for security investiga- 
tions for Mutual Security Administration and TCA abroad? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; we have had very close liaison operations with 
them and have endeavored, to the best of our ability, to assist them 
in investigations wherever possible. 

In Paris, for example, they do have an investigative unit. 

In all of the embassies throughout the world or consular posts we 
do arrange the use of facilities available to us for investigation of alien 
employees and have always used our services and facilities to assist 
them in any way we possibly can. 

Mr. Brownson. You have agents, in other words, at 21 out of 
about 80 diplomatic posts 

Mr. Forp. I think there are approximately 2380 diplomatic posts 
throughout the world, but we have them stationed in, as I said, 
about 21 different posts 

(Information later furnished by Mr. Ford concerning the ceograph- 
ical distribution of security officers is as follows: 


Exuipit No. 9 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF SECURITY OFFICERS OF THE OFFICE OF SECURITY 


The Physical Security and Foreign Operations staff presently has 61 positions 
for security officers. All of these positions are not filled. The officers work out 
of 6 regional offices and headquarters Washington, covering a total of 266 diplo- 
matic posts. These officers are assigned to 19 separate posts and must cover all 
other posts by travel from their headquarters. It will be noted that regional 
security officers are expected to cover more than one diplomatic post as indicated 
by the following tabulation: 


Central America and Caribbean: 


Europe: | South America: 
Number of positions- - -- si Number of positions___.----- 5 
Posts in region_- a 71 Posts in region . 2 
| 


Germany: 





Number of positions_....-_-- 8 Number of positions_-------- 5 

Posts in region ss caaastia acess 1 a Pete in PON. bo. cpeciaap) SO 
Near East, Africa, and India: Canada and Bermuda (covered from 

Number of positions_.__...... 11 headquarters) : 

Posts in region...........- . 66 Number of positions_-------- 1 
Far Fast: ee aes oe ee 17 

Number of positions_.___--_- 13 

Posts 80 FORO. ce cde cme 33 | 
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Mr. Forp. The other posts are reached by travel from regional 
headquarters. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you consider that a good situation? 

Mr. Forp. Sir, I feel that we have to expand our agents and have 
them stationed in more diplomatic posts, particularly in order to be 
able to cover professionally investigation of leads and afford on-the- 
spot security assistance. 

Mr. Brownson. Where you don’t have a professional investigator 
stationed or where you can’t spare manpower from your pool, who 
conducts the investigations? 

Mr. Forp. Usually, sir, an administrative officer, or an officer of 
the Embassy that has been designated with the title of post security 
officer. For example, in Rykjavik, where we have no professional 
officer stationed, an administrative officer would be the one that 
would cover any leads that might be sent out there to him. 

Mr. Brownson. Most of those officers have no investigative 
experience? 

Mr. Forp. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. In that type of investigation, does that officer 
making the investigation have a responsibility to you or to your 
section? 

Mr. Forp. Actually, his direct chain of responsibility would be 
through the principal officer. 

We have had some fairly good investigations, however, conducted 
by them, since we do have the responsibility of attempting to train 
these officers, to show them the facilities that are available to them. 

Mr. Brownson. Do your agents abroad investigate substantive 
matters for MSA and TCA, for instance, in bribery and illegal bidding 
on Government contracts, or converting of foreign aid from intended 
purposes? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; we have, sir, in the past. We have in coordination 
with and in cooperation with security personnel of the Mutual 
Security Administration investigated such matters. 

Mr. Brownson. What is the relationship between your office and 
the Inspection Service of the Department of State? 

Mr. Forp. The Inspection Service of the Department of State 
and it is entirely in the Foreign Service where the inspection corps 
operates—is responsible primarily for the inspection of diplomatic 
posts from the standpoint of efficiency and in administrative opera- 
tions aside from security. 

The security officer, of course, inspects from the standpoint of the 
four items of security—physical, technical, personnel, and procedural. 
The inspector covers fiscal matters, proficiency of performance of 
individual employees, writing of efficiency reports on employees, and 
the overall operation of the post. 

Mr. Kpnnexty. Do the inspectors have any responsibility, along 
the conduct of the personnel? 

Mr. Forp. They have in the past, sir, had responsibility for the 
moral conduct of personnel and have made their own investigations 
of that. That is true. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Do they have any responsibility today? 

Mr. Forp. That responsibility today has been diminished. 

There will be unquestionably meetings and conferences in the very 
near future to clarify and draw a line of demarcation where there may 
be overlapping jurisdictions or confusion existing. 
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(Additional information concerning the Office of Security and the 
Foreign Service Inspection Corps, furnished by Mr. Ford, appears in 
the appendix under exhibits 10A and 10B.) 

Mr. Brownsown. Is it now incumbent on the Personnel Division of 
the Department of State to follow the Security Division recommenda- 
tions when investigations disclose adverse factors other than dis- 
loyalty? In other words, does personnel have to act upon your 
recommendations when your investigations disclose adverse factors 
aside from disloyalty? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir; I’d say—— 

Mr. Brownson. They are mandated to do that? 

Mr. Forp. That is true, sir. They would follow—and, of course, 
you have for the first time created under Mr. McLeod a very close 
working relationship. It’s always been close, but you have it within 
the same bureau now. 

Mr. Brownson. When did that start? How long has that policy 
been in effect? 

Mr. Forp. I would say it has been in effect since the issuance of 
the Executive order. However, there has been, prior to the issuance 
of the Executive order, and since Mr. McLeod’s arrival on duty, a 
period during which we would, you might say, get into the suitability 
factors, as differentiated from pure security or loyalty factors. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, the Executive order of which you 
are speaking was the one that was issued this year? 

Mr. Forp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. What was the previous personnel policy in cases 
where adverse findings other than disloyalty were disclosed by 
investigation? 

Mr. Forp. Previously we did not pass upon any suitability factors. 
We merely passed upon security and loyalty factors. The file then 
was transmitted over to the other area of the Department and it was 
our responsibility to call attention to suitability factors that had been 
disclosed in the investigation and attach the investigative reports. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have questions, Mr. Kennelly? 

Mr. Kennetuy. Yes, Mr. Brownson. 

Was the decision made by someone in the Personnel Division or 
someone in the area office? 

Mr. Forp. Sir, I am not sufficiently familiar with the operations 
of the personnel office to be able to answer that correctly. 

Mr. Kennewiy. Has this new policy which went into effect even 
previous to the recent Executive order been made a matter of regula- 
tion in the Department? 

Mr. Forp. I understand that it has, sir. I couldn’t cite it for you. 

Mr. KenneE xy. Well, now 

Mr. Forp. It may be an oral policy at the moment. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Anyway, now that the Executive order is in 
effect . 

Mr. Forp. Oh, yes; it will definitely be promulgated into written 
regulations; that is true. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Well, the Executive order says that certain unsuit- 
able factors must be considered, but in the State Departznent the 
decision as to whether a man is unsuitable in the light of certain 
factors that may appear in the investigation will rest in your office? 

Mr. Forp. We will have the authority to make the recommendation; 
that is true. 
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Mr. Kennetxiy. You made the statement a little while ago, in 1946, 
when the Montgomery case was being investigated, that the report of 
the investigator, the report that the investigator made, would prob- 
ably have gone directly to the Personnel Division rather than to the 
Chief of the Security Division at that time; is that right? 

Mr. Forp. I’m trying to clarify the date. In 1946 we, the Office 
of,Security, took over the evaluation function. However, in this 
particular case, since there was no security data uncovered, it would 
have gone directly; that is true. There would have been no matter 
disclosed by the limited investigation made in the Montgomery case 
that would have required any evaluation on our part. So, it would 
have gone over directly, without there having to be any evaluation 
from the standpoint of adverse information, from the standpoint of 
security and loyalty. There was nothing disclosed. So, there would 
have been clearance. 

Mr. Kenney. Yes, but my point is: Wouldn’t it have gone to a 
security officer of some title, who would have been responsible or 
would have had the responsibility of looking at the report and seeing 
whether the report in his estimation and investigation in his estima- 
tion were adequate? 

Mr. Forp. That is true, sir; it would have been, just as today these 
reports do go up to superiors. Who that superior was at the time, I 
cannot say 

Mr. Kenney. Well, I am not asking for his name. 

Mr. Forp. No. 

Mr. KenneE.xy. I am just trying to find out if there was such a 
system in effect. 

Mr. Forp. Very definitely. 

Mr. KENNELLY. So that for the purpose of seeing if the report and 
the investigation were adequate, as distinguished from evaluating, it 
would have been sent to a superior officer? 

Mr. Forp. That is true. 

(Mr. Ford furnished the following additional information con- 
cerning evaluations:) 

Exuisir No. 11 


EVALUATIONS OF INVESTIGATIVE REPORTS 


On August 27, 1948, upon the establishment of the Division of Security (SY), 
there was established in that Division an Evaluations Branch. This was the 
= t time that personnel applicant investigations were evaluated as to security 
by the now Office of Security Prior to that time such evaluations were made 
as follows: 

Prior to 1946 all evaluations, both security and suitability, were made in the 
Personnel Divisions. 

During the summer of 1945 there was established in the Office of Controls a 
position of security officer who held the title of special assistant to the Director 
of the Office of Controls. Although it appears that this security officer may have 
on occasion expressed informal opinions on the security fitness of certain applicants 
prior to the first part of 1946, it was in February or March of that year that a 
procedure was adopted which required that the Investigations Branch (then 
known as Office of the Chief Special Agent) route all investigative reports to the 
Personnel Divisions through the Office of Controls. When these investigative 
reports were received by the Office of Controls a security determination was 
made and the Personnel Divisions were so informed. It was at this time that the 
security clearance sheet which with variations has been used since 1946 was first 
adopted. 

Although in early 1947 the evaluative function was transferred to personnel 
of the Office of the Chief Special Agent the evaluators were considered personnel 
of the Office of Controls rather than of the Office of the Chief Special Agent. 
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This continued in effect until the establishment of the Evaluations Branch in 
1948, as noted above. 


At the present time all personnel cases both applicant investigations and in- 
cumbent employees’ reinvestigations are evaluated by the Review and Dissemi- 
nation Staff, formerly known as the Evaluations Branch. These evaluations 
are being made in the light of the standards set by Executive Order 10450. These 
standards are being applied in a most rigorous manner in cases involving appli- 
eants. If an investigation of an applicant raises a doubt, the doubt is resolved 
in favor of the Government and the applicant is not employed. Further, investi- 
gations of applicants must now affirmatively indicate that the employment of 
the applicant is consistent with the interests of the national security before a 
clearance will be granted. 

At no time was Mr. Humelsine charged with the responsibility for evaluating 
investigative reports of applicants However, there were times when as Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Administration he was called upon to make decisions 
in certain very difficult applicant cases after reviewing the recommendations of 
the then Evaluations Branch or in the case of employees, the recommendations 
of the Loyalty Security Board 

Mr. Brownson. Have there been policy directives issued in the 
Department of State over the past few years broadening the scope of 
the investigative duties and requiring security to take into considera- 
tion factors other than security factors in investigations? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; there have, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, gradually moral factors and other 
factors have become a consideration for investigations to a greater 
degree over the last few years? 

Mr. Forp. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. That has been implemented by State Department 
directives? 

Mr. Foro. That is true 

Mr. Brownson. In 1946, at the time of Montgomery’s entry into 
the Department of State, did the investigative records that you have 
been able to dig up place much emphasis on investigation for moral 
and other disqualifying evidence, aside from security risk? 

Mr. Forp. I could answer it by saying that 1 know of no emphasis 
being placed by anything that I have seen in the files on the moral 
angle of cases; no. 

Mr. Brownson. What I mean is: In 1946, were they investigating 
for an overall background of fitness over an above security considera- 
tions, or were the investigations primarily directed toward disloyaltv? 

Mr. Forp. I would say they were directed primarily toward security 
and disloyalty; but, of course, I have no record to show exactly what 
the instructions were in those days. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any statement that you would like 
to have included in the record at this point concerning the details of 
the plans and procedures which you have in mind for the conduct of 
your Division in the future? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

[ have spoken here for some time about the inadequacy of investi- 
gations that perhaps have been conducted in the past, but I do think, 
in all fairness, there must be—there should be—placed in the record 
some of the good work that certainly has been done. 

When derogatory information has been uncovered, I have found 
that, by and large, they have done a very good job in running that 
derogatory information down. 

I’d like to include into the record the fact that 8,558 persons were 
turned down for Department of State employment during the period 
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January 1947—January 1953 as the result of investigations conducted 
by our officers. During that same period the Division of Security 
investigated 78,000 persons. 

I would like also to say that we have conducted investigations in 
the visa-passport fraud area during the period July 1950 to December 
1952 that have resulted in 13 indictments. 

We have, as you know, made investigations of a project nature, as 
in the case of the Voice of America, which have resulted in large 
numbers of individuals previously investigated being separated from 
the service. 

I do feel those briefly give you some indication that we are able to 
conduct very adequate investigations and have done some excellent 
work in that field. 

As to our future plans, I might say this: That our goal definitely 
is a maintenance of the highest investigative standards and more 
frequent conferences and training of personnel. 

Since Mr. McLeod has entered on duty, we have had our supervisors 
in foreign countries back to the United States for a conference in 
training session, and we have called in an expert from the FBI to bring 
them up to date on various topics. 

We have also arranged for a conference of our special agents in 
charge of our field offices in the United States. 

We have also a reorganization plan for FOA study by a survey 
group, from Mr. McLeod’s office, which will go into the details of 
many of the things this committee has asked, as to where we stand, 
how many additional personnel we need, et cetera; and we have, as I 
mentioned before, provided what I feel is a very effective system to 
insure the resurrection of these cases that may be uninvestigated or 
inadequately investigated. 

In closing, I would like to state how much I appreciate the coopera- 
tion that has been extended to me by members of this committee and 
in the numerous discussions we have had on the Montgomery case. 
It has been very nice. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. 

Do you have any questions now, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Mzaper. Mr. Ford, you told us when you first entered the 
State Department you were abroad for 5 years, as I recall it? 

Mr. Forp. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And what was your post abroad? 

Mr. Forp. I served first in Caracas, Venezuela; thereafter in Mexico 
City and thereafter in Paris, France. 

Mr. Meaper. And what were your duties in Caracas, Venezuela? 

Mr. Forp. I was area security officer, covering 21 Foreign-Service 
posts in the northern South American countries and the Caribbean. 
In Mexico City I was regional security officer, covering 52 Foreign- 
Service posts in Mexico, Central America, and Caribbean. In Paris, 
I was regional security supervisor, covering all of Europe, including 
Iron Curtain posts. 

Mr. Meaper. So, your work has always been in the security field 
in the State Department? 

Mr. Forp. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Mraprr. Could you give us the exact date you took this 
position? 
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Mr. Forp. The exact date I took the position in the Department 
of State? 

Mr. Mraper. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In March, 1947, I left the FBI. 

Mr. Mgaprer. No; I mean when you assumed your present office 
here. 

Mr. Forp. I assumed the position of Chief of the then Division of 
Security in July, the latter part of July 1952. I became Director of 
what was then changed from Division to Office of Security in late 
December 1952. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, as I understand it, your immediate predecessor 
in this type of work was Mr. Nicholson, and prior to him Mr. Travis 
Fletcher? 

Mr. Forp. No, sir; I was speaking of Mr. Travis Fletcher as Chief 
of the Investigations Branch. 

Prior to Mr. Nicholson and serving from 1940, approximately, to 
1948, was Mr. Thomas Fitch, who had the title of Chief Special 
Agent. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, Mr. Fitch would have been in charge 
of investigative work or security work at the time Mr. Montgomery 
was hired by the State Department? 

Mr. Forp. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And we have established he is not available? 

Mr. Forp. That is true. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Fitch is retired now, isn’t he? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; he is retired, in Florida. 

Mr. Brownson. I just wanted to get in the record an advertisement 
for Florida in deference to Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lantarr. That was just a logical assumption. 

Mr. Meaper. Are there any people still with your division who 
were here at the time Mr. Fitch was in charge? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir; there are. 

Mr. Meaper. Are there any of them here in the hearing today? 

Mr. Forp. No; there’s none at the hearing today. 

Mr. Mzapsr. Could you give us the names of, starting with the 
importance of their responsibilities, those who are here available in 
Washington who worked under Mr. Fitch? 

Mr. Forp. May I call for some assistance on this, since I am—-— 

Mr. Mzaper. Certainly. 

Mr. Forp. There are no supervisors. They were all investigators, 
actually. There are no supervisors presently on our rolls that were 
on the rolls in supervisory capacity at the time Mr. Fitch was in charge. 
There are investigators, however, that were under Mr. Fitch and in 
investigative capacitv, but no supervisory capacity. 

Mr. Meaper. Could you give us the names of some of the senior 
investigators? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; Mr. Floyd—F-l—-o-y-d; McCoy—M-c-C-0-y. 

Mr. Meaper. Is he still in your division? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; he is. 

Mr. Thomas E. Hoffman—H-—o-f-f—m-—a-n. 

Mr. Meaper. They are still in your office? 

Mr. Forp. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, let me ask whether or not you make any dis- 
tinction between an applicant who has no previous Government 
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service and one who is transferred from some other Government 
agency? 

Mr. Forp. There’s no distinction, sir, except that an applicant 
transferring from another Government agency unquestionably or 
likely would have some investigative report written on him while 
with the other agency. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, I would have the same impression that you 
have apparently. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Meraper. I would assume someone who was employed by the 
Government had had some kind of screening at the time of his original 
employment and that his satisfactory service in a Government agency 
was some testimonial to his character and his morality and his ability 
or don’t you make that assumption? 

Mr. Forp. I don’t make that assumption; no. You find in many 
instances that, although an individual was employed by another 
Government agency, he has not been investigated. They have never 
had, perhaps an investigative agency, or an investigative program of 
any type. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, now, let’s get down to Mr. Montgomery’s case. 
He was employed by the FEA. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. Did you check as to whether or not there had been 
any investigation of Mr. Montgomery before he became employed by 
FEA? 

Mr. Forp. We, as I recall—and again that gets into the details of 
the report—we did check employment at FEA; but I do not believe 
there was any investigation or any investigative record at all in 
existence at FEA. 

I’ll have to verify that, sir. 

Mr. Meraper. In other words, now, in this check you have made 
subsequent to this committee’s inquiry, you have learned that the 
FEA never did make an investigation of Mr. Montgomery before 
they hired him? 

Mr. Forp. I say that is my recollection. Not having studied the 
case before I came over here today and understanding the committee 
would not go into detail of the particular case, since we had discussed 
it with the personnel 

Mr. Meaper. As a matter of fact, when some of these temporary 
war agencies disbanded, as is the case right now of some of these 
control agencies, like OPS, employees that were hired in those tem- 
porary agencies, when they had to get their personnel together rapidly 
and perhaps didn’t do too careful a job of screening, find their way 
into the permanent departments; isn’t that, in general, a true state- 
ment, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I have seen it happen; yes. 

Mr. Meaper. And that seems to have been Mr. Montgomery’s 
case. At least he came from FEA, which is no longer in existence, 
into the State Department. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. Apparently there was an inadequate check by the 
State Department, and I am just wondering whether a part of that 
inadequacy was due to the fact that they assumed FEA had screened 
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him and that his service with FEA was some testimonial to his 
qualifications and his loyalty. 

Mr. Foro. It’s certainly a possibility, but I never would want to 
make an assumption. I think it is extremely dangerous in mvesti- 
gative work to assume that investigation or that an individual’s 
service was all right just because he was kept on the rolls for a 
particular length of time. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, you mentioned the screening of Voice of 
America employees as a creditable job which your office had done 
Quite a number of people have been discharged as a result of that 
screening; have they not? 

Mr. Forp. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And perhaps going a little farther along the line the 
chairman was asking about awhile ago, is this matter of morality or 
homosexuality regarded by the State Department as a disqualification 
for service in the State Department? 

Mr. Forp. Very definitely 

Mr. Mraper. And has that been consistently the case over the 
past, sav, 6 or 7 years? 

Mr. Forp. I would say that my knowledge goes back to when 
statistics were first kept on the subject, namely, in January 1947. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, I would like to offer vou the opportunity to 
clear the atmosphere, because I think there has been an impression 
that an unusual number of persons of homosexual tendencies have 
rotten into the State Department somehow or another, and if that is 
not the case I think you ought to have a chance here in the public 
record to clear it up. 

Mr. Forp. Well, I think in public testimony previously I have stated 
what we have done, or the office I now head has done, since 1947 
that there have been 425 individuals separated as a result of investi- 
gation into allegations of this particular nature. 

[ think the figures speak for themselves, sir. 

As to an impression as to how many persons of that type were in 
the Department of State, I have no knowledge, nor does anyone have 
1 know the subject very well. In many instances, it’s not possible to 
say or to know that an individual has the unfortunate experience of 
having this proclivity until sometimes 10 minutes before he’s inter- 
viewed for it. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. George. Mr. Ford, you stated that there were 8,558 
persons who had been turned down for the State Department. Now, 
when did that occur? Is that over a very long period, or is that 
simply since you have been head of the Security Office? 

Mr. Forp. Those figures cover a period from January 1947 to 
January 1953. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. Oh, I see. So, they cover roughly a 5-year 
period, 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mrs. Str. GrorGe. And that is 8,558? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. And that is over the period 1947-53? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Thank you. 
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That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Your policy now is to rescreen State Department 
personnel whenever they are transferred or promoted, as 1 under- 
stand it; is that correct? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. Now, under that policy, under which you are 
operating, it would be very possible for an individual with the same 
mental background here as Mr. Montgomery to be in the Department 
for a number of years and not be detected: is that not true? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; it is. It’s possible. However, 1 would say that 
what we would do, naturally, after this transfer procedure has been 
in operation for a period of time, would be then to go through and make 
asurvey. At that time we could very easily, just by a simple technique 
of the thickness of the file, determine pretty much what the extent 
of coverage has been on an individual 

It is too difficult a task as of the moment. There are to many 
uncertainties as to what programs, for example, will remain with 
State. 

Naturally, such programs as reduction in force could cause a 
tremendous expenditure of funds and effort on investigating individu- 
als that shortly would be scheduled to be reduced i in force. So, now 
is not the time to attempt that type of survey 

This particular transfer system would certs ainly be the solution to 
it for a period of some time to come, but then naturally, at some future 
date we would make a survey 

Mr. Lanrarr. I understand that. 

Mr. Forp. And go back on 

Mr. Lanvarr. It was brought out during the earlier questioning 
that Mr. Montgomery, although he had only a very minor investi- 
gation by the De ‘partment at the time he was employed, had, never- 
theless, not been rescreened prior to his death; and the point that I 
was interested in was whether or not, even under current State Depart- 
ment policies, that situation might still be true—that had not he 
committed suicide he might still be working for the Department and 
might not be rescreened, unless he was promoted or transferred for 
some time. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Actually, as I recall my knowledge of the file on Montgomery, at 
one time he was up for an international conference. He would have 
been caught under our present system because he would have had his 
file reviewed to determine if it was all right for him to go to an inter- 
national conference, and at that time the file would have been 
reactivated. 

Mr. Lantarr. He was in the same position since September of 1951, 
until his death. He had, however, not been promoted, or had not bee n 
up for promotion—— 

Mr. Forp. It would not have been caught on a promotion. 

Mr. Lantarr. And unless he was transferred to another depart- 
ment, or ordered to some other type of duty, such as this international 
conference, he wouldn’t have been picked up? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. Now, you determine it is only for monetary reasons, 
and because of the size of your staff that is being utilized to better 
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advantage, that you are not going to undertake rescreening the whole 
2,300 that ‘have not been screen. sd; is that right? 

Mr. Forp. We feel, of course, after the survey has been made of our 
area, perhaps different conclusions will be formed. However, we feel 
there are two factors: One, of course, is the money it will take, and 
then there is just the physical burden of employing a large number of 
agents to conduct all of these back investigations and then, after they 
are finished, trying to decide what you are going to do with that 
increased staff. 

It is a tremendous morale factor, for one thing, to just increase a 
staff overnight, especially in a field that is specialized and profes- 
sional, and then find, after a period of approximately a year, you are 
going to reduce it in force. 

There are many reasons why I feel it is impractical. However, my 
recommendations are subject, of course, to study. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In the past 3 or 4 or 5 fiscal years, have your budget 
requests for personnel in the Office of Security, been approved by the 
Congress? 

Mr. Forp. Sir, I’m not familiar with budget requests. Again, I 
have to state that I have not been back in the United States long 
enough to know all of the factors that went into consideration of 
budgets in the past. 

Mr. Lantarr. I wonder if you could find out for us the requests of 
the Office of Security for personnel and for funds since 1946 in order 
to carry out this security program; the action taken upon the request 
by the Bureau of the Budget; and the action taken upon the Bureau 
of the Budget recommendations by the Congress. 

Mr. Forp. I certainly will. 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that this data may be 
included in the record at this point. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The data furnished by Mr. Ford follows:) 
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Mr. Lantarr. Now, of the 8,558 that were turned down, could you 
tell us over what period of time you were referring to? 

Mr. Forp. Since 1947. 

Mr. Lantarr. Since 1947? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Lantarr. And how many were screened during that period? 
In other words, out of how many are we talking about? 

Mr. Forp. Seventy-eight thousand persons. 

Mr. Lantarr. Eight thousand five hundred and fifty-eight is the 
figure that were turned down for security or other reasons since 1947, 

Mr. Forp. That is true. 

Mr. Lantarr. Now, in connection with Mr. Meader’s question, 
since 1947 has morality been a factor? In other words, if a person was 
dete rmined Lo be a homosexual, for example, he would be rejected for 
employment? 

Mr. Forp. Immediately; ves. 

Mr. Lantarr. And that has existed since 1947; is that right to 
your knowledge? 

Mr. Forp. To my knowledge; yes. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And it may have existed prior to that time? 

Mr. Forp. It is possible. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Now, when did this rescreening program start? 

Mr. Forp. Well, I don’t have any exact date, but to the best of my 
recollection, on the full basis that it now exists, shortly after Mr. 
McLeod came on duty. When it existed on the partial basis of 
cryptographic clearance being a reason for activating the file, or pro- 
motion be 2 a reason for ac tivating the file, I cannot Say; but Vl be 
glad to get that information for you 

Mr. Lantarr. All right. 

Now, with reference to the standards that you had set up in 1951, 
whereby certain personnel would have to go through practically a 
full-field investigation for sensitive positions, would those who were 
already in sensitive positions, but who had not been given the type of 
fi: ld investigation that was described for 1951, be reviewed and have 
their files rey iewed? 

Mr. Forp. Not unless they came up for some special reason, 
such as promotion. Actually, to the best of my knowledge, they were 
not pull d. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Rescreened? 

Mr. Forp. There was not sufficient personnel to take on this 
rescreening project in 1951 to the extent that we contemplate it nuw. 

So, if an individual were in a sensitive position, he would not have 
had his file pulled in 1951, to the best of my knowledge, for rein- 
vestigation or bringing up to date. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You say the reason for that was because of a lack of 
personnel? 

Mr. Forp. To the best of my knowledge; ves. 

Mr. Lantarr. I think that is why these budget requests that I 
asked you for would have some bearing on the policy of the State 
Department in connection with security investigations. 

Those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Holtzman. 

Mr. Horitrzman. Well, now, Mr. Ford, that would hold true in 
every year we see on that chart; isn’t that so, as to this last question 
Mr. Lantaff asked you? 
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The reason there wasn’t a constant rescreening and the reason 
we won’t have a constant rescreening is because of a lack of personnel 
and other factors— 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Hourzman. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Forp. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotrzman. That was true in 1940, as it was last year, and as 
it will be next year; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Forp. That is true. 

Mr. Hourzman. No further questions. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dopp. I have a couple of questions. 

Do Government employees have to take physical examinations 
when they enter upon Government employment? 

Mr. Foro. I’m not qualified, sir, to speak in that particular field. 
I believe other witnesses will be in position to testify. 

Mr. Dopp. You don’t know? 

Mr. Forp. I don’t—I do know, but I don’t know accurately enough 
to be able to testify, except from hearsay. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, what I wanted to find out is whether or not this 
man, Montgomery, had any physical examination when he first came 
into Government employment. You don’t know? 

Mr. Forp. I do know that he did have. As I understand, it was 
shortly after his employment. 

Mr. Dopp. And does that include any psychiatric examination of 
any kind? 

Mr. Forp. I do not know that. 

Mr. Dopp. You don’t know that? 

Mr. Forp. No. 

Mr. Dopp. Do you think it should? 

Mr. Forp. I definitely feel that it should; yes. 

Mr. Dopp. Every applic ant of the Federal Government should have 
a psychiatric examination? 

Mr. Forp. Well, | am not a medical man, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. I know you are not, sir, but I would like your opinion. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have the best coverage possible. 

Mr. Dopp. What? 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have the best medical coverage possible. 

Mr. Dopp. I just want to know what you think. Do you think 
every applic ant for Government service should get a full field investi- 
gation? 

Mr. Forp. Definitely. 

Mr. Dopp. Everyone? 

Mr. Forp. Everyone. 

Mr. Dopp. Have you any idea of how many dollars or men that 
would require of this Government? 

Mr. Forp. I haven’t the slightest. 

Mr. Dopp. You haven’t the slightest? 

Mr. Forp. No. 

Mr. Dopp. I thought I heard you use the word “‘caught,”’ when you 
were talking about Montgomery. What would you have caught him 
at? 

Mr. Forp. Sir, would you please repeat the question? 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I may have misunderstood you, but I thought you 
answered a question here a few minutes ago in this vein: Had you done 
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something or other investigativewise about Montgomery, he would 
have been caught. 

Mr. Forp. I don’t remember that word. 

Mr. Dopp. Is that what you said? 

Mr. Forp. I do not recall that word being used in any of my testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Dopp. You don’t recall that? 

Mr. Forp. No, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. I may have misunderstood you, but I thought it was 
used. 

Mr. Forp. Maybe detected. 

Mr. Dopp. Detected, did you say? 

Mr. Forp. I might have said detected. 

Mr. Dopp. What would you have detected? 

Mr. Forp. We would have detected the existence of a civil-service 
record, including 

Mr. Dopp. A civil-service record? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; including the physical. 

Mr. Dopp. Including the physical? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. You would have found he had apprehensive psychosis; 
is that right? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. No more than that? 

Mr. Forp. No more than that. 

Mr. Hourzman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dopp. I yield to Mr. Holtzman. 

Mr. Hourazman. I think the question Mr. Dodd was asking was 
this: You had indicated before, in answer to Mr. Lantaff’s question, 
that had you had the new system in effect at the time he, Montgomery, 
made application to go to an international conference he would have 
been caught. 

Mr. Dopp. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Forp. Oh, I see. In other words, what I was speaking of 
there is that, having gone to an international conference, approval 
would have been obtained from my office and, under the system we 
now have in effect, we would have activated his file and actually gone 
back and determined that there was an inadequate investigation and 
scheduled it for full field investigation. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, all that you would have caught, then was that 
you wanted to do more investigative work? 

Mr. Forp. That is it. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, there isn’t anything in his record that I know 
of -—— 

Mr. Forp. No; I definitely did not intend to leave that impression 
at all. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I am sure you didn’t, and I just wanted to have 
the record clear on that point. 

Mr. Forp. I was just indicating that investigatively 

Mr. Brownson. | think in context, if I remember it—it was fairly 
apparent—the inadequacy under discussion was only that of the degree 
of investigation. 
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Mr. Dopp. Well, I wanted to make that clear. This man is dead. 

Mr. Forp. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Dopp. I don’t know him, and I am not here in his cause, but 
I have heard nothing that would cast any shadow on his loyalty, his 
ability or, indeed, on his character. 

Now, I think that ought to be made clear on the record; and when 
we use words like “caught” and ‘detected,’ I am afraid the public 
may get the impression that there was something else involved here, 
and I am sure you don’t want to do that, and I don’t think our com- 
mittee wants to do that. 

Mr. Forp. No; I think if the record or transcript were read back 
it would show, in using the word ‘‘caught,” I referred to an inanimate 
thing, namely, a file and not an individual, living or deceased. 

Mr. Dopp. All right. 

Now, one last question I want to ask you: We are trying to find out 
here, as I understand it, what we can do to help the State Department 
to do a better job. That is all we are trying to do. We are not 
trying to hold an autopsy on Montgomery or his character. We 
haven’t any evidence on it either. Now, I understand you to say 
that the State Department has done a pretty good job, in your 
opinion; is that right? 

Mr. Forp. I feel, sir, we have; yes. 

Mr. Dopp. All right, but you still think it can be i improved some? 

Mr. Forp. I do. 

Mr. Dopp. And that, of course, is the course of government 
throughout its history and the hope of its future. 

That is all. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Ford, I got from the answer you gave to Mr. 
Dodd that if this application to go to the international conference had 
come up after your new system. of investigation you would have re- 
ferred to the selective-service file; you would have investigated that? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. I don’t know whether you were present here, but I 
asked the question of General Hershey as to whether or not the State 
Department was currently resorting to selective-service files in their 
investigation of applicants for positions in the State Department, and 
I got from him an answer that they were not; and I just wondered 
whether he was right, or he didn’t know, and you ought to know. 
So, I wanted to have that aspect of the record cleared up. 

Mr. Forp. I think I can very easily clarify that, and I am very 
appreciative that you brought it up. 

Actually, we are checking selective-service files and probably the 
reason it is unknown, particularly in Washington, is that we are 
usually checking selective-service boards outside of Washington and 
there perhaps are not a large number of instances of checking selective- 
service files in Washington that would have brought them to the at- 
tention—our checks to the attention—of the general; but we are 
checking selective-service records, I assure you of that. 

Mr. Meaper. How long have you been checking such selective- 
service records, to your knowledge? 
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Mr. Forp. To my knowledge, since early 1947. 

Mr. Meaper. So, as far as you know 

Mr. Forp. So, as far as I know—I haven’t made any check—— 

Mr. Mraper. So, as far as you know, at the time in 1946 when 
Montgomery was hired it was not the practice of the State Depart- 
ment to check selective-service files? 

Mr. Forp. We have not been able to verify what the general 
practice was. However, I can say I have seen files and, from dis- 
cussion, I understood in 1946. selective-service records were 
checked 

Mr. Meaper. Well, you haven't found any explanation as to why 
they were not checked in Montgomery’s case, but they were in others? 

Mr. Forp. They were in others. Of course, there are other cases 
I have seen in 1946 where they were not. So, his is not the only case 
where they were not checked. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the reason I asked for a policy record to 
be furnished and included in the record, so we would know what the 
practices were in 1946. 

How long does it take to make a full field investigation? 

Mr. Forp. That can be from 45 to 90 days, depending on the 
location of leads, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. What is about the average? 

Mr. Forp. The average we have been attempting to maintain is 
about 45 to 50 days. 

Mr. Brownson. And how many full field investigations would you 
say would be the average one agent could make in the course of a 
year? 

Mr. Forp. In previous estimates for budget purposes, we have 
utilized the figure of 120. Now, this is purely an estimate on my 
part, but I feel the figure would be ve ry close to 90. We have brought 
the figure down considerably as a result of project investigations. 

Mr. Brownson. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Dopp. Can I ask him one question? 

Oh, excuse me. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. Do you have another question, Mr. Dodd? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes; I wanted to clear up one thing on my own mind, 
which has been bothering me. I know this is a rather unpleasant 
subject, and I know the people where I live have been disturbed 
about the alleged homosexuality in this Department, and other depart- 
ments. I don’t know whether you know much about it. You said 
you had made a study of it. Are these figures inordinately large, or 
do you know? 

Mr. Forp. I do not have access to any statistics that would give 
me a comparison. 

Mr. Dopp. Are there any available? 

Mr. Forp. I imagine, yes; there are. 

Mr. Dopp. Have you made any effort—— 

Mr. Forp. I have not made—— 

Mr. Dopp. I think it would be a good idea—to make a check? 

Mr. Forp. No; I have not. 

Mr. Dopp. Do you consider it a real problem in this Department? 
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Mr. Forp. I consider it has been, sir, a real problem in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. Dopp. More than you think should exist? 

Mr. Forp. More than | think should exist; yes. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I think we are concerned about that. I know I 
am, and I think the other members of the committee are. 

Mr. Forp. I am. 

Mr. Dopp. Everybody seems to duck around this thing, and I 
think it would help the Government of the United States and this com- 
mittee and the Members of the Congress if we could get at the bottom 
of it. 

If it is inordinate, how did it get started? 

Why are there so many of these people there? 

I would like to know the answer to that. 

Mr. Forp. Sir, I have specialized in that field in the past, and I do 
not think that, of course, public session is the proper place 

Mr. Dopp. I don’t know why not. 

Mr. Forp. Well, I think 

Mr. Dopp. There is nothing secret about it. 

Mr. Forp. No. 

Mr. Dopp. It has been well publicized. 

Mr. Forp. But, I mean, to give you the full picture —— 

Mr. Dopp. There is no secret about it at all. 

Mr. Forp. No; there is no secret about it at all. There is abso- 
lutely nothing secret about it, but I do think some of the reasons back 
of the problem get into case history studies, and I just don’t feel it 
could be, you know, expanded upon to the point that you would 
know the extent of the problem as I would discuss it with you per- 
sonally. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, that is a great security question, isn’t it? 

Mr. Forp. It is a very serious security question. Moral deviates 
are risks, and I have abundant evidence of it 

Mr. Dopp. Yes; I am very well aware of that. 

Mr. Forp. And I am very concerned about it. 

Mr. Dopp. I read somewhere that the figure of 1 percent of a 
given group is to be expected. I wondered if you had heard that also. 

Mr. Forp. I have heard that. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, then, we are about on the average here; is that 
right? 

Mr. Forp. Just about, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, then, it isn’t an inordinate number, is it? 

Mr. Forp. Well—— 

Mr. Dopp. Well, if it is average, it isn’t inordinate. It can’t be 
both. 

Mr. Forp. Well, I—— 

Mr. Brownson. If the gentleman will yield, that is 1 percent of 
the gross population unscreened. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, that is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Using screening procedures we should be able to 
reduce that 1 percent appreciably. 
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Mr. Dopp. Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know—I think you know 
what is in my mind. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. We have talked about it. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. If it isn’t unusual, if we are faced with that, 
I think we ought to know that, too. If it is unusually large here, that 
is a great bother to “pe but if you say it isn’t, that is— 

Mr. Forp. Well, I am not saying it isn’t, sir. I am saying I am 
not qualified to spe ss with reference to these matters, making com- 
parisons. I would have to call in a psychiatrist or a medic al man. 
I am not qualified to do it. I merely have the responsibility of in- 
vestigating those situations. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I understand that. I don’t mean there is a 
responsibility on you, but 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Well, Mr. hate oa 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Georee. Will the ge ule man yield? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grores. If it is just average, as has been implied here, 
does that mean it is no longer a menace of any kind and should, there- 
fore, be dismissed as a quaint, modern custom? 

I don’t think that is all it amounts to. I still think the danger is 
significant—and I feel you do, too—— 

Mr. Forp. | do; definitely. 

Mrs. St. Grorae. Because it is a danger; and, therefore, if it is a 
danger, in a sensitive department, something has got to be done, 
even if it is only an average number. 

Mr. Forp. That’s right. I am saying I don’t know. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. You don’t know? 

Mr. Forp. I am saying 

Mrs. St. Georce. I mean, I don’t think the fact it is average would 
appeal to me as a means of feeling it is not a danger. 

Mr. Dopp. Excuse me. I just want to say this to you: I don’t 
think so either, but I think the impression has been created there was 
a peculiar situation in this Department. Of course, I understand it 
is &@ Menace as a security measure, but there has been an opinion 
abroad, I think, that there may be more in this Department for some 
mysterious reason, and I think we should know if that is so. That is 
all I wanted to point out. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. I just feel you have brought up one thing there 
that ought to be clarified. I do not know if it is unusually high in 
the Department of State as compared to other agencies or not. I do 
say this: By reason of our having a foreign service, where customs and 
morals, et cetera, in foreign countries may not be as high as our own, 
individuals are perhaps subjected to more temptations than they would 
be in the United States and might acquire this proclivity more so 
than they would in the United States. 

Mr. Brownson. Of the 8,558 cases of applicants for the Department 
of State, positions in the Department of State, who were turned down 
as being unsatisfactory, do you have any idea of the percent of those 
who were turned down on homosexual grounds? 

Mr. Forp. No; 1 do not, sir. 
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Mr. Brownson. You do not? 

Mr. Forp. No. 

Mr. Brownson. The focus of public opinion, I think, has been 
centered on the Department of State in regard to difficulties in screen- 
ing homosexual personnel, partly because ‘the public feels the Depart- 
ment of State has great security importance and partly because 
several cases have arisen there which have attracted attention, but 
isn’t it a fact that, as far as you know, the Department of State is not 
peculiarly different from other parts of the Government in that respect? 

Mr. Forp. I have no knowledge of what other agencies do in that 
respect, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Don’t you security officers have a local chapter of 
Security Officers, Inc., where you get together and discuss these 
things? 

Mr. Forp. Well, we do know they have a problem, of course, but to 
know their statistics and how many—I don’t have that. 

Mr. Brownson. You ought to have a good trade association. 

Mr. Forp. Well, we do, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Good. 

I want to thank you very much, Mr. Ford, for your testimony and 
your cooperation with our staff in preliminary investigations, and we 
assure you that the information you have given us has been very 
helpful in assisting us to understand your problems. Our staff will 
call on you as we dev elop the record of the hearings for any additional 
information which we may require. In the meanwhile we certainly 
want to express our appreciation for the job you have done and the 
frankness with which you have discussed these issues. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, the next witness is Mr. R. W. S. McLeod, 
Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs of the 
Department of State. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give in this hearing 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. McLeop. I do, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you please be seated, sir, and give your name 
and official title for the record. 


TESTIMONY OF R. W. S. McLEOD, ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF 
SECURITY, CONSULAR AFFAIRS AND PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


Mr. McLeop. Scott McLeod, Administrator, Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, Department of State. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. McLeod, would you give us a brief history 
of your employment with the United States Government and your 
background for your present position? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. I got out of college in 1937 and worked 
as & newspaper reporter until 1942, when I became a special agent 
of the FBI. I continued until December of 1949, when I was em- 
ployed by Senator Bridges as his administrative assistant, and I 
held that position until March 3, last, when I came to this job. 
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Mr. Brownson. What is the responsibility and the jurisdiction 
of your Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, Mr. McLeod? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, there isn’t a nice, short answer to that I would 
like to give. The Bureau is created by the McCarran Act as the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, and when I came on the 
job it was agreed that is would embrace also personnel. Now, I 
haven’t been there long enough to find out just what all the ramifica- 
tions of the Bureau are; but briefly, as Mr. Ford has testified, there 
are these various offices under the Bureau—and I presume the com- 
mittee is principally concerned with the Office of Security and the 
personnel function 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have a chart that you could supply for the 
committee for inclusion in the record, a chart of a functional break- 
down of your Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs as its exists 
today? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir; I can’t, but I hope to have one in the near 
future. This survey to which Mr. Ford has referred is for the purpose 
of establishing such a chart. 

I found you have to have a chart really to be in business down there, 
and it’s been lacking and we hope to come up with a chart as a result 
of our survey. 

Mr. Brownson. We will hope that chart will be available by the 
time we finally get ready to print these hearings, because I think it 
would be helpful to explain. 

Mr. McLeop. I expect in the next 2 or 3 weeks we will have it. 

(The chart furnished by Mr. McLeod is as follows:) 
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Mr. Brownson. Do you have a statement you want to read con- 
cerning the overall policy of your Bureau regarding personnel security 
matters? 

Mir. McLeop. Well, I don’t have, because I believe most of the 
policy has been discussed with Mr. Ford, and I will be glad to enlarge 
on or go back, retreat from any of the statements that he has made, as 
the committe > may desire 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any statement that he made which 
vou care to expand or any differences of viewpoint with any of the 
testimony he gave? 

Mr. McLerop. No, sir; I think he, in general, reflected the views 
which I hold. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you indicate briefly what effect the new 
security regulations initiated by the new Executive Order No. 10450 
will have on your investigative policies and practices? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, we feel that the new Executive order that came 
out Monday relating to security throughout the entire executive 
branch of the Government is well and thoughtfully drawn. Of course, 
our comments were solicited at the time it was under consideration, 
and we’re very pleased that it has been released and it will take effect 
on May 27 

The regulations which implement that order have not been estab- 
lished. If vou have a copy of the order, you know that the suggested 
set of regulations was issued by the Justice Department and those 
regulations will be studied by each of the agencies and will, we hope, 
be made to conform to the peculiar problems of our Department. 

Incidentally, in that direction, the order, as you know, requires a 
different approach on this as to the sensitivity of the jobs involved, 
and it’s my general feeling that anyone in the State Department is 
likely to be in a sensitive job—-and that’s because of my conviction 
that the Communist technique for penetration is to come first to a 
job that’s not sensitive—and this has been worked in the past in many 
instances, not only in Government but in private employment—where 
the partv member directed to get the job will come on as a shipping 
clerk, or in some menial capacity, and he’ll work so hard and spend 
so much time doing a better job than his fellow employees that he 
will be up for promotion. The first thing you know—a man who 
had a less sensitive job will be in a file clerk or some position where 
he’s in sl ape to do you some re al damage. 

So, I think with a great di partment like the State Department we 
must almost start with the presumption that people have sensitive 
jobs when they £o to work for the Department. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Montgomery at the time of his death was 
the head of the Finnish desk—the Finnish desk officer—in the Depart- 
ment of State. How would you regard that job as far as sensitivity 
is concerned? 

Mr. McLerop. Well, I would regard it as sensitive. 

Mr. Brownson. Had the fact come to your attention that John 
Montgomery had regular psychoneurosis in one form or another, 
would you have felt that would have occasioned very serious scrutiny 
of the man as to whether or not he was suitable for a job of such a 
security classification, as the head of a country desk? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, sir; I have very little knowledge of this Mont- 
gomery case. The committee has very much more than I have. 
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because I haven’t had a chance to read your record or catch up on 
this thing; but, generally speaking, we would take a serious view of 
a report of that nature, and we would try to resolve it by investiga- 
tion. If it required outside competence, as this would appear, we 
would try to establish just exactly what the situation was. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Kennelly, do you have questions? 

Mr. Kennetiy. I have some questions on the basis of the new 
Executive Order 10450 (Executive Order 10450, dated April 27, 1953, 
appears as exhibit No. 17 in the appe ae, 

Mr. McLeod, this Executive order in section 3, subsection (a 
and I am quoting—reads in part: 
The appointment of each civilian officer or employee in any department o1 
agency of the Government shall be made subject to investigation. The scope 
of the investigation shall be determined in the first instance according to the 


degree of adverse effect the occupant of the position sought to be filled could 
bring about by virtue of the nature of the position on the national security, but 
in no event shall the investigation include less than a national agency check 
including a check of the fingerprint files of the Federal Bureau of Investigatio 
and written in quiry as to appropriate local law-enforcement agencies, former 

employe rs and supe rvisors references, and schools attended bw the person under 
investigation 

Now, is it contemplated that your agency will make an investiga- 
tion within the confines of this language or that in every instance, 
where you investigate an applicant, you will make a full field 
investigation? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, it’s very difficult to give a general answer to 
that question, but, as 1 have indicated to you, I feel that employ- 
ment in the Department of State is sensitive, that the Department 
itself is sensitive, and it’s difficult for me to think offhand of any 
position a person might fill down there that wouldn't require a full 
field investigation. 

Mr. Kenne.uy. So that we can say, as a general rule, you feel, as 
of this time—and vou probably have not had the chance to study this 
order or requirements under Executive Order 10450——that you would 
make a full field investigation in the case of every applicant for the 
State Department? 

Mr. McLrop. Yes—and, if I may say so, I think you will find the 
attitude of most security officers is the same. I mean, we're eager 
beavers. We want to get all the information we possibly can to make 
an evaluation, and we must always remind ourselves, by definition, 
security is a Maximum amount you can afford and still get the job 
done. 

Now, realistically we must realize we can’t spend all of the Govern- 
ment money investigating personnel and not have enough left to do 
the operating jobs and | endeavor to be realistic; but, nevertheless, 
as a man whose primary responsibility is security, I'm always trying 
to get all the information available and all the investigation we can 
and have all the background that is necessary to make a proper 
evaluation. 

Mr. KENNELLY. In other words, you are saying a full investigation 
is less than a perfect investigation and less than a perfect investigation 
is no investigation? 

Mr. McLeop. No; I am saying less than a perfect investigation is 
not as desirable as we would like to have it 
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Mr. KenNELLY. Section 4 of the Executive order—I am quoting 
again—reads in part: 


The head of each department and agency shall review or cause to be reviewed 
the cases of all civilian officers and employees with respect to whom there has 
been conducted a full field investigation under Executive Order No. 9835 of 
March 21, 1947, and, after such further investigation as may be appropriate, shall 


readjudicate or cause to be readjucicated, in accordance with the said act of 
August 26, 1950, such of those cases as have not been adjudicated under a security 
standard commensurate with that established under this order 

Now, | understand that paragraph refers to cases of those em- 
plovees who have been subjected to a full field investigation on the 
grounds of loyaliy and have been cleared. 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir, although the original order was »mended 
subsequent to being issued in 1947 as a loyalty order. It became a 
lovalty Executive order, and is in that shape now, and still in effect 

“Mr. Kennetty. Now, how many cases of that type are there that 
will have to be readjudicated by the State Department? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, our estimate is 2,000, but it is subject to 
change. There are more investigations than that to be conducted, 
but some of the people have already gone away, for one reason or 
another. We estimate we have about 2,000 in the category covered 
by that ction of the order. 

’Mr. Kennetty. Will these readjudications be done by the Security 
Office under your supervision? 

Mr. McLeop. By the Evaluation Unit in the Security Office. 

Mr. KENNI LLY How long do you feel. or is it your estimate. it 
will take your men to review these cases and come up with reevalua- 
tions? 

Mr. McLerop. Well, it’s very difficult to predict. When I came to 
work, one of the first things I did was to discuss with the Justice people 
and those in our Department the language of that order and make our 
recommendations on it; and when Ll became aware of the fact that 
section was in there, I directed our Evaluation Unit to becin immedi- 
ately on that project, so that we have gotten a little bit of a head start. 

Incidentally, we also began to use at that time the criteria estab- 
lished by that order so it wouldn’t be necessary to go back and do a 
case over again. It was just an economy matter; it was informal and 
not a part of the regulations, but starting about March 5 we began to 
use that new criteria just to prevent the necessity of having to go 
back and evaluate the same file over again. 

Mr. Kenne zy. As far as the administration of this work is con- 
cerned, what relation will this project of readjudication have to this 
new system that vou have set up of investigating fully where necessary 
those persons that come to your attention on a transfer and promotion 
basis? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, I don’t think there’s necessarily any relation 
between the two projects. The priority will be given, of course, to 
those 2,000 cases, or estimated 2,000 that have been through this 
loyalty security procedure previously 

Mr. Kennetiy. Well, are you going to try to handle both projects 
simultaneously? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes; we will endeavor to do that. 

I might point out, just to clarify Mr. Ford’s analysis of this transfer 
and promotion procedure, that that’s designed to give us continuous 
scrutiny of the security factor with regard to our employees, and that 
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we feel once the system is in operation for 2 or 3 years, why, we will 
have a continuing review—that clearance given, say, in March 1953, 
will not be continued indefinitely; that it will be subject to review as 
the employee moves around in the Department or is promoted in the 
normal course of his career. 

Mr. Kennetiy. This Executive order, in section 8 (a), subsection 
1, sets forth a number of factors which must now be considered in 
determining whether or not an employee is suitable. Is it your 
statement that the decision as to the suitability or the unsuitability 
of the employee in the light of these factors will be made by the Office 
of Security under your Division? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes; the Executive order establishes those factors 
as security factors, even though previously some of them had been 
considered suitability factors, so they will now be considered by the 
Evaluation Unit of the Security Office. 

Mr. Kennetuy. I mean, can the Security Office be overruled by 
you, for example, or by the Personnel Division? 

Mr. McLrop. Well, I think one of the advantages of having person 
nel security under the same administrative head, without any insulat- 
ing layers, is that I conduct that argument with myself and not with 
another official of the Department. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Then, you feel any question would be resolved by 
you? 

Mr. McLuop. Well, I don’t know if they would be finally resolved 
by me, but my recommendation would be passed on up the line and 
both the personnel attitude and the security attitude would be con- 
sidered by me in making my decision. 

Mr. Kennewiy. Just one last question: Section 8 (a), subsection 
7 (b), reads—and I quote: 

The investigation of persons entering or employed in the competitive service 
shall primarily be the responsibility of the Civil Service Commission, except in 
cases where the head of the department or agency assumes that responsibility 
pursuant to law or by agreement with the Commission. 

Now, at the present time are investigations of persons going on the 
rolls of the State Department who are in the full competitive service 
made by your security agents or by the Civil Service? 

Mr. McLuop. Well, in the first place, we aren’t employing anybody 
because of the freeze. So we really haven’t been confronted with the 
situation; but persons in the civil-service category in the Department, 
departmental employees, would be investigated by the Civil Service 
Commission—and that arrangement will continue unless we, through 
discussions, determine that it’s advisable to do it in some other way. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Are those investigations by the Civil Service 
Commission reviewed by John Ford’s office? 

Mr. McLeop. They are evaluated by the Evaluation Unit in his 
office. 

Mr. Kennetuy. Do you have the authority now to disregard an 
investigation made by the Civil Service Commission if John Ford 
feels it is inadequate, and either supplement it or make a new one? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes. I wouldn’t say disregard. We have the 
authority to supplement it. In fact, I have already instructed the 
Evaluation Unit they are not to place themselves in the position of 
making an evaluation on an investigation which is inadequate. But 
if they find there are missing links, or information that has not been 
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furnished to them, they must return the investigation to the investi- 
gating people and tell them they want these points covered and 
want to have the full story; because 1 do not want to place these 
evaluators in a position of arriving at some answer when they do not 
have all the facts or only have half the facts. We want to be as ood 
to them as we can to come up W ith the right answer 

Mr. Kennewziy. This Evaluation Unit is a unit in the Office of 
Security? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, si 

Mr. KENNELLY. That is all I hav: 

My Brow NSON Mi Meade 

Mr. Mraprer. Mr. McLeod, how many emplovees of the State 
Department, of the 42,000, are under civil service and, therefore, 
subject to youl employe e check? 

Mr. McLeop. I would like to refer that question to Mr. Jean. 

Mr. Mraper. I will defer the question then 

The information later furnished by Mr. Jean is as follows 





I i} N 
IBER OF ( SER I YE! N THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
St t r ¢? ()ff of Per ow that as of Ma 31, 1953, there were 
9 6 ‘ of De} fS ‘ r civil service This total was 
Cc rised of 6,987 em] Wa g and 2,618 in the | ed States outside 
W ashi 
Mr. LeLerop. I do not know these numbers too well as yet. 
‘ 1 7 
Mr. Mreaper. You sav you pass up the line all your reports ol the 
nVeStIVaAtions To whom do vou report? 


Mr. McLeop. I make my recommendation to Donald Lourie, who 
is the Under Secretary for Administration 

Mr. Mrapver. I am not quite clear whether these investigations 
made under your charge are the final word, that is, whether they have 
to clear your Division before the applicant can actually be appointed, 
or whether there is a kind of marginal area. I mean, is it a black and 
white proposition? 

Mr. McLerop. No. The security man’s ideal would be that no one 
went to work until they had been cleared. But we must go back to 
our original definition. The important thing is to get the job done 
and you cannot be so secure that you do not get the job done. So if 
the needs of the service require the presence of somebody in a spot 
somewhere immediately, then we have to take a calculated risk on the 
security side and give the best judgment we can on the information 
we have, and then endeavor as fast as we can to get the full investi- 
gation done. 

Mr. Meaper. So your Division does not have a final veto on any 
applicant? 

Mr. McLeop. No. We have to take all factors into consideration. 

Mr. Mraper. The appointing authority may make an appointment 
notwithstanding the fact that vour review of his background and 
qualifications, particularly from the security angle, is unfavorable? 

Mr. McLeop. Let me just say in the normal course of events I do 
not believe that we are going to encounter that situation. But where 
you get into some category W here there is an immediate need for some- 
one’s services somewhere, and this particular individual is peculiarly 
qualified, we cannot say, “No, you cannot send him until we find out 
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about him.” We have to give W ay a little bit on it. We don’t like to 
do that and we are not going to make a practice of it. However, take 
this TCA, for example. The law provides there that a person may be 
on duty for 90 days before any security clearance is granted. They 
are in the habit of sending their people out in a hurry. If you send 
& man out to dig a well in Greenland, or some place, then it really is 
not too important whether he has a security clearance or not, except 
as to what the overall effect on the Department might be. Probably 
by the time the 90 days are up he has the well drilled and he j is off the 
rolls again. so we would be wasting money, in effect, if we insisted 
that they hold him back until there was an investigation 

Is that what you are trving to get at? Ido not know whether | am 
respon sive to your question or not 

Mr. Meaper. I know Mr. Ford mentioned the TCA example also. 
But excluding that for the moment, I am just trying to find out how 
rigid this check is, and whether appointments can be made even in the 
face of an adverse investigative report. 

Mr. McLeop. Oh, I see. The final authority does not rest with me 
or with the Office of Security. The head of the Agency must have the 
final authority in these matters. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. GrorGr. No questions. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Lantaff 

Mr. Lanrarr. You mentioned that you would follow a different 
policy in connection with screening people since the new directive has 
been issued. Is that correct? 

Mr. McLeop. The new Executive order Yes 

Mr. Lantarr. The new Executive order. What different proce- 
dures will be followed under that directive than you have been fol- 
lowing prior to the issuance of that new directive? 

Mr. McLeop. As far as a formal matter is concerned, we will have 
to revise our directives and our manual of procedures so that they 
incorporate the criteria established by the order. 

Mr. Lantarr. What is different about the criteria? 

Mr. McLeop. | do not have the order right here before me, but at 
the present time I believe our manual establishes four points to be 
considered as criteria to establish whether a person is a security risk 
or not. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Mr. Ford testified this morning that as of January 
1953 the Security Division had established 11 points for a full field 
investigation, and that all applicants—new applicants—were now 
being screened under that 10-point program. That is why I am 
wondering what is different about the requirements in your Division 
since the issuance of the Presidential directive. 

Mr. McLeop. I was not there. In January 1953 after I came to 
work I informally requested the Security Office to use the criteria 
which was in the draft of the Executive order, and which is the same as 
the order now issued. 

Mr. Lantarr. You say that has four criteria in it? 

Mr. McLeop. The previous instructions—the manual which is now 
formally in existence—and I mean sometimes these things are done 
informally prior to the time that the publication of the change is made 
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officially—but the formal directive now insofar as our Division is 
concerned has, I believe, four points. Is that right? 

Mr. Forp. That is right 

Mr. Brownson. Isn’t this the program described this morning? 
The 11 points or sources of information which you checked, are to 
develop these 4 points which are the type of criteria you would look 
for? 

Mr. Forp. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Lantarr. That is the point I was getting at this morning, that 
the 11-point check which was set up in January 1953 was set up in 
order to determine whether or not an individual has met these 4 
requirements. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. This morning I was testifying with re- 
spect to a full field investigation, and what it constitutes. We are 
now testifying as to the criteria applied to results of a full field inves- 
tigation. The criteria were different. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is the reason for my question as to what is 
different about these four criteria that the Department followed 
before. 

Mr. McLeop. There are more than four. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Let me read them. ‘The directive reads as follows: 

Such information shall relate, but shall not be limited, to the following: 


1) Depending on the relation of the Government employment to the national 


securit\ 

i) Any behavior, activities, or associations which tend to show that the 
individual is not reliable or trustworthy. 

li) An deliberate misrepresentations, falsifications, or omission of 
material facts 

iii) Any criminal, infamous, dishonest, immoral, or notoriously disgrace- 
ful conduct, habitual use of intoxicants to excess, drug addiction, or sexual 
perversion 

iv) An adjudication of insanity, or treatment for serious mental or 
neurological disorder without satisfactory evidence of cure. 

Those are the four standards that you testified will be used in 
measuring all applicants as to whether or not they are or can be 
employed by your Department. Is that true? 

Mr. McLeop. I think there is more than that. That is just the 
first four. 

Mr. Lantarr. Oh, here is the fifth: 

(v) Any facts which furnish reason to believe that the individual may be 
subjected to coercion, influence, or pressure which may cause him to act 
contrary to the best interests of the national security 

Mr. McLxeop. But there are several relating to associations and 
sedition. 

Mr. Lanrarr. | see now that the 5 points I just mentioned are 
under a paragraph by themselves, and that there are some 7 other 
criteria set up in this directive. My interest is, what is different 
about the standards therein prescribed than have been followed by 
the State Department prior to the issuance of that directive? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, | think the way to answer this is to give you 
for the record the criteria formerly in existence by the State Depart- 
ment Manual, which we will supply the committee, and then have 
these new criteria alongside. I think you will see very readily. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is exactly what I want and I think that should 
be supplied for the record, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brownson. Without objection the comparison of criteria will 
be entered in the record at this point. Also I would like to ask Mr. 
McLeod if he would have prepared for us a brief analysis of the differ- 
ences between the two sets of standards in regard to the area of 
perversion. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

(In the appendix the information submitted by Mr. McLeod 
appears as follows: (1) Exhibit 15. Comparison of criteria of the 
Department’s former security ee and the requirements set 
forth under Executive Order 10450; (2) Exhibit 16. Manual of Regu- 
lations and Procedures, Subchapter 300, Loyalty and Security of Em- 
ployees; (3) Exhibit 17. Executive Order 10450). 

Mr. Lantarr. The second thing I am concerned with is the point 
raised by Mr. Meade ‘rin his questioning as to just what employees 
of the Department are under civil service, and which applicants have 
to go through your own Office of Security? Are Foreign Service 
officers under Civil Service and are the ‘V subje ct to the investigation 
by Civil Service, or are they subjected to investigation by the Office 
of Security? 

Mr. McLeop. Perhaps this will be helpful. We have an Office of 
Foreign Personnel and an Office of Domestic Personnel. Then we 
have the Security Office. An applicant for any position with the 
State Department is subject to scrutiny by the Security Office. 
The recommendation of the Security Office together with the recom- 
mendation of whichever personnel office is involved is taken under 
consideration in making the determination as to whether an applicant 
is suitable for employment or not. 

Mr. Lantarr. When an individual files a form 57 for employment 
with the State Department will the Civil Service Commission step in 
and conduct an investigation of that applicant, or will your Office of 
Security investigate that applicant? 

Mr. McLeop. If it is a civil-service job he is applying for, then 
the Commission would normally conduct the investigation. 

Mr. Lantarr. What jobs in the State Department are civil service? 
That is what ] am trying to get at. 

Mr. McLeop. Mr. Jean is head of the Domestic Personnel Branch. 
1 do not know quite how to answer this. We could give you a break- 
down, I expect, of which jobs are in which categories. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In other words, this Office of Security does not 
screen all applicants for positions with the State Department? 

Mr. McLerop. You mean, we do not investigate them? 

Mr. Lantarr. That is right. 

Mr. McLeop. No, but we do evaluate the results of the investiga- 
tion no matter who makes it. For example, people in the Information 
Program under the law must be investigated by the FBI; but the FBI 
does not evaluate, but simply furnishes us the results of the investiga- 
tion, which we evaluate, and then we make the recommendation as to 
whether security clearance should be granted or not. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In my mind there appears to be some duplication in 
that the Civil Service would in some cases make the investigation and 
turn over those facts for vou to evaluate. 

Mr. McLerop. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. Would it not be better from a security standpoint 
for the investigation and evaluation to be made within your Office of 
Security? 
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Mr. McLrop. Mr. Forti says those are the facts in the case. We 
have an agreement with Civil Service that we will undertake to do 
our own investigation as well as evaluation. 

Mr. Lanrarr. So that no one will be employed by the Department 
without an investigation by our own Office of Security? 

Mr. McLrop. Except where the law provides that the FBI does it. 
Is that the only exception? 

Mr. Forp. That is the only exception. The Voice of America, on 
the information program, and TCA. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Now, TCA and Voice applicants are screened by the 
FBI? 

Mr. McLrop. By law. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is that sound? 

Mr. McLerop. They are investigated by the FBI. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do you think that is a proper division of this 
investigative authority? 

Mr. McLeop. I don’t really feel competent to comment on the 
wisdom of Congress. 

Mr. Lanrarr. It seems rather strange to me that we have so many 
investigative bodies doing this investigation and furnishing facts in 
some cases to other agencies to do the evaluating. 

Mr. McLeop. Of course, the ideal situation from a security man’s 
viewpoint would be to have the FBI make all of the investigations, 
but the burden of that on the FBI would be so great that they probably 
would not get their primary responsibilities attended to. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You would still have to have the same number of 
bodies to do a given task, would you not, whether they were under the 
FBI or under State? 

Mr. McLerop. Presumably. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In otherwords, would you say there would be no 
difference if you took all of vour Office of Security people and just 
took them out of State and put them over in the FBI? Is that what 
vou would call the ideal procedure? 

Mr. McLeop. Well, theoretically I am not sure Mr. Hoover would 
take all of my people on his rolls. 

Mr. Lantrarr. No. Iam just talking in terms of theory, of course, 
whether or not it would be the same people or not. Is that what you 
prefer? To be rid of this screening and security process yourself? 

Mr. McLeop. Oh, no. You have to evaluate. It is a question of 
who would investigate. I say the ideal situation would be to have the 
FBI do all of the investigation. But since that is impractical we 
would have to undertake to do some of the investigation ourselves. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I have no further questions. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Holtzman. 

Mr. Hoirzman. I have no questions. 

Mrs. St. Groree. Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dopp. I want to ask you one question about this problem of 
evaluation. As I understand it, your office does make an evaluation 
and then you refer your evaluation to Mr. Lourie? 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. Since the time you have been in the State Department 
have you had occasion to review the files to determine whether or not 
any evaluations which were made by the then officials were ignored 
or rejected? Do you know? 
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Mr. McLrop. I have had very little time to personally review any 
files. 

Mr. Dopp. You do not know. Is that right? 

Mr. McLeop. | am trying to be completely factual 

Mr. Dopp. I know you have not had much time, but have vou had 
time enough to do it? 

Mr. McLerop. | think there have been a limited number of cases 
that have come to my attention where I did not feel that the evaluation 
was done properly 

Mr. Dopp. No; I did not ask you that. My question is this. 
Perhaps I did not make myself clear. Have you found any instances 
where the Security Office made a recommendation based on an evalua- 
tion and the superior officer, whoever he might have been, rejected or 
ignored that recommendation? 

Mr. McLeop. It is a difficult question because | do not know 
what the procedure was formerly for making a recommendation. | 
mean, I have seen no files where the recommendations from the 
Security Office are for or against, so I do not know what the procedure 
is. It is difficult to comment on it. 

Mr. Dopp. You have not had a chance to see them? 

Mr. McLeop. I have seen some files, but it is my impression there 
is no former procedure—we have now worked out where there is 
actually a sheet in the file that says, ‘“Mr. McLeod reviewed the file 
and recommends, or does not recommend clearance.’”’ And where 
there is a place for Mr. Lourie to concur or disagree, and a place for 
the Secretary to make the final decision. That system has only been 
initiated in the last 3 or 4 weeks. 

(Mr. McLeod furnished a copy of this security clearance sheet as 
follows:) 

kxuipit No. 18 


DEPARTMENT OF STATI 
THe UNbER SECRETARY 


MrMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY. 
Subject: Security Clearance for- sd : ; 

Mr. Scott MeLeod, Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
\ffairs, has received the attached FBI report on and 
recommends that -- be given security clearance for appointment to the 
Department. 

I concur in his recommendation 

Donoiv B. Lourie. 

Recommend Security Clearance: 

F SCA Scott McLeod 

Security Clearance Approved: 

JoHN Foster DULLEs. 

Attachment: As described. 

Mr. Dopp. I understand that, but I still do not know whether you 
have had a chance to discover any cases prior to your entrance in the 
office where a recommendation was not accepted by the superior to 
whom the recommendation was made. 

Mr. McLeop. Since it is not in writing there is no way for me to 
know. 

Mr. Dopp. Have you had any such experience? 

Mr. McLeop. No, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. None at all? 
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Mr. McLeop. None at all 

Mr. Dopp. There were reports to that effect 

Mr. McLeop. Yes, sir, [ am sure, but the system was not estab- 
lished then as it is now, so that my recommendation was not sought. 

Mr. Dopp. All right 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any other statement you would like 
to make at this time? 

Mr. McLrop. No, sir 

Mr. Brownson. That is, about the plans or developments vou have 
under consideration? 

fr. McLrop. We are just going to try to do as good a job as we 
ean 1 am directed by law to cooperate with the committees of 
Congress I want to do it whether | am directed by law or otherwise, 
and if I can be helpful to vou in any way I certainly intend to do so. 
I want to assure you that this inquiry proved very helpful to me and 
to us in examining the scope of our problem and in getting to the 
heart of 1 

Mr. Brownson. | want to thank you very much for coming here 
this afternoon, Mr. McLeod. It is the desire of this subsommittee 
to cooperate fully toward the objective we share in common, which 
is developing a State Department administration which will be 
effective in the foreign policy field. Our whole desire is to cooperate 
constructively with the Department. We deeply appreciate the 
cooperation you have extended to us today. 

Mr. McLerop. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brownson. Our next witness will be Arch Jean, Chief of the 
Division of Personnel. 

Mr. Jean, will you take the stand, please? Do you solemnly swear 
the testimony you will give in this hearing will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Jean. I do, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you be seated, please, and give your name 
and official title to the reporter? 


TESTIMONY OF ARCH K. JEAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF DEPART- 
MENTAL PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Jean. My name is Arch K. Jean. I am Chief of the Division 
of Departmental Personnel. 

Mr. Brownson. What has been your employment record with the 
United States Government, Mr. Jean? 

Mr. Jean. I was first employed in December 1934 in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, switching later to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and then to the Office for Emergency Management, the Office 
of Defense Transportation, and then in December 1945 to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

During my tenure in the Departments of Interior and Agriculture 

I did mostly general administrative and personnel work. 

Mr. Brownson. What is the exact area of responsibility and juris- 
diction “i your Division of Departmental Personnel? 

Mr. Jean. Our concern is with those personnel employed in the 
United States in the Department of State. My concern is their re- 
cruitment, selection, pay, promotion, transfer, assignment, and sep- 
aration. 
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Mr. Brownson. How does your Division fit into the general or- 
ganizational pattern with the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs? 

Mr. Jean. Directly over me is the Office of Personnel, headed by 
the Director, who, in turn, reports to Mr. McLeod, the Administrator 
of the Bureau. 

Mr. Brownson. When do your records show that John Mont- 
gomery entered on duty in the Department of State? 

Mr. Jean. Our records indicate that he entered on duty September 
3, 1946. 

Mr. Brownson. Can vou trace in detail the various positions held 
by Mr. Montgomery and the dates for each position shown in your 
records? 

Mr. Jean. Subsequent to his entrance on duty he was transferred 
in the general reorganization of the Department in 1949, and specifi- 
cally in November, from the so-called economic area of the Depart- 
ment to the Bureau of European Affairs. His position was trans- 
ferred along with a group of offices from the economic area to the EUR 
area, as we call it, without change in title, grade or salary. 

Mr. Brownson. Was this an actual transfer, Mr. Jean? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir; it was. In the sense that it was a physical 
transfer and there was a slight change in duties, which were later 
reflected in a revision of his job sheet, which was brought up to date 
in August of 1950. 

Mr. Brownson. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Jean. That is the last, prior to his death, official entry in the 
personnel folder of Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Brownson. What is the latest position sheet on Mr. Mont- 
gomery that you have on file? Would you read that to us? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. The job of record at the time of his death is 
as follows: 


Under the general supervision of the Acting Officer in Charge of Economic 
Affairs, Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, I 
serve 


May I say parenthetically that this is his own job description— 


I serve es a specialist and adviser on action and policies with respect to economic 
problems relating to Scandinavia 

1 am primarily responsible for the following: Anelyzing and meking policy 
recommendations in connection with actions and policy developments affecting 
United States-Scandinavian relations in the general field of commerciel policy 
including such mettets as teriffs, prohibitions, end quentitetive restrictions on 
imports, trade liberalization programs, export taxes and restrictions, equality of 
trade treatment and permissible exceptions thereto, customs unions, trade 
methods, and arrangements for relaxing trade barricrs, export subsidies, exchange 
discrimination, commercisl policy implicetions of Seandineviou policies and 
practices in connection with the European recovery progre.m, and es members of 
the OEEC. Iam responsible for developing action and policy recommendations 
with respect to the commercial policy of the Scandinavian countries vis-a-vis one 
another, for example: the proposed Scandine.vien customs union. 

I consult with representatives of the Scandinavian governments on _ policy 
questions concerning the correlation and coordination between broad commercial 
policy and relevant aspects of tariffs—especially with respect to the forthcoming 
trade agreement negotiations, international cartels, and economic development 
programs. I consult with the Office of International Trade and the Scandinavian 
country specialists in the Department of Commerce, with the Department of 
Agriculture, and with the Tariff Commission regarding commercial policy matters 
with respect to Scandinavia, and I correlate the views of those agencies with those 
of the Economic Sections of the Department. I analyze proposals made by these 
offices with respect to their application to Scandinavian countries and make 
appropriate recommendations. 
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In the foregoing connection, I review for clearance, cables, airgrams, and dis- 
patches going to the United States missions in Scandinavia regerding commercial 


policy questions I also review all incoming correspondence from United States 
ions in Scandinavia, and I initiate action on those pertaining to international 

f nomic poli 
I serve as Chairman of the Country Committees for Scandinavia which, under 
the Trade Agreements Cor ittee, are developing the basic material for the trade 
agreement negotiations which ar take place between the United States and 
thess yuntries Specifically, as Chairma I am responsible for the preparatio1 
of the lists of products on wl this country can make concessions, and on which 
it should request concessions, and also for the preparation of recommendations, 
with substantiating data, for presentation to the President [ also appear before 


the Trade Agreements Committee and present the work of the Scandinavian 
Country Committees 

Mr. Brownson. Is that all? 

Mr. Jnan. That is all 

Mr. Brownson. That is the last official job description that you 
have on the man John Montgomery? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, as far as your unofficial knowledge is con- 
cerned, do you know that he held jobs subsequent to the one for 
which this job description was written? 

Mr. JEAN. Yes, sil I knew the Monday following the announce- 
ment of his death. 

Mr. Brownson. What job was that that you knew he had been 
holding down t mporarily 

Mr. Jean. As acting Finnish desk officer 

Mii J,ROWNSON. Do vou have a job description on that job? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir, I have 

Mr. Brownson. This is not Montgomery’s own job description? 
You do not have a description by Montgomery for his Finnish desk 
ob? 

Mr. Jean. I have a typi al job desc ription. 

Mr. Brownson. Why, I wonder, is there no job description written 
by Mr. Montgomery for the time he was Acting Chief of the Finnish 
desk? 

Mr. Jean. Iam unable to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. How long was Mr. Montgomery Acting Chief of 
the Finnish desk? 

Mr. Jean. I understand from September 1951 until his death. 

Mr. Brownson. That would be a matter of some 16 or 17 months? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. He was reassigned to the Finnish desk in Septem- 
ber 1951? 

Mr. Jean. I understand so 

Mr. Brownson. Was your office ever officially advised that he had 
been detailed to the Finnish desk at this time? 

Mr. Jean. I have been unable to find any record of such advice. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it customary for an employee to be detailed 
to a job other than that described in the records of his Division, with- 
out his Division being notified? 

Mr. Jean. It is customary to assign different duties to an individual, 
and it is permissible actually under law and regulation. 

Mr. Brownson. But your Division was not notified in this specific 
case? 


Mr. JEAN. No, sir 
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Mr. Brownson. How long can an employee be detailed for such 
duty of this type? 

Mr. Juan. Under present civil-service regulations, 180 days 

Mr. Brownson. That would be 6 months? 

Mr. Jean. And such details may be renewed. 

Mr. Brownson. Was there any formal application for this detail 
ever made, or any formal notice of this detail in the records anywhere? 

Mr. Jean. I have been unable to locate it. 

Mr. Brownson. And yet this detail ran for 16 months, when 
6 months was the limit provided by the civil-service regulations? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Would vou read us the ty pics al job de ‘scription for 
a national desk officer that you have? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. This job description is titled “International 
Relations Officer (Northern Europe).” | say there parenthetically 
that our job classification titles do not necessarily jibe with oper: ung r 
titles, but this is nevertheless a typical description of the work of a 


desk officer at his gerade level. It reads as follows: 

Under g neral up rvisio erves @s a specialist on one or more of the countries 
of the northern Kuropean area and works within an area group with responsibility 
for matters involved in the relations of the United States with such nations and 

po : in 

Follows closely political and related developments in one of the areas or coun 
tries in northern Europe through the examination « ‘ telegrams — thes, and 
reports from Americen diplometie and consular establishments, deo received 
from other offices and bureaus of the Department, and reports from an r depart- 
ments and agence! 6; oo: partmen of Defense and its constituent ps rts, 
Army, Navy. and Air Foree, and Department of Agriculture 

Has immediate “ rge of matters within scope of assignment and in that capac 


itv prepares specislized studies and analyses to be used es a basis for determinit 
pnoliev and section by the northern Europesn eftairs staff and in the Office of Briti 
Commonwealth and Northern European Affair 
Drafts policy recommendations desi d to guide courses of ection in planning 
various political and social aspects of relations with the northern Kuropea 


rea for submission to officer in charge or to the office level: confers as necessary 


with higher officers on the steff and with offieers in other pert of the office, bureau, 
and Department as well as with other agencies, when required, in coordinating 
view actions and nr aching decision lO spe cific 1 roble lis 

Presents specific information relative to developments and problems at depart 


mental meetings and initiates action based on decisions r¢ enehed. such as policy 
instructions to Foreign Service officers at area posts abroad 

Recommends approval, alternations or disapproval after review of policy and 
action material originating in other stalfs of the Office of British Commonwe elth 
and Northern European Affairs and after evaluation of the effect of such activit 
on the foreign policy of this Government with respect to the country a 
specialization. 

That is the end. 

Mr. Brownson. What was Mr. Montgomery’s grade and salary 
at the time of his death? 

Mr. Jean. GS-12; his salary was $8,040 per annum 

Mr. Brownson. Was the previous job description, the one that 
Mr. Montgomery wrote himself, the basis of the civil service approval 
of this grade and salary? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Would Mr. Montgomery have been entitled to a 
higher salary if he had been transferred officially to the job of Finnish 
desk officer? 
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Mr. Jean. If he had performed the duties as described in this 
document I last read he would not have been; and I assume that he 
did perform duties very similar to those described in this document. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you believe there are other cases in the Depart- 
ment of State where this situation exists, where somebody is detailed 
to one of these temporary duty assignments, and just left dangling 
there for long periods of time? 

Mr. Jean. | know of no one, though among the 7,000-odd employees 
in Washington it is conceivable that these conditions do exist. | 
would hope, however, they were at a minimum. 

\ir. Brownson. What action has your Division taken to correct 
such situations and prevent recurrences? 

Mr. Jean. It was done coincidentally with the changeover from the 
old efficiency rating system—the standard efficiency rating system to 
the performance rating plan, which resulted from an act of Congress in 
1950. Among the new requirements at that time, in rating an 
individual’s performance a supervisor was required to indicate on this 
performance rating form, among other things, that the job description 
of record was an accurate description, or it was an inaccurate descrip- 
tion. 

That form flowed to the Personnel Office and was designed to alert 
us to the fact that a man was performing duties that were inaccurately 
described and, therefore, probably inaccurately allocated. 

Mr. Brownson. When was that system placed in effect? 

Mr. Jean. The new system was inaugurated and installed Jan- 
uary 1. 

Mr. Brownson. Of this year? 

Mr. Jean. 1951; and formally working in June 1951. 

Mr. Brownson. What is the date of the latest efficiency report on 
Mr. John C. Montgomery in your file? 

Mr. Jean. Covering the period April 1, 1949 to March 31, 1950; 
and it bore the adjective rating of “very good.”’ 

Mr. Brownson. What is the date of the report itself? 

Mr. Jean. It was dated April 11, 1950. 

Mr. Brownson. You have now unofficial notice of a later efficiency 
report? 

Mr. Jean. I have unofficial notice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the one dated April 1952? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. And covers the period January 1, 1951, to Novem- 
ber 15, 1951? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir 

Mr. Brownson. I understand that report was never sent to the 
Personnel Division 

Mr. Jean. I have no record of receiving it, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Who would have been responsible for sending 
that report? Mr. Montgomery’s immediate superiors? 

Mr. Jean. Yes and no. I do not mean to be mysterious. It 
would go from his superiors to the Administrative Office of the 
Bureau and then to the Personnel Office. 

Mr. Brownson. I understand that report was signed by Mr. 
Montgomery on April 18, 1952, indicating that he had seen it. 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. I have seen his sienature on the document. 

Mr. Brownson. I understand this report evaluated him at his 
old title of international economist (commercial policies), and on the 
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basis of his old job description rather than his new title and his new 
job description. Yet this occurs after your new personnel system has 
been placed in effect. If they do not put the proper title and proper 
job description on these efficiency reports you are never going to catch 
up with the “orphans in the storm,”’ are you? 

Mr. Jean. Well, it was also indicated on this form which was shown 
me informally that there was a check, indicating that the job descrip- 
tion was inaccurate. 

Mr. Brownson. But even if you had received a copy of this effi- 
ciency report it would not have done you any particular good as far as 
knowing he had a new assignment, would it? 

Mr. Jean. It would have put us on notice that the job description 
of record was inadequate and, therefore, a new description should be 
forthcoming. 

Mr. Brownson. But it would not have directly put you on notice 
that the man was no longer holding the job designated, but had been 
changed temporarily to a new job. 

Mr. Jean. No, sir. It would not have. 

Mr. Brownson. What is the policy of vour office op the submission 
of efficiency reports? How often are they required to be submitted? 

Mr. Jean. Once a year, normally. That is not hidebound, how- 
ever, for this very simple reason; that during the course of a year an 
individual may perform a variety of duties, never in excess of 90 days, 
and he might have, we will say, 4 different assignments during the 
course of a year. This is an exaggerated example, but since no 1 
supervisor was over him for a 6 months’ period we do not expect his 
performance to be rated. It would be postponed beyond the year 
sufficiently long to get a meaningful performance rating. 

(Mr. Jean furnished the following additional information concerning 
performance ratings—Exhibit No. 19. In addition he supplied the 
other data concerning performance ratings which is set forth in the 
appendix as Exhibit No. 20-A, B, C, and D.) 


Exurpir No. 19 
PERFORMANCE RATINGS 


In answer to Chairman Brownson’s question on the frequency of submission ot 
performance ratings, there are 2 kinds of regular ratings, the initial and the 
annual performance ratings. The initial rating is made 6 months after a new 
appointment or 6 months after a promotion or reassignment to a position having 
different work requirements from the former position. The annual performance 
rating is made on the anniversary date of the 6-month rating if there is no material 
change in duties 

If an employee physically moves from one office to another by transfer, promo- 
tion or reassignment or is promoted or reassigned to a different line of work, he 
begins a new 6-month waiting period. If he is promoted or reassigned in the 
same line of work, remains under the same supervision and does not physically 
move, he does not begin a new 6-month waiting period 

Instructions state that ratings must be submitted within 60 days of their due 
date unless adequate written justification for nonsubmission has been submitted 


Mr. Brownson. What technique do you have for following up on 
delinquents? 

Mr. Jean. We have our service record cards in the Personnel 
Office flagged, and once a month a list is sent to each administrative 
office indicating thereon the performance ratings that are due, or 
overdue, and requesting that they be submitted within 60 days. 


Mr. Brownson. You do that with IBM equipment, do you not? 
43254—54——6 
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Mr. Jean. No. Unfortunately we do not. We do have some 
operations on IBM but in this particular instance it is manual. 

Mr. Brownson. It apparently did not work in this case because 
the efficiency report for the period January 1951 to November 1951 
never did get into vour Division. 

Mr. Jean. It did not work; but I should say in fairness that we 
were in this transitional period, shifting from the old efficiency rating 
system to a brand new performance rating plan, and when vou are 
working with seven or eight thousand people you are going to have 
some slips. I would classify this as an error unintended. 

Mr. Brownson. You never did find out where it went? 

Mr. Jean. I understand that it never left the Bureau of European 
\ffairs 

Mr. Brownson. Was there any correspondence following up the 
absence of this efficiency re port from youl Office to the Office of 
European Affairs? 

Mr. Jean. I can assume only, since our system of follow-up was 
nstalled almost immediately following the installation of the new 
system I can assume that the Office of Kuropean Affairs was made 
aware by that followup of the fact that a rating was overdue. 

Mr. Brownson. What measures have you taken to prevent the 
possibility of recurrence of this tvpe of situation? 

Mr. Jean. Well, I have directed that we review the whole followup 
system to see where improvements may be made in it, to prevent any 
such thing like this occurring again. . 

Ir. Brownson. Do you have any questions, Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGce. Yes. Mr. Jean, did Mr. Montgomery ever take 
his Foreign Service examinations, and is it true he did not pass? Or, 
wouldn’t you have any means of knowing that? 

Mr. Jean. | do not know the answer to that. I have heard it 
said, however, that he did take a field Foreign Service officer examina- 
tion. 

Mrs. St. Georce. I heard that also. 

Mr. Jean. I have not checked the record, however, to determine 
the accuracy of that. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Do you think it is advisable to continue this 
system of detailing these persons to short-time positions without 
notifying the division heads? Don’t you think that is something 
which should definitely be changed in the Department? 

Mr. Jean. I do, Mrs. St. George; and I think it is important that 
a man’s performance record reflect exactly what he has been doing, 
in fairness to him. We thought in the design of this performance 
rating that we had accomplished that. Apparently there is some- 
thing missing. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcre. Then you are going to make some attempt to 
change that? 

Mr. Jean. Yes 

Mrs. St. GeorGE. So that this sort of thing does not occur again. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Holtzman. 

Mr. Hottzman. No questions 

Mr. Brownson. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Kennetity. When you do follow up, do you send the names of 
the persons upon whom there have been no efficiency reports, to the 
various offices, or do you simply send out a general memorandum 
requesting that delinquent reports be submitted? 
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Mr. Jean. We send names. We have done both, as a matter of 
fact, in an attempt to get over this transitional period. To my knowl- 
edge we sent out 3 specific general memoranda which supplemented 
these monthly followups, which were, in effect, lists by name of the 
individuals who were due or overdue a rating. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Was the first system the name system, or the 
general memorandum system? 

Mr. Jean. The first 2 memoranda were general and predated the 
monthly followup system, 

Mr. Kenneiity. When did the monthly name followup system 
start? 

Mr. Jean. As nearly as I can establish that occurred some time in 
1952. I have been unable to pin it down exactly as to when we 
installed that system. 

Mr. Jean furnished the following supplemental information:) 


Kxuipit No. 2] 


FoLLOWUP ON OVERDUE PERFORMANCE RATINGS 
In answer to Mr. Kennelly’s question, the monthly name followup system to 
! n overdu p riormanc rating wa initiated bv the personnel offie in 
Januar 1952 In general, the followup has been conducted with administrative 
‘ffices by personal contact over the telephone, but ore recently we have re- 
sorted to sending written lists of seriously overdue ratings to executives offices of 
the Department 


Mr. Kenney. That is all 

\[r. Brownson. | believe you told the staff that you would sup- 
ply for the record the date on which the last efficiency report that 
you actually have in the record was submitted? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, I will, si 

Mr. Brownson. Are there any other statements that you would 
like to make about this personnel situation in connection with Mr; 
Montgomery? 

Mr. Jean. No. I appreciate the opportunity, sir, to 0 and 
give you the facts as the files reveal. It has proved helpful to me 
and has pinpointed some areas that require correction. I assure you 
| am going to look into it 

Mr. Brownson. We appreciate your coming up here very much, 
Mr. Jean. Our entire purpose, is to work constructively with the 
executive branch and in this case with the State Department in 
attempting to develop better techniques and better procedures. 

The hour is getting late. I had hoped to finish this whole hearing 
tonight. However, | am afraid it is impossible. 1 have checked with 
the members of the committee and I believe the best thing we can do 
would be to recess the hearing now until 2 o'clock tomorrow afternoon 
in room 1501 which is our own committee hearing room. I hope that 
will not work a hardship on the other gentlemen who are still scheduled 
to appear, but the quality of testimony that has been developed and 
the careful attention to detail by the committee members has resulted 
in a lengthier hearing than we had anticipated. 

The hearing is recessed. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the committee recessed until 2 p. m. the 
following day, Thursday, April 30, 1953, in room 1501, New House 
Office Building.) 
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SECURITY AND PERSONNEL PRACTICES AND PROCE- 
DURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1953 


Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., in room 1501, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Charles B. Brownson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Hon. Charles B. Brownson, George Meader, Walter H. 
Judd, Katherine St. George, Bill Lantaff, Lester Holtzman, and 
Thomas J. Dodd. 

Also present: Maurice Mountain, staff director; Edward C. Ken- 
nelly, counsel; and Miss Chesley Prioleau, clerk. 

Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Government Operations will come to 
order. 

The committee clerk will call the roll. 

Miss Prioteau. Congressman Brownson? 

Mr. Brownson. Here. 

Miss Prioteavu. Congressman Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. Here. 

Miss Prroteau. Congressman Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. Here. 

Miss PrioLeav. Congresswoman St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorae. Here. 

Miss Prioteau. Mr. Lantaff? 

(No response) 

Miss Prioteavu. Mr. Holtzman? 

Mr. Hoirzman. Here. 

Miss Priongav. Mr. Dodd? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brownson. In resuming the inquiry of the Subcommittee on 
International Operations into the conditions of employment by the 
Department of State of the late John C. Montgomery, I wish to 
briefly review the testimony which has so far been presented in order 
that the testimony to be given here this afternoon may be placed in 
proper perspective. 

The first testimony presented in our opening hearing yesterday was 
that of Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director, Selective Service 
System, who stated that John C. Montgomery had been permanently 
rejected as unsuitable for military service on psychoneurotic grounds 
following an Army medical examination in 1945. In addition, General 
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Hershey informed the subcommittee that the records of the Selectiv 
Service System show no evidence that the Department of State re- 
quested information of them regarding Mr. Montgomery at the time 
the De partment hired him in 1946 This fact was confirmed by the 
next witness, Mir John cs. Ford, Director, Office of security, Depart- 
ment of State, who explained that it was not the practice of the 
Department of State in 1946 to make full field investigations of pros- 
pective ¢ mploys es. Mr. Ford traced for the subcommittee the gradual 
trend toward more adequate investigative procedures within. th 
DD partment over the course of recent vears to the present time when 
a full field investigation is undertaken for every new employee. He 
further described to the subcommittee the steps being taken to rem« dy 
the deficiencies of the past by a systematic process of rescreening. 

Mr. R. W. 8S. McLeod, Administrator of the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, gave added testimony re carding present 
procedures for sereening personnel of the Department of State and 
described the effect on security procedures of Executive Order No. 
10450, dated April 27, 1953, which sets the security requirements for 
Government employment 

The final witness was Mr. Arch K. Jean, Chief of the Division of 
Department Personnel, who revealed that Mr. Montgomery, an 
economist, had been detailed as Finnish desk officer for some 14 
months before his death in January 1953, but that no official notice 
had been given to the Division of Personnel. State Department 
regulations provide in this regard that no employee can be detailed 
from the job of official record for more than a period of 6 months 
without the approval of the Division of Personnel. In addition to this, 
an efficiency report, covering Mr. Montgomery’s service for the period 
January 1951 to November 15, 1951, and which was written about 
April 1952, was, for some reason, yet unexplained, never sent to the 
Division of Personnel in accordance with the Department’s regulations 
In fact, this report did not come to light, as far as the Division of 
Personnel was concerned, until after Mr. Montgomery’s death 

The subcommittee feels that the Congress must seek an explanation 
as to how delinquencies of these kinds could escape notice, partic- 
ularly for such long periods of time. The efficient administration 
of personnel policies and procedures is, of course, fundamental to the 
success of the operations of the Department of State. In order to 
get the answers to the questions precipitated by these situations, we 
have asked to testify today the following persons who were the 
immediate supervisors of Mr. Montgomery: Mr. G. Hayden Raynor, 
Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, 
State Department; Mr. Andrew B. Foster, Deputy Director, Office 
of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, State 
Department; Mr. Andreas G. Ronhovde, Officer in Charge, Northern 
European Affairs, Office of British Commonwealth and Northern 
European Affairs, State Department. 

Before hearing from these gentlemen, I understand that Mr. Jean 
has a little additional information he wishes to give to the committee 
today in further explanation of his testimony yesterday. 

Will you resume the stand, please, Mr. Jean. You were sworn 
yesterday for the purposes of this hearing. 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. 
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FURTHER TESTIMONY OF ARCH K. JEAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
DEPARTMENTAL PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Brownson. Will you give your full name and position again, 
please? 

Mr. Jean. Arch K. Jean, Chief, Division of Departmental Per- 
sonnel, Department of State. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it was during the course of Mr. Ford’s 
testimony yesterday that reference was made to the fact that a 
physical examination had been given Mr. Montgomery at the time 
of his entrance on duty into the Department. Mr. Ford could not 
testify on that point as he was not personally familiar and it is for 
that reason that 1 would like to insert in the record at this point, if 
[ may, Mr. Chairman, the fact that such an examination was given 
and is a matter of record in the Department’s files. 

This certificate of medical examination was conducted on September 
9, 1946, by a physician of the Public Health Service whose signature 
on the document in undiscernible. He signs as an assistant surgeon, 
however, United States Public Health Service. The document is 
likewise signed by Mr. John C. Montgomery and in pertinent part 
reveals nothing that would cause a personnel officer to have a doubt 
with respect to his physical well-being. The question which we 
normally look at in the review of these certificates, specifically ques- 
tion number one “nervous system” is as follows: 

Is there any history of a nervous breakdown in particular? 

Mr. Montgomery, or the physician—it is not clear—answered that 
question ‘‘No.”’ 

This form also provides that in answering question No. 14 you are 
to refer to the reverse side of the form and opposite this entry it says: 

This entry should include symptoms and full history of any mental or nervous 
abnormality. 

Now, under “present conditions” and under the form in use today, 
I think a circumstance of this sort would not arise or the probability 
of it would be reduced considerably because each emplovee is required 
to take an oath to the effect that he has revealed to the examining 
physician everything that the doctor should know in the conduct of 
the examination. That oath was not required in 1946. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there the usual question somewhere on that 
form as to any previous physical defects or serious illnesses on the 
part of the person being examined? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. There is; question No. 1 is as follows: 


Have you any physical defect or disease or disability whatsoever? 


Mr. Montgomery did not answer that question. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you know whether the State Department still 
continues to file away such forms that are incomplete and does not 
check on these examinations? 

Mr. Jean. No. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. I think that 
we must be most careful in the review of these forms. 

Mr. Jupp. Doesn’t the absence of an answer to that question 
invalidate your original opening statement that there was not any- 
thing in this report which would cause you to disqualify him? | 
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would think any person would be disqualified who did not answer all 
the questions. 

Mr. Jean. To that extent I must agree; yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Is there any question on that form as to whether the 
subject had been rejected for life insurance or rejected for military 
service on account of the physical condition? 

Mr. Jean. No; there are not. 

Mr. Meraper. Are there any on the forms that you are now using? 

Mr. Jean. Lam sorry I cannot answer that. I will be glad to supply 
that. 

Mr. Meaprr. Has the form been changed? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir; it has been changed 

Mr. Meaperr. Could vou supply us with the blank you are now 
using? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. 

(Information furnished by Mr. Jean, together with copies of medical 
examination forms used by the Department of State, is set forth in the 
appendix as exhibits Nos. 22A, 22B, 22C, and 22D). 

Mr. Jupp. I think they should find out the name of the physician. 
The Public Health Service unquestionably has samples of the same 
signature which it no doubt could identify. 

Mr. Brownson. We will make a note of that and request that the 
Department of Health supply us with that information. 

Mr. Jean. I will be glad to do so. 

(Mr. Jean furnished the following information: ) 


Exutpnir No, 23 


NAME OF PuysiciaN Wuo SIGNep MONTGOMERY’s PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
CERTIFICATE 


The | ed States Public Health Service has identified the examining physician, 


wl name appears on the certificate of September 9, 1946, as Samuel P. Bessman 


Mr. Brownson. We have been reported by the press as having some 
sort of ghoulish interest in the passing of John C. Montgomery. 
Nothing could be further from the truth in this case. However, in 
making this investigation which was mandatory upon this committee 
at the request of a Member of Congress, an investigation which was 
referred to the subcommittee, we ran across so many of these admin- 
istrative bobbles and errors and examples of poor personnel pro- 
cedure that this committee would have been extremely remiss in 
performing its required functions and examining into the efficiency 
and economy of Government operations had we not held a hearing to 
bring these particular points to the attention of the Department of 
State. We were pleased to find out yesterday that many of these 
situations have been corrected and that steps are being taken to 
correct others of these administrative errors which have arisen. 

I would like to make it very clear that neither the late John C 
Montgomery nor the ghost of John C. Montgomery is on trial here. 
There are no allegations here in that connection. The suicide phase 
of the investigation is closed so far as this subcommittee is concerned. 
We were pleased with the Department of State’s investigation and 
with the Police Commissioner’s investigation. We have no quarrel 
with either investigation, but in checking up to secure additional 
information which our subcommittee and staff felt it necessary for us 
to have to complete the investigation, we got into this area of per- 
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sonnel administration, and that is the reason that these hearings are 
being held. 

There is no attempt to say and there has never been any attempt 
to say on the part of the members of the subcommittee that, had all 
this information about John C. Montgomery been known, he might 
not still have been hired. Our only interest is in some of the errors 
which have turned up, such as lost efficiency reports, illegibly signed 
medical records, or forms incompletely filled out. We have here the 

case of a man on special assignment for 14 months when there is a 
regulation stating that he can be there only 6 months. The Personne! 
Department of the State Department had no idea that his assignment 
had been changed. 

Mr. Jupp. All those things happened at a time when every day’s 
paper was filled with charges and accusations against the State De- 
partment for laxity or even impropriety in personnel procedures. | 
must say this critically, that the Department and its bulletin spent 
so much time counteraccusing its accusers instead of finding out 
whether the accusations were true and, if they were true, correcting 
them. 

Mr. Brownson. We do believe that our working relations with the 
Department of State have been extremely satisfactory and that this 
is purely a matter of looking into the administrative procedures which 
will enjoy the fullest cooperation of the new Secretary of State. 

Our Committee on Foreign Affairs is well qualified to go into the 
foreign policy aspects. Our Committee on Appropriations, and this 
subcommittee, are well qualified to go into the matter of appropria- 
tions and the determination of that phase of Congress’ relation to the 
State Department. Our effort is to try to bring to light these admin- 
istrative difficulties because we believe that without sound administra- 
tion, no department of Government can function as effectively and as 
efficiently as we would like to see the Department of State function 

Yesterday we ran into an area where we had two witnesses, Mr. 
Ford and Mr. McLeod, neither one of whom were with the Depart- 
ment of State at the time certain events transpired in connection with 
the Montgomery case. 

Mr. Ford, in his testimony yesterday, testified that the Department 
security investigations in the past had been inadequate. He said that 
to a certain extent a situation such as this case was due to inadequate 
investigation and security clearances in the Department, and indicated 
at one time there had been a cut in the Department appropriation 
which might have resulted in staff shortages leading to inadequate 
investigation. 

I wonder if you know from your position in the Department of 
State in 1946 whether the De ‘partment did ever seek and obtain per- 
mission from the Civil Service Commission to have certain segments 
or categories of Department personnel exempted from the procedures 
of the regular loyalty program at about the time Montgomery was 
hired. 

Mr. Jean. I don’t believe I understand. Would you mind repeat- 
ing the question. 

Mr. Brownson. Did the Department ever seek and obtain per- 
mission from the Civil Service Commission to have certain segments 
or elements or categories of the Department of State personnel 
exempted from the investigation procedure effective at that time? 
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Mr. Jean. Not to my knowledge. As best my memory will serve 
me, I am under the impression that in 1946 the officer then called the 
( hief Special Agent, who was Mr. Ford’s predecessor, was required to 
conduct an investigation on all appointees, and even in those days the 
personnel office was precluded from appointing personnel without the 
Chief Special Avent’s clearance 

Of course, higher authority could make exceptions to that rule. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you know of any exceptions that were made 
+ that period by higher authority? 

Mr. Jean. I don’t recall any, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I wonder, in trying to close in this one missing 
area, if Mr. Travis Fletcher would be the best man in Washington 
qualified to fill us in on that 


Mr. Jean. I would doubt it Mr. Fletcher entered the Department 
late 1947 or early 1948. He couldn’t, therefore, testify with regard 
to matters as early as 1946 


Mr. Brownson. Is ther anybod , In your knowledge, who could 
testify about the conduct of security clearances and about the conduct 
of examination of employment applicants at that time who is still with 
the Department and in the Washington area? 

Mr. Jean. | racked my brain last evening after this was alluded 
to yesterday and | have not been able to come up with anyone of 
sufficient stature who could testify on matters of this kind. 

Mr. Brownson. This subcommittee is almost willing to settle for 
anyone of any stature who has firsthand knowledge. 

Mr. Jean. I think you were given two names, Mr. Tom Hoffman 
and a Mr. MeLoy. I believe both of them were in the Chief Special 
Agent’s office in 1946, and for that reason alone are competent to 
say what the rules were. 

Mr. Brownson. They are not in the room today? 

Mr. Jean. No; but I could ask that they come, if you wish, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I think it may take one brief hearing next week 
to clear up that particular point. 

Do you know, Mr. Jean, whether or not a Form 84 request for 
report of lovalty data was required in 1946 or 1947? 

Mr. Jean. In 1947, Executive Order 9835, the date of which I 
am uncertain, resulted in the initiation of the use of that form. 
That was definitely in 1947 

Mr. Brownson. Would that date have meant that that form 
would not be required in connection with the employment of Mr. 
Montgomery and the others who were employed in September of 
1946? 

Mr. Jean. It is my impression that it would not. 

Mr. Brownson. There is no document in his record that indicates 
that a form 84 was submitted? 

Mr. Jean. Since Mr. Montgomery was on the rolls at the time of 
the issuance of Executive Order 9835, I would suppose a form was 
obtained at that time 

Mr. Brownson. In that connection, wasn’t the State Department 
required, as were other departments of the Government and other 
agencies, to submit a certified list of all its employees from whom the 
Department had not obtained form 84’s? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir; I believe so. 
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Mr. Brownson. Was that list submitted by the Department of 
State? 

Mr. Jean. I cannot testify directly on that. I am under the 
impression, however, that it was. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you be in a position where vou could get 
this information whether the list was submitted and whether Mr. 
Montgomery’s name was on the list? 

Mr. Jean. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. And again I want everyone to understand that 
we are using Mr. Montgomery as an example of one man who was 
hired in the Department of State. There is nothing in our investiga- 
tion that indicates there is anything disloyal. He happens to be the 
Mr. X in this particular case »bout whom these difficulties aroses 

Mr. Jean. I will be glad to supply that information, Mr. Chairman; 

Mr. Brownson. We would appreciate that very much. 

(The information furnished is as follows:) 


Exuipit No. 24 
SUBMISSION OF LoyaLty Form 84 


The Office of Security finds that its files do contain Lovaltv Form 84 as com- 


pleted by Mr. Montgomery and returned by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
stamped ‘‘No Dislovyal Data, FBI Files, March 16, 1948.’ Therefore, he did 
receive an incumbent lovalty check under Executive Order 9835 

A certified list of all incumbent employees from whom forms 84 had not been 
obtained was submitted to the Civil Service Commission by the Department on 
April 9, 1948. Mr. Montgomerv’s name did not appear on the list because form 


84 had been received from him, 


Mr. Brownson. I understand Mr. Montgomery entered the State 
Department in the mass transfer of Foreign Economie Administration 
personnel into the Department of State. 

Mr. Jean. Mr. Montgomery did transfer in the mass transfer of 
FEA to the Department of State. 

Mr. Brownson. It is true, is it not, that FEA employees were in 
fact investigated by the Civil Service Commission and sometimes also 
by FEA investigators? 

Mr. Jean. I am under that impression, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. When these employees of the FEA transferred 
en masse to the State Department, didn’t the Security Office make 
attempts to secure the investigative reports already available on such 
employees? 

Mr. Jean. That was the policy at that time 

Mr. Brownson. Is there anything in Mr. Montgomery’s file which 
indicates that such a report was ever sought or secured insofar as it 
relates to Mr. Montgomery? 

Mr. Jean. Not during the time of the mass transfer, sir, at least 
not in the personnel file. 

Mr. Brownson. Wasn’t a loyalty check required on Government 
employees in accordance with the requirements of the loyalty program 
under Executive Order 9835? 

Mr. Jean. I am sorry, sir, I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Brownson. Didn’t Executive Order 9835 require a loyalty 
check on Government employees in general? 

Mr. Jean. Yes; it did. 

Mr. Brownson. Was such a check ever made in the Montgomery 


sa? 
case! 
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Mr. Jean. I would presume so because it was our policy to comply 
with the terms of the Executive order. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there any evidence that that was included 
his file, any information as to such a check having been made? 

Mr. Jean. There is no evidence in the personnel file to that effect 
other than that which may be gleaned from the fact that the Division 
of Security sent its usual clearance form to the personnel office 

Mr. Brownson. In what file would these security check forms 
normally be? 

Mr. Jean. In the security file 

Mr. Brownson. They would be held in the security file? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir 

Mr. Brownson. May I ask that you contact Mr. Ford and ask 
him if he will let us know whether such a loyalty report under 
Executive Order 9835 is in Mr. Montgomery’s file? 

Mr. Jean. I will be glad to 

(This information is included in exhibit 24.) 

Mr. Brownson. I am particularly anxious to get this information 
on that form 84. After these forms 84 were filled out by the em- 
ployee, didn’t they ordinarily go through the Department of Per- 
sonnel? 

Mr. Jean. As I recall, they went directly to our Security Office. 
We had supplied in the meantime payroll listing to the Security Office 
from which they checked on the receipt of the form. As I recall, the 
Personnel Office had no duty in that connection other than to give the 
Security Office an up-to-date list of the people on the rolls at the time. 

Mr. Brownson. I am very anxious to know whether the Security 
Office did have a form 84 in their files on Mr. Montgomery. Again I 
say this is not any allegation of dislovalty. I am interested in the 
personnel procedures that are being followed. 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Are there any further questions from the members 
of the subcommittee of Mr. Jean? 

Mr. Meaper. I am sorry, Mr. Jean, I was not able to be here yvester- 
day when you testified. JI do not mean to cover any points, if I can 
avoid it, that you have testified to already. In line with what the 
chairman said a few minutes ago, I think this study of the personnel 
procedures and security checks is a very useful thing. So far as I can 
see, we all agree that this Montgomery case is nothing more than the 
occasion of making this particular study of State Department proce- 
dures and practices. 

I, myself, have been urging that this subject be gone into for well 
over a year. I tried to get this committee in the last Congress to 
make a study of the State Department, its organizational structure, 
its procedures, and its personnel so that we could see if there was some 
means of bringing about an improved performance in this most im- 
portant agency of our Government. 

The questions I want to ask you about personnel are an attempt 
to find out for my own information just how important your position 
is and how you go about this job of recruiting able people to fill 
important posts in the State Department. First of all, do you 
regard yourself as the recruiting agency for the State Department? 

Mr. Jean. For the departme ntal service; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Does that mean in contrast to the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Meaper. You do not have anything to do with the Foreign 
Service? 

Mr. Jean. No, sir. 

Mr. Mraprer. Was Montgomery in the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Jean. In the State Department. 

Mr. Mraper. As I recall, he wanted to get into the Foreign Service 
and was not able to make the grade. The desk, the Finnish desk, is 
not a part of the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Jean. No; it is in the classified civil service. 

Mr. Jupp. Lots of times you have Foreign Service officers on those 
desks. 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meapenr. Is it your responsibility as the recruiting agency for 
the State Department to draw up the requirements for the positions 
you need to fill? What responsibility do you have to say what kind 
of people you need to fill certain kinds of jobs? Is that your re- 
sponsibility? 

Mr. Jean. I consider it a joint responsibility along with the operat- 
ing people in whose area the job is located. 1 would like to say at this 
point, if I might, in 1946 we were still adjusting to the condition 
brought on the Department by the sudden influx of, I believe, 11,000 
employees from 5 different agencies, thrown on the organization almost 
overnight. We were a good 2% years adjusting to that situation and 
the practices in vogue at that time were hardly those that I would 
subscribe to in a more normal situation. 

Mr. Brownson. Will the gentleman yield briefly at this point? 

Mr. Mraper. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. You say they are in the organization. They were 
recruited to come with the Department of State, upon the desire of 
the Department of State. 

Mr. Jean. No. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean the Secretary of State didn’t want these 
11,000 people? 

Mr. Jean. ILamsorry. I don’t know where that decision was made, 
but by Executive order five wartime agencies were turned over, either 
for liquidation or continuance in the Department of State. 

Mr. Brownson. We would assume that in his Cabinet position, 
the Secretary of State was consulted. 

Mr. Jean. I would assume so. 

Mr. Mraprer. This is what rather disturbs me about that explana- 
tion, Mr. Jean. The State Department has been doing business for 
along time. It has had these desks like the Finnish desk for quite a 
while. Apparently from your answers, and I didn’t get them yester- 
day, bui it was indicated that there was no job description for the 
Finnish desk. 

Mr. Jean. There is a job description covering a desk such as the 
Finnish desk. You see, Mr. Meader, Mr. Montgomery was serving 
at the time of his death, and as far as the office personnel record was 
concerned, as an international economist on Scandinavian problems. 
Having served in that connection, I think it is fair to assume that he 
had gained a knowledge of the Northern European Affairs, including 
Finland, and it was the decision of the operating people in the Office 
of the European Affairs to assign Mr. Montgomery on a trial basis, 
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as it were, to the Finnish desk. We were not made aware of that 
fact. I mean the Personnel Office was not made aware of that fact. 

Mr. Mraprer. Let me inquire at that point whether it is not a 
responsibility of yours to fill these vacancies. I thought you were 
the recruiting agency. Whether you recruit from outside or from with- 
in the Department, don’t you have some responsibillty about finding 
out what kind of characteristics a person should have to fill this posi- 
tion, and then finding the person with those characteristics? Don’t 
you have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir. However, operating officers have authority to 
shift personnel within their area and make assignments of personnel 
without consultation with the Personnel Office, and under regulation 
they may do so, for a period of 6 months 

Mr. Meapver. It was 14 months in this case, and you still did not 
know about the transfer, did you? 

Mr. Jean. That is right 

Mr. Meaper. Is that an unusual situation? 

Mr. Jean. It is, and I certainly would not condone it. As I testi- 
fied yesterday, in designing our performance rating system which we 
now have in effect and have had in effect since 1951, we had that very 
thing in mind and we required each supervisor in rating an individual’s 
performance to indicate on that form that the duty description on 
record in the Personnel Office was accurate or was inaccurate. That 
form flowed to the Personnel Office and was our notice that the 
individual’s job description was accurate or was inaccurate. If it 
was inaccurate, then that was our cue to do something about it. In 
this case in point, we were not aware, not made aware, that the condi- 
tion existed because the performancs rating never reached us, the new 
performance rating form 

Mr. Mraper. Let me ask you whether, wholly independent of this 
committee’s interest in this matter, when this came to your attention 
you were not concerned that your authority had been circumvented 
and that the procedures regarding recruitment had been disregarded? 


Mr. JEAN. Yes; I was. 


Mr. Mraper. Did you make an investigation of your own to find 
out how that came about, whether it was a general practice or whether 
this happe ned t » be one exce ption that slipped by ¢ 


Mr. Jean. J did. and satisfied myself that it was unique. 

Mr. Mraprer. There seem to be so many unique things about this 
case, about disregarding your procedures. Do I understand you to 
Sa\ they are applied generally, but not in this case. 

Mr. Jean. As I testified yesterday, all of this has served to make us 
more alert to some of the shortcomings in the system which we 
thought really was designed to prevent this from happening, when in 
actual fact it did not prove to be so. 

Mr. Meraper. In your investigation that vou conducted on your 
own initiative because of this matter being brought to your attention, 
did you make any analysis of the position to be filled, that of the 
Finnish desk and Mr. Montgomery’s qualifications so that if vou 
had been consulted at the time of his promotion to this position you 
would have approved or disapproved of that transfer? 

Mr. Jean. No; I did not do that 

Mr. Mraper. You do not now have any opinion as to whether he 
was qualified for that position, based upon a study using some kinds 
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of standards or criteria that you must employ, matching the require- 
ments of the position with the qualifications of the individual? 

Mr. Jean. No; 1 did not do that. 

Mr. Brownson. Will the gentleman yield briefly at this point? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Who is occupying the Finnish desk now? 

Mr. Jean. I am sorry, I do not know the gentleman’s name. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you know whether he is there on one of these 
temporary assignments or is he permanently assigned to the Finnish 
desk? 

Mr. Jean. I am sorry, I don’t know the answer to that. One of 
these other gentlemen can testify to it. 

Mr. Brownson. We will bring that up in the later testimony. | 
was curious to know whether we were off on the same track all over 
again, 

Mr. Meaper. You mean as to whether we may have another 
exception, another unique case? 

Mr. Jupp. You say he was placed on the Finnish desk on a trial 
basis. By whom was he placed on this trial basis? 

Mr. Jean. By his superior. 

Mr. Jupp. How long does he have to be on a trial basis before it is 
determined the trial has been satisfactory or unsatisfactory? 

Mr. Jean. Well, under regulations, 6 months is the outside length. 

Mr. Jupp. Is there a record that the superior made a finding that 
the trial basis was satisfactory or unsatisfactory? 

Mr. Jean. There is nothing on it in the personnel file. 

Mr. Jupp. They put him on a trial basis and there was no evalua- 
tion as to whether the trial was satisfactory or unsatisfactory? 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, although he was on a trial basis 
the efficiency report never did go to the Personnel Office for appraisal, 
evaluation or note. 

Mr. Jean. I think, as a matter of fact, one of the later witnesses 
can clarify that a little for you, Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Meaper. This next question I realize perhaps was asked of 
another witness, but I think it is important to know how you and 
the personnel department can know about and have responsibility for 
the functions of a position? Just what were the responsibilities of 
the position on the Finnish desk? 

Mr. Brownson. We had that read in the record yesterday. 

Mr. Meraprer. From Mr. Jean? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. You are fully familiar with those responsibilities and 
have a part in describing them? 

Mr. Jean. Not in describing them, sir. Our function in that regard 
is to allocate those responsibilities to a grade level after they are 
stated by the supervisor, the individual who directs the activities 
described in the duty description, 

Mr. Meaper. I want to ask about these 11,000 employees who 
were transferred to vou in 1946. How many of those came from the 
FEA? 

Mr. Jean. I can supply that. 1 would rather not guess at it, 
There were several thousand but 1 will supply the exact figure. 

(The information furnished is as follows: ) 
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Exuipir No. 25 
TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL OF WARTIME AGENCIES TO DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The following wartime agencies with the number of employees indicated were 
transferred to the Department of State under merger in fiscal vear 1946: 


Office of War Information ; 7, 482 
Office of Inter-American Affairs 1, 232 
Domestic operations of the Office of Strategic Services 913 

Foreign Economic Administration and Army-Navy Liquidation Com- 
mission 2, 070 
Total 11, 697 


Mr. Mraper. 7 so that is clear. When these 5 agencies were 
covered into the State Department for liquidation or continuance, 
were all 11,000 e st mach ; from agencies coming into the State Depart- 
ment or did you get some employees from agencies which did not come 
into the State Department at all? 

Mr. Jean. I am not sure that I understand your question. 

Mr. Meaprer. What were the five agencies? 

Mr. Jean. The Office of War Information, the Foreign Economic 
Administration, the Army-Navy Liquidation Commission, the domes- 
tic operations of the Office of Strategic Services. 

Mr. Jupp. And also the Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Brownson. How about the OFLC? 

Mr. Jupp. The aga of Inter-American Affairs was one of them? 

a JEAN. Yes, si 

Mr. MEADER. Bui the 11,000 employees you acquired in 1946 were 
not just people who were left without a job to do when their agency 
was liquidated? They all came from the five agencies which are 
actually covered into the State Department. 

Mr. Jean. That is right, and by executive order, the President 
directed the Secretary to organize these units in any way he saw fit 
on a continuing basis. He authorized him to liquidate some of them. 
The very name, for instance, of the Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sion, implied that not only it liquidates the contracts but it is to 
liquidate itself as it completed its business. 

Mr. Meaper. Didn’t you get the personnel records along with the 
functions “ the personnel? 

Mr. JE Yes, sir. 

Mr Fecal Then why should there be any speculation about 
what was done in FEA concerning investigation of Mr. Montgomery’s 
que ee and loyalty? Don’t you have those files? 

Mr. Jean. I have the personnel files. The security files, in every 
one of pe instances, the five agencies, were funneled to our Security 
Office rather than the Personne! Office. 

Mr, Meaper. But the Security Office would have the security files 
and you would have the personnel files? 

Mr. Jean. That is right 

Mr. Meaper. So that it should be in the Department’s possession, 
and between you and Mr. Ford you should have the records at your 
fingertips, shouldn’t you? 

Mr. Jean. If it were available. In some of these instances, neither 
personnel files nor security files were made available. I don’t know 
whether I can correctly attribute this to the Montgomery instance but 
[ am familiar with the fact that in those cases where the investigation 
had been conducted by the Civil Service Commission, the investiga- 
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tion file itself did not come to the Department of State. It was 
returned by the agency to the Civil Service Commission, if in fact they 
ever had it. 

Mr. Meaper. What disturbs me about these hearings is that you 
know a week or so in advance we will have hearings but instead of hav- 
ing documents and records, we have assumptions as to what was done. 
I think we should have the complete record. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Ford brought all the security documents with 
him and indicated there were no documents covering the previous 
employment of Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, instead of assuming that some inves- 
tigation was made by FEA, our record should show that one was 
not made. 

Mr. Jean. Security is not my field of responsibility and therefore I 
must predicate my statements with the word ‘‘assumption’”’ because 
I don’t know it as a fact. 

Mr. Brownson. There was a record of one name-check investiga- 
tion which Mr. Ford testified about yesterday, apparently at the 
time Mr. Montgomery was coming over from the FEA. That was 
the total extent of the security file on Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Meaper. Let me ask one rather general question. Has there 
been any significant change in personnel policies and practices within 
the State Department in recent years? 

Mr. Jean. Yes; indeed there has. 

Mr. Meaper. Will you just say briefly what you regard as the 
most significant improvement, assuming there has been an improve- 
ment? 

Mr. Jean. From a personal standpoint, I think of the change dating 
from early 1947 brought about by the enlightened administration of 
the present Ambassador to Greece, Mr. John E. Peurifoy. It was he 
who convinced General Marshall that the presence on the rolls of 
the Department of State of people who were strongly suspected of 
sex deviation should be disposed of. To my mind, that typified the 
thinking that got hold then; and since that day there has been pro- 
gression to the point where although we have not and make no claim 
that we have a good, absolutely foolproof administrative operation, 
it is certainly well on the way to something that all of us can be proud 
of. 

Mr. Meaper. You say that is the most important change, and 
that strikes me as being more in the security field than a strictly 
personnel matter. 

Mr. Jean. Yes. In addition, and importantly, there was created 
an Office of Personnel. Heretofore, or prior to 1949, there were two 
distinct personnel operations and offices which sometimes did not 
know what the others were doing. There was named a Director of 
Personnel who gave common direction to the operations at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Meaper. Covering both the Foreign Service and the classified 
service? 

Mr. Jean. And the home service, yes. That brought about a much 
needed and desirable change. 

Mr. Meaper. Incidentally, are you satisfied that there should be 
two personnel systems and that the Foreign Service should be separate 
from the classified service? 

3254—54——7 
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Mr. Jean. I have never faced up to that problem exactly as stated. 
I would say that we are presently operating the 2 systems in a way 
that the 2 may be maintained by the best use made of the 2, an inter- 
change of the people, bringing people who have had experience abroad 
back to Washington, sending people out who lack that experience into 
the field, and continuing a planned rotation of personnel. We have 
been pleased with the progress up to date and have been operating on 
that basis now for better than 2 years, as I recall. 

Mr. Meaper. And yet there is no integration of the two personnel 
services, nor any movement to make an actual merger of them? 

Mr. Jean. That is again under study, Mr. Meader, by the new 
administration. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all I have at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Do not both services head up under Mr. McLeod? 

Mr. Jean. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. They are integrated to the extent that Mr. McLeod 
is responsible for both of them? 

Mr. Jzan. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. You say there is a great increase in the interest in 
security in the Department since 1947. Without detracting from Mr. 
Peurifoy, I remember there was quite a flurry of congressional interest 
about that time which may have been an external stimulus partly 
responsible for this increase in interest in security. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Lantaff? 

Mr. Lantarr. No questions. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. No questions. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. No questions. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Dodd? 

Mr. Dopp. I may be asking you something that has already been 
asked and if I am, please stop me, Mr. Chairman. 

Now that you know Mr. Montgomery was on the Finnish desk, 

‘an you tell us whether or not he was qualified to be there? 

Mr. Jean. I cannot for the reason that I have no record which 
would satisfy me or anyone else that he demonstrated in this trial 
period that he was capable of holding the job. 

Mr. Dopp. Your answer is that you don’t know? 

Mr. Jean. I do not know. 

Mr. Dopp. Have you talked to your superior about it? 

Mr. Jean. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. As a matter of fact, would that decision have 
been made by Mr. Montgomery’s immediate superiors? 

Mr. Jean. It would have been made by the Personnel Office. 
You see, had we been made aware that this reassignment was made, 
then under our regulations and procedures we would have been so 
notified and we would then have applied a test of his experience, of 
his training, of his performance, against what were the stated require- 
ments of the job and then it would have been our decision to confirm 
him in the job or deny him. 

Mr. Dopp. You know what his background and experience was? 

Mr. Jean. Yes. 
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Mr. Dopp. You know what the job required? 

Mr. Juan. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. Was he a fit person for the job? 

Mr. Jean. I would say he had the basic requirements for the job. 

Mr. Dopp. You say the basic. Is there some doubt in your mind, 
or what else is there? 

Mr. Jean. I don’t mean to express doubt. It is simply that his 
experience record, lacking this demonstration of his performance on 
the job of the Finnish desk of course will not enable me to say with 
finality that he did or did not meet the requirements of the job. 

Mr. Brownson. We have established the point that we are not 
particularly concerned with passing on Mr. Montgomery’s merits, as 
such. The point which now interests us is the administrative bungles 
in the Department’s consideration of whether he was or was not fit. 

Mr. Dopp. I understand that. Maybe we haven’t got a really good 
case to explore. If he was really qualified to hold the job—— 

Mr. Brownson. Regardless of his qualifications, I don’t think we 
would find a case of where we had more administrative bobbles. They 
lost his records, which were incomplete to start with, and he wandered 
about for 14 months while the Personnel Office had no idea what his 
real assignment was. 

Mr. Dopp. I thought it would be helpful to find out if in fact the 
man was qualified to do his job. If you don’t know, that is all right. 
You do have his efficiency report? 

Mr. Jean. I do not have the last one. 

Mr. Dopp. You did not see it? 

Mr. Jean. I have seen it since his death. 

Mr. Dopp. That is what I] mean. Did that show good performance? 

Mr. Jean. It was indicated as satisfactory performance; yes. 

Mr. Dopp. If he had the basic qualifications and his efficiency 
report indicated satisfactory performance, would you say that he was 
a suitable person for the job? 

Mr. Jean. Given those circumstances; yes. 

Mr. Mreaper. Are you aware that Mr. Montgomery took an 
examination to enter the Foreign Service and was unsuccessful? 

Mr. Jean. I was made aware of that as a fact within the past 
2 weeks. 

Mr. Meaper. Had you known that when you were answering about 
passing upon his qualifications for this Finnish desk position, would 
that have had any bearing upon his fitness to discharge the respon- 
sibilities of that role? 

Mr. Jean. Indeed it would have. We would have looked at it very 
carefully and wholly aside from my earlier testimony of his physical 
and mental makeup, had he been found unsuited for the Foreign 
Service for reasons that he lacked the necessary intellect, I am sure 
that I would have concluded that he likewise lacked the necessary 
intellect to serve on the job. 

Mr. Brownson. He took this Foreign Service examination two 
times I understand and yet there is no indication in his personnel file 
as to whether he had ever taken the test or what the results of the 
examination were. 

Mr. Jean. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. Isn’t that material normally included in the personnel 
file of your employees? 
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Mr. Jean. The Board of Foreign Service Examiners has, by statute, 
considered its activities confidential and presently does not divulge 
information to the Personnel Office of the Department of State. 

Mr. Jupp. What is the use of taking the examination if you do 
not know what the results are? ; 

Mr. Jean. The individual is told the results. 

Mr. Meapver. You mean that within the Department you deny 
this one agency within the Department the information in the posses- 
sion of another agency which would have a bearing upon the person’s 
fitness for whatever position he is being considered? 

Mr. Jean. That condition existed, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. Meaper. Does it exist now? 

Mr. Jean. I don’t know the correct answer to that. I would like 
to supply it, if I may. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you think it should exist? 

Mr. Jean. No. 

(Mr. Jean furnished the following supplementary information con- 
cerning Foreign Service examinations:) 


ExnHiBit No. 26 
FAILURE IN FOREIGN SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


After some further study of the record and of pertinent operating policies and 
procedures, I should like to amend my testimony given in answer to questions 
about Mr. Montgomery’s failure to pass Foreign Service examinations. 

Mr. Meader asked whether information on the failure of an individual to pass 
a Foreign Service examination is denied the Division of Departmental Personnel 
where that information would have a bearing upon such an individual’s fitness for 
a position in the Department. To give the subcommittee the complete explana- 
tion which I feel sure it would wish to have will require me to make a rather ex- 
tended statement on the subject 

It is necessary to draw a distinction between an employee of the Department and 
an applicant. The procedural details vary depending upon the examinee’s status 
in this regard. Mr. Montgomery was an applicant, not an employee, when he 
took the Foreign Service examinations 

I find that Mr. Montgomery took these examinations twice, the last time more 
than 5 years before he became an employee. In both instances, in September 
1939 and September 1940, he took and passed the written examinations, but failed 
in the oral examinations administered in January 1940 and January 1941, respec- 


tively Thus virtually all the professional experience qualifying him for the 
position for which he eventually was hired was gained after failing these examina- 
tions tegular procedure does not contemplate that Department recruitment and 


selection officials shall obtain from the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service 
information on such past failures by an applicant. However, Mr. Montgomery 
voluntarily disclosed this in making application, apparently considering it more to 
his credit that he had passed the written examinations than to his discredit that 
he had failed the orals. 

Our procedures do not provide for questioning each applicant regarding past 
attempts to pass the Foreign Service examination nor for checking every applica- 
tion we receive against the files of the Secretariat of the Poard of Examiners for 
the Foreign Service, in an effort to disclose this sort of information. I do not 
believe such procedure necessary Rather, I believe such a procedure would cost 
more than it would be worth. This opinion is based upon the nature of the Foreign 
Service officer examination, about which I shall say more. 

Allow me first to discuss the advisability, when a departmental employee takes 
a Foreign Service examination, of making the results of such examination known 
to the departmental personnel officers. Since 1951 the Department has been 
encouraging greater coordination between the departmental and the Foreign 
Services. Departmental employees have been consistently encouraged to seek 
entry into the Foreign Service Two methods of entering the Foreign Service 
are open to them. The first is by competing in the regular class 6 examination, 
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and the second is by competing in the so-called lateral entry examination for classes 
1 to 5 under section 517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 These processes were 
explained to employees by departmental announcement 91 of April 26, 1951 and 


subsequent issuance of a question and answer pamphlet. Copies of these releases 
are being furnished to familiarize the subcommittee with this question. Employee 
response Was favorable as evidenced by a 150 applicatior s for examination bv the 
deadline date of November 1, 195] In an effort to encourage departmental 


emplovees to compete in Foreign Service examinations they were assured that 
failure to pass such an examination would in no way reflect on their continuation 
in the departmental service. 

I believe this commitment to be proper, and that regardless of this commitment 
failure to pass the Foreign Service examination should not reflect adversely on 
the prospects of an applicant or the career of an employee in the departmental 
service. The fitness of departmental applicants is tested by appropriate civil 
service examinations and by a probational period during which he is tested on the 
job itself. The Foreign Service examination is designed on a different basis and 
is intended essentially to test potential ability to represent the United States 
abroad in a wide range of assignments. It is admittedly one of the most difficult 


examinations to pass. Jecause of the different aims of the examining process, 
an employee may be rejected for reasons which would be totally irrelevant to his 
ability to perform creditably in departmental positions in Washington. Among 


such reasons might be his failure to convince the Board of Foreign Service Exam- 
iners of his ability to adjust to different social conditions, different cultural 
environment, and changes in work assignments, his ability to take initiative 
without direction, his possession of the spiritual and intellectual resources and 
self-sufficiency needed for service in lonely, dull or remote posts and to withstand 
the effects of isolation, or the decisiveness and resourcefulness necessary to meet 
political or social crises in isolated areas. Furthermore, he might fail to pass the 
Foreign Service examination due not to lack in any of these items but to lack of 
the physical stamina necessary to serve in certain hardship posts, or due to family 
commitments which would disqualify him from having worldwide availability. 
Further particulars on this aspect of the Foreign Service examination process 
may be found in the enclosed mimeographed material headed ‘Information on 
specific personnel processes,’’ developed by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Civil Service Commission as result of their combined study of overseas pay and 
personnel practices of Federal agencies.! 

Although failure to pass the Foreign Service examination does not and should 
not in itself disqualify a departmental employee for continued service, depart- 
mental personnel officers have a responsibility to use any pertinent information, 
regardless of the source, including information de veloped by Foreign Service 
examinations, which would help in the proper assignment and utilization of the 
employee. Such information might be positive, such as the revelation of unsus- 
pected skills suggesting a desirable promotion, or it might be negative, such as 
the revelation of unsuspected weaknesses or defects which might require negative 


action. The departmental personnel officers are, therefore, not denied a knowl- 
edgx of the results of Foreign Ser ice examinations competed in by departmental 
employees. Summary information on examination results is furnished key per- 


sonnel officials periodically and individual results are disclosed to officers of the 
Department who make inquiry in the line of duty. 

My final comments concern the manner in which records of Foreign Service 
examination results are maintained. These records are kept by the Secretariat 





of the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service. The actual applications 
and test papers are destroyed on a regular cycle in accordance with congressional 
authority for the disposal of dead files, 1 year after the examination where not 


even the written part was passed, 3 vears afterward where the written but not 
the oral was passed. It would obviously be impossible to get at the particulars 
of an individual’s failure after these intervals. In light of my reexamination of 
the subject, I should like to withdraw the implication in my testimony that 
these records are made confidential by statute. Sections 211 and 212 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, Public Law 724 (79th Cong.), as amended, creating 
the Board of the Foreign Service and the Board of Examiners for the Foreign 
Service, respectively, are silent on this point. The treatment of records of 
examination results in general as confidential is based on a policy decision made 
in conformity with the authority given by the statute. 





‘ This datum was not reprinted 
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Mr. Brownson. You do believe that if the Department conducts 
a testing program, and an examination is certainly part of a testing 
program, that that information should be made available to the 
personnel agency which is dealing with the man who was subject to 
the testing program? 

Mr. Jean. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. As a part of the battery of information that 
would be considered in appraising the individual? 

Mr. Jean. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. So far as responsible officials passing upon the 
particular case of Mr. Montgomery is concerned,—as we have said, 
Mr. Montgomery is not on trial—other administrative errors are 
equally bad. You might have developed here a borderline case in 
which you would have consulted with his immediate superiors, held a 
conference with them and tried to work out the best possible answer 
as to whether he was fitted for that particular job or whether he should 
have been placed elsewhere or eliminated. 

Mr. Jean. I think that would have been the procedure. 

Mr. Brownson. If his rating were excellent, you would have no 
problem. If his rating were unsatisfactory, you would have no 
problem because he would not have been recommended. 

Mr. Jean. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. We know that there is a large area in the middle 
where it requires a certain amount of deliberation to establish whether 
a man is qualified. This is very normal; is it not? 

Mr. Jean. That is right. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Jean, do you give promotional examinations to 
determine whether or not a person is fit to be transferred to a higher 
position. 

Mr. Jean. Promotional examinations in the usual sense of the term 
are not given. Their experience is weighed against the requirements 
of the job and if they meet those arbitrary standards prescribed by 
the Civil Service Commission for the various grade levels, then he is 
placed in the job, assuming that he meets all other factors, intangibles, 
such as personality. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, your answer is that the State 
Department does not give a promotional examination? 

Mr. Jean. No, nor is that the practice generally in the civil service. 

Mr. Mraper. But the civil service laws contemplate that, do they 
not? 

Mr. Jean. That is a matter of interpretation, and I would say 
that the Central Personnel Agency, the Civil Service Commission, has 
interpreted it to not require them. 

Mr. Meaper. A charge has been made to me that the Civil Service 
Commission has taken the law into its own hands and has disregarded 
the provisions of civil service laws. I have heard it argued that 
these positions in the classified service are not legally occupied because 
the civil service laws have been disregarded by the Civil Service 
Commission and the appointing authorities. Since vou are a personnel 
expert I want to get your interpretation of the law. If I am wrong 
about that, I would like to be corrected because it is a matter of 
considerable importance in this changeover period as to whether or 
not the new administration has any freedom to develop a team of 
subordinates to carry on the program that the administration thinks 
the American people entrusted to it in the Jast election. 
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Mr. Jean. Well, under the law we must accept the interpretations 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Mraper. Are you prohibited from making or giving promo- 
tional examinations? 

Mr. Juan. No, we are not. 

Mr. Meraper. Let me ask this question: As an expert in personnel 
now, which I assume you are from your position, do you believe that 
the examination procedure is of any benefit in determining the qual- 
ifications of an individual to fill the requirements of a position? 

Mr. Jean. I do, and the examinations may take any number of 
forms. There is no better test of a man’s abilities than his demon- 
stration of them on the job, in my view. You can give an individual 
a written examination and if he has a flair for the accomplishment of 
such things, he is going to float to the top of the list, whether he really 
is worthy of that assignment or not, as against the fellow who has 
demonstrated on the job a capacity to do it and whose performance 
has been rated by his superiors as entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Meaper. If the examination procedure is good for the Foreign 
Service then I wonder whether it isn’t equally applicable to promo- 
tions. Why do you depend upon performance, which leaves so much 
to judgment, rather than a written examination, coupled with an oral 
examination where you catch other aspects of a person’s ability, such 
as his personality and his initiative and whatnot. I wonder whether 
it wouldn’t be a good thing to use written and oral examinations in 
the State Department if you are really interested solely in getting 
the best person to fill a particular job. 

Mr. Jean. Let me answer that this way, if I may. I do not think 
there is a better test at the moment for bringing these people, new 
people, into Government that a written examination. The juniors 
coming in, taking the junior management assistant examination, the 
junior professional examination, the junior technician examination, 
are selected on the basis of fair demonstration in that test. As 
matter of fact, we have conducted and I hore continue to conduct 
certain promotion examinations in the Department in the lower levels 
where it has been demonstrated that a written test is worth the while, 
written tests compared with the man’s demonstration on the job in 
his capability to do the job. So I am not prepared to say at this point 
that in every instance the promotion should be made solely on the 
basis of his success in a written examination. 

Mr. Meaper. I didn’t say that either, Mr. Jean. I understood 
that your examining procedures generally contemplated both written 
and oral examinations, presumably by a board of senior men with ex- 
perience who are able to judge the things you do judge in an oral ex- 
amination and on top of both those examinations you would use the 
man’s performance record and his rating. I wanted to get your opin- 
ion, which apparently is, and I do not want to say this if it is not so 
that the promotional examination is not of any value in obtaining 
properly qualified personnel for the higher positions. 

Mr. Juan. I wouldn’t say it is of no value. I would say that it is 
susceptible of doubt, however. 

Mr. Brownson. The question has been debated in the field of 
personnel and mental testing for quite a while as to how much reliance 
may be placed on paper-and-pencil tests. It is very much open to 
question. 
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Mr. Dopp. Was Mr. Montgomery qualified to handle secret docu- 
ments? 
Mr. Jean. I will say this, that the entire Department of State is 


viewed as sensitive. We have always so viewed it in my knowledge 
for the very simple reason that vou cannot close people off in our 
operations. We are too intertwined in everything we do. Therefore, 


it is the policy of the Department to establish a man’s security, re- 
gardless of the position he occupies, and that automatically gives him 
access to classified material regardless of its rank in the classification 
scheme; top secret, secret, and so on down. 

Mr. Dopp. | thought it was a statutory require ment that people 
who handle secret matters must be passed before they can do so. 

Mr. Jean. No; I think that is a fiction that has developed. It 
started during the war years and continued. It is, as I said, a fiction. 

Mr. Dopp. I understand you to say that he was qualified to handle 
coniidential and secret matters 

Mr. Jean. The fact that he was employed in the State Department 
authorizes him to handle the documents on a need-to-know basis. 

Mr. Dopp. Everybody over there is qualified? 

Mr. Jean. On a need-to-know basis. We are careful in its admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Brownson. Who determines whether the individual needs to 
know or does not need to know? 

Mr. Jean. The supervisor. 

Mr. Brownson. Who determines his need to know? 

Mr. Jean. His supervisor 
Mr } ROWNSON. Was there anybody in Mr. Montgomery’s case 
who de a ene whether he needed to know or didn’t need to know? 

Mr. Jean. He was under an officer in charge of Northern Europe 
who ote have called the shot on his need-to-knov. 

Mr. Dopp. You mean how much he would need to know? 

Mr. Jean. Yes; in the way of classified material. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Ford testified vesterday that there are 2,000 
people whose past security investigations are inadequate and that 
there are presently no security investigations in the cases of 2,300 
people. Are all those individuals entitled to security information up 
to top secret, on the basis of a need-to-know qualiication? 

Mr. Jean. Mr. Ford’s testimony yesterday was a revelation to me 
and does not change my understanding of the matter. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, the national security rests pretty 
well upon the proposition that: No. 1, you are loyal without investiga- 
tion; or No. 2, they don’t need to know. 

Mr. Jean. I think everyone on the rolls of the Department I know, 
everyone on the rolls of the Department has gone through the so-called 
9835 procedure and to that extent is investigated. Now, it is a matter 
of opinion how secure that is. 

Mr. Brownson. What is that 9835 procedure, very briefly? 

Mr. Jean. Well, I think it consists, and I am not qualified to testify 
on this, but it is my understanding that they consist of the national 
agency check where the Federal Bureau of Investigation records are 
checked, including the fingerprint files, the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee files are checked, the Defense Department G-2 files 
are checked, and I cannot think offhand of more but there are more 
so that if nothing of a derogatory nature turns up as the result of that 
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check, a full field investigation within the terms of Executive Order 
9835 is not conducted or is conducted if anything derogatory turns up. 

Mr. Lantarr. With reference to the questions asked ‘by Mr. Meader, 
is there not a civil-service regulations for authorizing a person in grade 
5, for example, to be eligible for promotion and considered qualified for 
promotion to the next higher grade, provided he has served a certain 
period of time satisfactorily at the lower grade? 

Mr. Jean. In those lower grades, that is usually the case; yes. 

Mr. Lantarr. In other words, you can be promoted from GS-10 
to GS-11 or some other classification provided you have served satis- 
factorily a certain period of time in the lower grade? 

Mr. Jean. That is one of the tests, yes, the e xperience in the lower- 
grade job, the length of time in that lower-grade job. There might 
be some allied requirements he must meet and they increase as the 
grade goes up the scale. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is all I have at the present time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have for the record the promotions that 
Mr. Montgomery received while he was with the Department of 
State? Ido not think they were introduced yesterday. 

Mr. Jean. I don’t think I did. I can say simply he was not 
promoted. 

Mr. Brownson. At no time while he was there did he receive any 
promotions? 

Mr. Jean. No, except that he got the usual periodic pay increases 
that the grade called for, within grade, so that his salary when he 
first came in the Department | despite the fact that he had not received 
a grade promotion, was larger at the time of his death than at the 
time of his entrance into the Department. 

Mr. Brownson. He had no promotions. His pay was increased 
only by the cost-of-living allowances as provided by Congress. 

Mr. Jean. Yes, and the periodic pay increases which is adminis- 
tered under law. 

Mr. Jupp. When a person goes into the Department, does the 
service require a full field examination and does somebody ask whether 
he had a military record or not? 

Mr. Jean. Does it require what? 

Mr. Jupp. Yesterday it was testified that they did not inquire as 
to whether Mr. Montgomery had a military record or not because it 
had not held a full field investigation. 

Mr. Jean. In the conduct of a full field investigation, as I under- 
stand it, if it is of significance, the investigator would look into the 
selective-service records. 

Mr. Lantarr. Yesterday it was testified that the 11-point program 
included a check on the military record. 

Mr. Jupp. I am astonished that they would not look into a man’s 
military record, especially during a time of war. I should think they 
would ask if he had a military record, and if he had not a military 
record I should think they would ask why not. 

Mr. Lantarr. As I understand it, since January of 1953 they have 
asked everybody who comes into the Department that question. 
They conduct a full field investigation. 

Mr. Jupp. I should think the Civil Service Commission should 
require it, that any man who applies for a position under the Civil 
Service Commission ought to have his form 57 filled out on which there 
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is a question as to his military record. If he did not have a military 
record and was of military age and was a man with both eyes and both 
hands and legs and so forth, I think automatically there should be a 
question on that form as to what were the circumstances which 
accounted for his not having a military record. I think an awful lot 
of information could be pulled out of that dragnet without discrediting 
anybody unless there was something to be discredited, and, without 
having to send detectives out. 

Mr. Brownson. Had they discovered it they probably would have 
lost it. 

Mr. Dopp. Isn’t that information required on the form 57? 

Mr. Jean. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. It has been for many years. 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir; from 1942 on, at least. 

Mr. Dopp. | think it is important. 

Mr. Jupp. I thought it was important. I thought it was on the 
form. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have his form 57? 

Mr. Jean. No. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you find his answers as given on his form 57? 

Mr. Jean. Yes. 

(The information furnished by Mr. Jean is as follows:) 


Exuisit No. 27 
Lack OF Minitary REcorRD 


Copies of the December 1945 and the currently used version of standard Form 
57, employment application form, are furnished for analysis... The particular 
application filed by Mr. Montgomery in 1946 answered in the negative the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Were you ever in the United States military or naval service during time 
of war?’”’ There was, however, no question on the form designed to elicit the 
reason Why he had not pe formed milit: ary service, and this information was not 
furnished by the applicant. It is not possible to establish whether the placement 
officer who selected Mr. Montgomery had or had not taken cognizance of the 
circumstance in his decision. 

On the same form, question 35 reads: ‘Have you any physical defect or dis- 
ability whatsoever?” Mr. Montgomery answered this question: ‘No.’ 

(Mr. Jean also submitted standard forms, Application for Federal 
Employment, December 1945 and November 1947. These forms 
appear in the appendix as exhibits No. 28—A and No. 28-B. Attached 
as exhibit 28—C in the appendix is form DSP-34, Application for For- 
eign Service and Departmental Employment (to be used with standard 
form 57).) 

Dr. Jupp. When these five agencies were blanketed into the De- 
partment of State at the end of the war I was serving on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and when we set up the Greek-T urkey aid program 
and the ECA and the Voice of America in 1947 and 1948, and legisla- 
tion that came out of the committee is what formed those agencies, 
we put in strict requirements that all persons serving in the programs 
had to have certain Federal Bureau of Investigation reports filed on 
them. Now, that is 6 or 7 years ago. We had beea through the 
experience of UNRRA and the fact that in China about one-third of 
its personnel was spending its time building up the Chinese Com- 
munists. We found out Donald Henderson, who had formerly been 
the personnel manager of the old Farm Security Administration, had 
filled up the organization with all the pinks and punks he could find 


1 The obsolete and currently used forms are set forth in the appendix as exhibits No. 28-A and No. 28-B. 
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around the country—to quote a good Democratic member who is not 
known as a witch hunter—until the organization had to be disbanded. 

The then personnel officer discredited in FSA was put in charge of 
recruiting personnel for UNRRA in China, and filled up that group 
with people who were praising the Chinese Communists. 

The OWL was understandably filled up with similar people during 
the war. One of its functions, was to carry on psychological warfare 
against our enemies, Germany, Italy, and Japan. They served our 
country well in that capacity for they had been trained in ruthless 
methods in their background of serving the purposes of the Soviet 
Union and they were more efficient and effective in bres iking down the 
enemy’s morale than we would have been. But after the war they 
were still working for the Soviets, not for the United States of America. 
So that committee wrote strict requirements into the new laws. There 
are three tests. One is that all Government employees have to be 
screened, which means that the Federal Bureau of Investigation looks 
through its files and comes up with a report that it had or did not 
have something derogatory on the person. 

When it came to the ECA we insisted personnel for it had to be 
investigated, which meant FBI carried out a field investigation and 
reported its findings to the officer in charge, but the person who did 
the hiring did not have to pay attention to or go by the report of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

But when it came to the Voice of America, because we knew the 
personnel would be largely OWI people, many of whom had been 
Communists and pro-Communists, the committee went into that and 
required that every employee had to be cleared by FBI. We got 
scolded for being McCarthyists, although that word had not been 
coined at that time. To be cleared meant that the employees had to 
be investigated and J. Edgar Hoover then had to send a letter over 
his signature saying that this man had nothing derogatory against 
him. He could not be hired with such clearance. 

We made a deliberate attempt 7 years ago to take care of that 
situation without any fireworks of any sort, and Mr. Peur ifoy worked 
his head off to try to administer that provision in good faith; then he 
was promoted to go as Ambassador to Greece. Within less than 
month of the time that he left to be Ambassador to Greece, uncleared 
people in the Department were assigned to the Voice of America 
operations although their names were still on the salary list of some 
other agency in the Department so that they did not have to meet 
those clearance qualifications. They could not meet the clearance 
qualifications. They could not be put on the Voice of America payroll 
without that certificate, so they were assigned to some other payroll 
in the Department and detailed to work in VOA. 

Unfortunately our subcommittee had been disbanded in the 81st 
Congress and we were not able to investigate. I tried to get the full 
committee to investigate it, but nothing was done. 

It is that kind of experience that some of us have been through for 
years and years. We passed these laws and regulations long ago and 
today we find a situation where the Director of Personnel himself 
has not been aware of what goes on. 

I have nothing further to say except that I think all this should be 
a part of the record, the record of the long years of effort we made. 
We are not interested in hunting witches ‘that do not exist, but we 
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have been trying to get our Government in a position where we 
would not have these episodes that can be considered nothing but 
dereliction of duty. 

Mr. Brownson. Are there any other questions of Mr. Jean? 

Thank you very much for testifying yesterday and today and for 
the information which you have given us, for your complete coopera- 
tion, and I want to express the desire on the part of the subcommittee 
to be completely in harmony and to render service to the Department 
of State and hope that you will continue to us the fine cooperation 
which we have had in this particular investigation. 

Mr. Jean. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and you have my assurance 
to that effect. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you, Mr. Jean, for your cooperation. I 
again want to assure you of our appreciation and of our desire to assist 
the Department of State in the development of sound personnel 
policies. 

Mr. Brownson. I will now call Mr. G. Hayden Raynor, Mr. 
Andrew B. Foster, and Mr. Andreas G. Ronhovde. 

Do you swear that the testimony which you will give before this 
subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Raynor. I do. 

Mr. Foster. I do. 

Mr. Ronnovpe. I do 


TESTIMONY OF G. HAYDEN RAYNOR, DIRECTOR OF OFFICE OF 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND NORTHERN EUROPEAN AF- 
FAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; ACCOMPANIED BY ANDREW 
B. FOSTER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH AND NORTHERN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE; AND ANDREAS G. RONHOVDE, OFFICER IN CHARGE, 
NORTHERN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, OFFICE OF BRITISH COM- 
MONWEALTH AND NORTHERN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 


Mr. Brownson. We will start with you first, Mr. Raynor. Will 
you describe briefly your employment record with the United States 
Government and your qualifications for the position you hold? 

Mr. Raynor. I came with the Government about June 1, 1940, 
as an assistant to the late Edward R. Stettinius when he came to 
the Government from New York. I served with him as an assistant 
or special assistant in his positions as a Commissioner of the old Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council of National Defense, Director of 
the Priorities Division in the old OPM, Under Secretary and Secre- 
tary of State. Then in 1945 when he went to New York in the 
United Nations work I transferred to what was then called the Euro- 
pean Office in the State Department. For the first period of that 
assignment I was assistant to the Director working on Economic 
Affairs, and after about 6 months I became assistant and then finally 
adviser on United Nations affairs, and in January of 1951 I assumed 
the office that I hold now. 
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Mr. Brownson. In order that the committee may trace the line of 
responsibility, will you indicate on the chart the position which you 
hold as Director of the Office of British Commonwealth and Northern 
European Affairs? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes; the position on the chart over there on the easel 
is 1 of the 4 in that particular block, 1 of the 4 office directors in the 
European Bureau. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Foster, will you give us your professional 
qualifications and background for your present assignment? 

Mr. Fosrer. I came to the Government in 1935 when I was ap- 
pointed a Foreign Service officer. I have been in the Foreign Service 
since. This is my third assignment to the Department in W ashington. 
I have had assignments abroad. I have been in my present position 
as Mr. Raynor’s deputy since January 1952 

(A replica of the chart to which Mr. Raynor referred is as follows:) 


Exnuisit No, 29 
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Mr. Brownson. Where would your position be in the chain of com- 
mand on the blackboard? 

Mr. Foster. Deputy Director beneath the Office Director. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Ronhovde, will you give your qualifications 

and background, please? 
_ Mr. Ronunovope. I came to the State Department in 1942 in the 
Special Research Division doing general background research projects. 
In 1944 I was transferred to what was known as the Northern Euro- 
pean Division, which is generally the same area I am now officer in 
charge of. I was desk officer there until 1947 when I entered the 
Foreign Service. In 1947 I was assigned as first secretary in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and returned to the United States in March of 1951 in 
my present position. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Raynor, in your position as Office Director, 
were you in a position of authority over Mr. John C. Montgomery as 
the head of the Finnish desk? , 

Mr. Raynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. How long were you in a position of authority over 
Mr. Montgomery? " 

Mr. Raynor. Roughly during the period of my directorship which 
started in January 1951 although he was out of the country when I 
first came in. He came back from the Torquay GATT Conference in 
the spring. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you trace the various assignments held by 
Mr. Montgomery under your supervision, the requirements of the 
assignments and the dates on which the assignments were made? 

Mr. Raynor. When I assumed the directorship he was serving as 
an economic officer in the Northern European unit, working on 
Scandinavian economic affairs. 

In the fall, about September 1951, we detailed him to serve as acting 
Finnish desk officer. I would like to say that that action, which I 
assume the responsibility for, was taken on the theory and in my 
belief that it was the way to make the best use at that time of our 
available manpower. We had lost the man, through traasfer to 
another office, who had been handling the Finnish desk in July. That 
man had handled the Finnish and Norwegian desk. Another officer 
in the unit handled it during the summer, and in the fall that officer 
was transferred out. 

At the same time, the responsibilities of Mr. Montgomery’s economic 
job were decreasing, both in volume and in importance. Having 
worked on Scandinavia in general, including Finland, I thought he 
knew something about Finland. He also had an ambition to get into 
political work. The combination of those circumstances led me to 
put him in this job and give him a try at it. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, he had a desire to transfer from 
the economic side of the Department to the political side? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes, I remember that, as he made a major point of 
that with me. 

Mr. Brownson. What were his duties as an economist? 

Mr. Raynor. Largely with trade questions, commercial policy 
questions. He had previously done some similar work in the economic 
side of the Department. He came over to the Geographic Office in 
1949 when certain economic functions were transferred, the underlying 
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theory being that problems which could be handled on a country basis 
bilaterally should be handled in the geographic offices. 

Mr. Brownson. What were his duties as Finnish desk officer? 

Mr. Raynor. We sent a statement, I think, to the committee which 
I would say pretty well states that. 

(The statement of the duties of a desk officer appears in exhibit 33). 

Mr. Brownson. Would you summarize that statement which will 
be included in the record ia its entirety? I would like to have that 
summary on behalf of 2 or 3 members of the committee. 

Mr. Raynor. The country desk officer, as to policy, is the low man 
on the totem pole. He works through an officer in charge, through 
the deputy director, and so on, to the top of the Department. His 
responsibilities of overwhelming importance are to maintain complete 
familiarity with the country in question. He is supposed to know just 
everything that he can about the country. That is why, as a general 
practice, and in a good many cases we try to put people who have had 
Foreign Service experience in these jobs, ideally people who served 
in the particular country recently, but at that time we could not put 
our finger on a man who had served recently in Finland. 

Mr. Brownson. Had Mr. Montgomery ever been to Finland? 

Mr. Raynor. As a visitor, but never officially, so far as I know. 
But in his economic work he had undoubtedly had Finnish problems 
come up in the Finnish economic trade field. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you know when he was in Finland, and for how 
long? 

Mr. Raynor. In the spring of 1951, between that conference and 
his return to Washington. He took leave and went to the northern 
countries. I think he was there only a very short period of time. 

Mr. Brownson. A few days? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Brownson. Does the job analysis which was introduced 
yesterday accurately describe the job of a typical desk which would 
apply properly to Mr. Montgomery’s position on the Finnish desk? 

Mr. Raynor. It is a typical one. 

Mr. Brownson. It was developed yesterday that there was no 
current job analysis on John Montgomery as a Finnish deskoflicer. 

Mr. Raynor. That is right. 

Mr. Foster. That description applied to his position. The point 

yesterday they were trying to make is that we do not have an individ- 
al description for each geographical desk. We put them in groups. 
This was the description of the geographical desks in the northern 
European unit which would apply equally to the Norwegian and the 
Swedish desks. 

Mr. Brownson. I thought it was your practice to have the job 
description written by the man on the job himself. 

Mr. Fosrer. It was written partly by him. It is written by several 
people. It may have his review. It must have the approval of his 
superiors, since he might have exaggerated or misstated in some 
fashion, and it must have the ultimate approval of the personnel 
people. 

Mr. Brownson. Did Mr. Montgomery ever read and approve 
this job description and indicate his approval by signing it? 


Mr. Foster. Yes. 
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Mr. Brownson. In spite of that, Personnel still doesn’t know and 
didn’t know when ke was detailed on that job. 

Mr. Foster. That relates to the unfortunate incident of the failure 
to send in his efficiency report, which I must take considerable respon- 
sibility for. Would you like me to speak to that? 

Mr. Brownson. One point first. The last job description which 
our staff was able to locate for Mr. Montgomery, signed and approved, 
was the job description on position requirements as a trade analyst 
and economist. 

Mr. Raynor. That is correct. I think you are mistaken in saying 
he read the description of the desk, Mr. Foster. We have no signature 
that I know of showing his having approved it. 

Mr. Fosrerr. I was thinking of the statement Mr. Jean read yester- 
day which had something like “I do this” and “I do that.”’ 

Mr. Brownson. That was the economic job description. The rea- 
son I make that point is because had he read and signed the later job 
description for his Finnish desk; and, had that moved through chan- 
nels, it would have presented still another opportunity for Personnel 
to have found out about his detail. 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Montgomery went on this assignment in 
September 1951. What was the reason that, although he was there 
for 17 months, he was never transferred into the actual job and 
classified as the Finnish desk officer? 

Mr. Raynor. I put him in on the theory that it was a trial run. 
I know 17 months seems like a very long period, and it is. I suppose 
that the status should have been changed one way or the other before 
that time. But I do want to point out that a political officer is not— 
at least it has been my experience—is not made overnight. This man 
had been an economist. He had not been a political officer. He was 
starting this from scratch, and it was my idea to give him a very 
thorough trial period. I felt he was improving and was doing better 
as he went along. I think if 1 had been pinned down to make the 
appointment permanent after 6 to 9 months I would have done so. 

Mr. Brownson. But you were governed by civil-service regulations 
that you were violating. 

Mr. Raynor. That is what I understand now. I did not realize 
that. 

Mr. Brownson. If this unfortunate death had not occurred, I 
wonder how long Mr. Montgomery would have been left dangling 
there. When do you think you would have made up your mind 
permanently? 

Mr. Raynor. That would have been picked up had this efficiency 
report been filed. One of the places it goes is the Classification Unit. 
I assume that situation wouldn’t have lasted indefinitely. I hope not. 

Mr. Brownson. But surely you would rather have made that 
decision of your own volition rather than have it called to your atten- 
tion. I am speaking of the discrepancy of the period of time brought 
to your attention by the Personnel Division. 

Mr. Raynor. Yes; it would have been better. 

Mr. Brownson. During the time that you observed Mr. Mont- 
gomery, had you come to a final conclusion? 

Mr. Raynor. I had not, frankly. As I say, I felt he was im- 
proving, but I had not reached a final conclusion as to whether he 
would make a good political officer. 
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Mr. Brownson. Had you reached a conclusion as to whether his 
performance was satisfactory in his job? 

Mr. Raynor. He was satisfactory. His efficiency form, the form 
which was signed by Mr. Montgomery, rated him as satisfactory. 

Mr. Brownson. What rating do you have on your efficiency report 
form? 

Mr. Raynor. This was on the new form which went into effect in 
1951, which provides for three classifications of outstanding, satisfac- 
tory, or unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you ever rate Mr. Montgomery, in conversa- 
tion with any of the other officers in the Department, commenting on 
such things as his initiative and his judgment and other types of 
subjective ratings? 

Mr. Raynor. Mr. Ronhovde, who was his immediate supervisor 
with day-to-day contact, prepared the evaluation on the efficiency 
report, and I believe he could speak to that. 

Mr. Brownson. You have got a man, and you put him in a job 
to try him out; yet he is never rated. The regulation, which you say 
you did not know about, prescribes that he is to be left there for a 
maximum of 6 months; than you have to make a decision. This man 
goes on and on and is left there for 17 months, and no decision is 
made as to whether he is satisfactory or unsatisfactory. He is just 
dangling. You once gave him a satisfactory efficiency report; and 
yet, even after you had committed yourself to that extent, you never 
did have him officially transferred to the job at the Finnish desk. | 
am concerned, not in the merits or demerits of Mr. Montgomery’s 
case specifically, but as a matter of personnel procedure. It would 
scem to me that this whole confused situation would create a very 
difficult thing for the morale problem for the employee who is thus 
affected and who is farmed out and left dangling on a temporary job. 

The other matter that concerns me is that the rating of satisfactory 
given him was apparently given to him on his old job description 
rather than his new one. 

Mr. Raynor. Not entirely, sir. In the evaluation which Mr. 
Ronhovde wrote, he commented on his new job. The period of this 
report was 10% months. Eight of those months he had been entirely 
on his old job, Also, he kept certain responsibilities of the old job 
after assuming the new one. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, you rated him on his new job 
on this basis of only 2 months of service on the new job? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. And you rated him satisfactory? 

Mr. Raynor. We rated him satisfactory on the entire period. 

Mr. Brownson. But you have him there 2 months on his old job 
and rate him satisfactory; then keep him around 15 months on his 
new job; and you neither give him the job nor take it away from him 
nor rate him. 

Mr. Raynor. I am not sure that 2 months under any circumstances 
is a good trial for a man breaking into a political job cold, but I agree 
with you 17 months is long. 

Mr. Brownson. The whole point would seem to be that if he isn’t 
good enough he ought to be moved off the spot and somebody else 
tried out on the assignment. If he is good, it seems to me he has a 
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right to have the assignment on a permanent basis and to have his 
works recognized. 

Mr. Jupp. Two months isn’t enough for the rating. 

Mr. Brownson. It is conceivable that for 8 months he could have 
done a very good job as an economic officer and then for 2 months he 
could have worked as a political officer and by averaging the two 
together you could come out with a satisfactory rating. I agree that 
2 months is not long enough to rate a man. 

Was he supervised close ly on the new job? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Who had the direct supervision over him? 

Mr. Raynor. Mr. Ronhovde, the officer in charge for northern 
Europe, who is here at the table. 

Mr. Brownson. Was Mr. Montgomery supervised closely on that 
job, Mr. Ronhovde? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. You were in direct observation of Mr. Mont- 
gomery and his works? 

Mr. Ronnovpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you ever make any recommendations to Mr. 
Raynor as to whether Mr. Montgomery should be retained on the job 
permanently or whether he should be relieved from the desk? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. I do not recall specific discussions on that point. 
I did discuss Mr. Montgomery specifically with Mr. Raynor on a few 
occasions. 

Mr. Brownson. What was your judgment in regard to his per- 
formance? 

Mr. Ronuovpr. My judgment as of that date was reflected in the 
efficiency report and was the one which was not filed, and I would 
agree with the statements Mr. Raynor made about the period fol- 
lowing that. His performance, I would say, was satisfactory. If there 
had been a grading system which required a narrower definition of 
performance, I cannot say exactly where I would put him, but he did 
perform satisfactorily. 

Mr. Brownson. If he performed satisfactorily and if he was on this 
job long enough so you could come to a conclusion that he performed 
satisfactorily, did you ever indicate on his efficiency report why some- 
thing wasn’t done about changing his status? 

Mr. Ronnovpr. My understanding is that it resulted from the 
unfortunate lapse; the reason for that was the fact that his efficiency 
report, instead of being filed as it should have been, was not trans- 
mitted, and for that reason the necessary followup was not taken 
which would have been called to the attention of the personnel people 
had that report reached them. 

Mr. Brownson. The responsibility, it seems to me, rested on the 
three gentlemen we have here. You were the ones who assigned 
Montgomery over there in his temporary job. The ruling was definite 
that the temporary job shouldn’t last longer than 6 months unless 
certain elaborate steps were taken to have Montgomery detailed for a 
longer period. You placed him over there and discussed him and 
passed on him and once rated him as satisfactory, and still nothing 
was done. It seems to me the responsibility rested with you to 
initiate action for permanent assignment. Although the personnel 
department was undoubtedly at fault, it does not seem to me it 
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should be necessary for the personnel office to find out that you got 
him on a different job through a roundabout check on an efficiency 
report that never got to Personnel. 

Mr. Ronuovpe. I can only say, sir, I was not aware of the 6 
months’ requirement—the requirement of such formal action— 
therefore, I did not initiate it. 

Mr. Brownson. How many similar country desk offices do you 
have under your supervision? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. At the present time I have three country desk 
offices. 

Mr. Brownson. You have three? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Of those three country desk officers, how many 
of them are presently on temporary status? 

Mr. Ronuovpg. None. 

Mr. Brownson. The new man on the Finnish desk is not on a 
temporary status? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. I would not know what technical term to apply 
to him, sir. 

Perhaps Mr. Foster could speak to that. 

Mr. Brownson. Has the replacement been assigned to the Finnish 
desk? 

Mr. Foster. I think, sir, he is carrying the responsibility on a 
temporary or interim basis. His permanent assignment is the Danish 
and Greenland desk, until the young man we are trying to get in 
from Helsinki, from the American Legation there, can arrive and take 
over the job. He is merely carrying on that job on a day-to-day or 
temporary basis. 

Mr. Brownson. Is he doing that in addition to his other duties? 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Has Personnel been advised of that? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. They do know this new man is temporarily in 
this position? 

Mr. Foster. There is no requirement there that formal advice be 
given them, but they understood that Mr. Trivers does have this 
temporary responsibility i in addition to his regular duties. 

Mr. Brownson. These informal advices are very disturbing to a 
committee of Congress. With all the tons of records you people 
manufacture over there in the Department of State, it would seem to 
me you could write a memo on some of these personnel transfers which 
have a very real value in case of possible litigation in the future. 

It seems to me you owe your employees the protection of giving 
them a record of where the ‘y are employed at any given time. 

Mr. Fosrer. Well, frankly, sir, I think we have regarded this situa- 
tion as so temporary and so interim—it is very muc h in the nature of 
a man having his summer leave and somebody filling in for him on a 
stopgap basis rather than any trial looking toward a possible perma- 
nent assumption of-—— 

Mr. Brownson. And you did not regard Mr. Montgomery as being 
that temporary? 

Mr. Foster. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Judd. 
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Mr. Jupp. Before you leave this, why wasn’t that efficiency rating 
sent in? 

Mr. Ronnovpe. That was a pure matter of the oversight of the 
paper being put away in the wrong place. It was not discovered. It 
was forgotten, and that is an error, for which I also take the major 
responsibility. 

Mr. Jupp. You say, “put in the wrong place.’”’ What do you mean, 
‘put in the wrong place’”’ 

Mr. Foster. Dr. Judd, exactly what happened, if I may—— 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Fosrer. In accordance with routine, we were informed it was 
time to do the annual efficiency report on Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Jupp. Informed by whom? 

Mr. Fosrer. Mr. Ronhovde. 

Mr. Jupp. Informed by whom? 

Mr. Foster. Oh, by whom we were informed? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Fosrrer. By the personnel people. They have a regular 
procedure. 

Mr. Jupp. The head of the personnel just testified he didn’t know 
the man was there. How could he ask you to give him an efficiency 
rating when he didn’t know he was there? 

Mr. Foster. The y send out, as I think Mr. Jean testified yester- 
day——he spoke about these lists of people on whom efficiency ratings 
are due. In any case, we received the word that the efficiency rating 
was due on Mr. Montgomery. Mr. Ronhovde prepared it. It was 
shown to Mr. Montgomery for his review. He signed it. 

In accordance, again, with routine, Mr. Ronhovde then sent it in 
to me, with Mr. Montgomery’s signature and his own signature, and 
it fell my lot, as Deputy of the Office, and with the general responsi- 
bility for the entire office in matters of this sort, in behalf of Mr. 
Raynor, to review it for accuracy and fairness, both from the Govern- 
ment viewpoint and Mr. Montgomery’s, and then sign it under Mr. 
Ronhovde’s signature. There are three signatures called for. I did 
so sign it; but there was a very minor point, which I am sorry to say 
I have forgotten—it was a year ago—of phraseology, or something 
of the kind, which caused me to fe el that Mr. Ronhovde and I should 
discuss it, possibly with the view of amending it in some minor 
particular, and it went in my outbox and from thence into some file 
where it was buried—a matter we very deeply regret. We regret it 
not alone because it seems to be an indication of poor management; 
we regret it also in the case of the employee, who might thereby have 
been harmed through the failure of the record to be completed in 
this case. 

It was a favorable report—Mr. Raynor has said it was satis- 
factory—and if Mr. Montgomery were still living it might have in 
some way prejudiced his career, if there had been a gap in his record. 

We regret it very much on that score, indeed. I particularly 
regret it because, I think I can say—and there have been a good many 
jols I have had with the responsibility, for some part in the prepara- 
tion of efficiency ratings—I have always prided myself on seeing that 
they were adequate, complete, fair to both the Government and the 
employee. This is the one case which has come up and it seems to 
suggest the entire system is deficient and throws some doubt on the 
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very earnest labors we have given this in our office during the year and 
a quarter I have been there, and before then, to make sure that not 
only were rules and regulations in the formal sense complied with 
but that justice was done to each employee. 

Mr. Jupp. But, Mr. Foster, you said you signed it although you 
felt it ought to be changed. Why would you sign a thing you still 
wanted to talk over with your subordinate to see whether or not it 
ought to be changed? 

Mr. Fosrer. Dr. Judd, I have asked myself that question, and I 
can only assume, after a year and with a very poor memory about 
detail, that it must have been so minor a matter that I had decided— 
well, the girl might be able to fix it by erasure of a word or a change of 
punctuation, or something of the sort. 

Mrs. St. Groreer. Will you yield there, Doctor? 

Mr. Jupp. Certainly. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorae. Did Mr. Montgomery ask you, in the course of 
matters, after he had signed this report, or did he never ask you why 
it had not been filed or why there was such a long period of time before 
he was certified in the new position? 

Mr. Fosrer. He never asked me. 

Mr. Ronnovpe. He never asked me. 

Mr. Foster. I don’t believe, Mrs. St. George, he ever knew the 
report didn’t goin. Mr. Ronhovde and I never knew—it didn’t go in. 

Mrs. St. Georcr. You mean he was under the impression he had 
been certified in the job as head of this Finnish desk? 

Mr. Foster. I wouldn’t put it quite as strongly as that. I would 
say he was certainly under the impression that an efficiency report 
giving him a rating of satisfactory had been submitted to Mr. Jean’s 
Division of Personnel. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorace. But I don’t see why he wasn’t surprised at the 
length of time it took to give him the formal certification. 

It seems to me if I were looking for a job of that kind and I signed 
a report, and my superiors had signed it, and months went by, that I 
would go to one of them and try and find out what happened to it, or 
is it so customary in the Department—that is what one is led to be- 
lieve by all this—that it is not a matter of any surprise to be left 
dangling around for 17 months or so? 

Mr. Ronnovpe. Could I speak to that? 

I am not aware—and perhaps someone else could answer, in answer 
to this—I am not aware that a formal certification of this type of job 
is made. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Well, but surely an individual must be told he is 
in charge of a desk. 

Mr. Ronnovpe. Well, I am merely 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. If he has signed an efficiency report for a position, 
you mean to tell me he is never told he has the position? 

Mr. Ronnovpe. I was merely stating I am not aware he is given a 
formal certification of having a particular desk. 

Do you know the answer to that? 

Mr. Foster. I would have thought— it’s assumption on my part 
that Mr. Montgomery considered himself in charge of the Finnish 
desk, as Mr. Raynor has indicated, on a trial basis; and, to my 
knowledge, he didn’t raise the question of when was the trial to end 
and when was he to be considered full fledged. 
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Mr. St. GeorGe. Well, that is the thing I am surprised at. That 
is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Foster. Looking back on it, I - 

Mrs. St. Georee. I would think he would have wanted to know. 

Mr. Foster. I agree with you. I think, looking back— 

Mrs. St. Georce. I think he was put in a rather strange position. 
I am just putting myself in his place. I certainly would have gone 
to you very quickly and asked what happened to the report and ‘why 
I had not been given some notification concerning it. It would have 
been natural that he would have done that. However, you say he 
never did, and that again leads me to the thought that maybe this 
is a rather customary thing in the De ‘partment. 

Mr. Dopp. Would you yield at that point? 

Mrs. St. Grorae. I yield. 

Mr. Dopp. Do you know if this is the only instance of that kind? 

Mr. Foster. Well, needless to say, sir, when this happened, we 
made a very careful check to see if we had any other instances, and 
we couldn’t find any, and our efficiency reports today are all in. 

There is no case of anyone who is in a position on this peculiar 
temporary trial basis. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, do I understand correctly, then, insofar as we 
know, you are able to tell us this is an isolated case, where apparently 
there was some technical slipup and you didn’t file a satisfactory 
efficiency report; is that right? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir, if I might modify it only to this extent: I 
have known of other rare cases - 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I am sure 

Mr. Foster. Where efficiency reports— 

Mr. Dopp. It has happened. 

Mr. Foster. Go in after the deadline. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, the point I am trying to make is this: Is there 
something significant about this? Is it just another slipup in Govern- 
ment? 

And certainly they occur—everybody knows that—but we are 
spending a lot of time here, it seems to me. What is there about this? 
Did you people just fail to submit a report? 

It was satisfactory. You say you would have kept him on the job. 

What is there behind this thing, if anything? 

Mr. Brownson. Well, maybe, as the chairman of the committee, 
I can tell you what is behind it. 

Many of us are a little alarmed to find eight separate, individual 
slipups in one particular personnel case. This is the only case which 
we have had occasion to look into in the Department of State. It 
doesn’t look like their personnel procedures are sound. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Doctor. 

Mr. Jupp. And here are two men who were his supervisors who 
both admit they didn’t know there was a 6 months’ civil-service 
requirement. 

Now, how many more are there in the Department of State who 
have no idea what the requirements are under which they, themselves, 
are operating? 

Mr. Dopp. Let’s ask them. 

Mr. Jupp. They both testified 
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Mr. Dopp. Let’s find out. 

Mr. Jupp. They didn’t know it, themselves. 

Mr. Dopp. Well—— 

Mr. Jupp. Who makes out your efficiency rating? 

Mr. Foster. My chief; but mine is a very different kind, since I 
am a Foreign Service officer and the procedure we’ve been discussing 
wouldn’t apply. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, how does it come that you men, who were re- 
sponsible for the supervision of your subordinates, don’t know the 
requirements you have to meet in order to properly supervise those 
subordinates? 

Two of you said you didn’t know about this 6 months’ requirement. 
Does the third of you know? 

Did you know about it previously? 

Mr. Raynor. No; I think I said I did not. 

Mr. Jupp. You said you did not? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. And did Mr. Foster or Mr. Ronhovde- 

Mr. Fosrrr. I didn’t say, but I don’t think I did either. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, that is the answer, Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, it is not tome. As I see this thing- 

Mr. Brownson. What we are trying to do is to help the State 
Department improve these techniques. 

Mr. Jupp. Certainly. What is the use of having rules and regula- 
tions when none of the people responsible for enforcing them know 
those rules and regulations? 

If I don’t know where to park my car and I park in the wrong 
place, I pay $3—no matter how much I didn’t know about it. 

Mr. Dopp. I understand, but I want to make an observation: That 
is our job, but if this is just an isolated instance it would have never 
come to our attention except for this tragedy. If he had an unsatis- 
factory efficiency report, if you would not have continued him on the 
job, if there was any evidence of disloyalty or bad moral character, 
then I say this is worth while, or if there are other cases you can bring 
to our attention. 

I am not trying to be abdurate or difficult, but I think we are spend- 
ing an awful lot of time in getting very little. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Dodd, I don’t think it has been established, 
in the first place, this is an isolated case. The man goes down and 
has a public health, medical examination. You can’t read the doctor’s 
signature. There are questions unanswered. Nobody checks up on 
that. 

Efficiency reports don’t show up. They have a setup to check on 
efficiency reports and follow them up. Nobody follows up on that. 

There has been no particular loyalty check in this case. The 
results of the Foreizn Service officer’s examination were never in- 
cluded in the deceased’s file. 

The personnel office had no knowledge that Montgomery was on 
the Finnish desk at all, and he had been there for 17 months. 

The Personnel Office had no knowledge of the existence of the 
efficiency report in question, which was submitted some 4% months 
after the period of service which it covered. 

It seems that the efficiency report carries his old job description 
as an economic officer on the economic desk, after he has already 
been assigned to a new job. 
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This whole case rolls up into a big bundle of administrative errors. 
It stops being an isolated example and becomes indicative of some 
slipshod administration somewhere along the line. The burden of 
proof that this case is an isolated example seems to me to rest on 
the Department 

Mr. Jupp. And it is important, because we have to ask these 
questions: If this fellow had been over there 17 months and Person- 
nel didn’t know about it—(1) where did they think he was, and (2) 
how many more do they suppose there are or how many more are 
there in the Department who aren’t where Personnel thinks they are? 

Mr. Dopp. Well, that I would be interested in 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. But I don’t know about that. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. How are we going to find out? 

Mr. Dopp. Well, we ought to ask. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorae. They don’t know. 

Mr. Raynor. Despite what the chairman has said, and coming 
back to Mr. Dodd’s question, this is an isolated example in my 
own office 

Mr. Brownson. But all you people didn’t know about this isolated 
example until we started looking into it. 

Mr. Raynor. We didn’t know about the failure to send in the 
efficiency report; that is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. We are not—and I am sure the members of the 
subcommittee will bear me out—engaged in looking for Communists, 
subversives, or sex deviates. We are looking for economy and effi- 
ciency in the administration of the Department of State. This matter 
of personnel administration becomes a question of economy and 
efficiency. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Doctor 

Mr. Jupp. I hate to interrupt, but can I ask 2 or 3 more questions? 

Mr. Brownson. Certainly, Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Did Montgomery ever ask you, any of you, if he could 
be assigned to the Finnish desk? 

Mr. Raynor. He had indicated to me a desire to get into political 
work. 

Mr. Jupp. Were any of you ever approached by anyone else on his 
behalf that he might be assigned to either the Finnish desk or to 
political work? 

Mr. Raynor. I was not, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Ronuovpe. I was not. 

Mr. Jupp. Does any one of the three of you know Mr. Braverman? 

Mr. Raynor. I do not 

Mr. Jupp. Do you? 

Mr. Foster. I met him once very casually. 

Mr. Jupp. He never talked to any one of you about Mr. Mont- 
gomery dr, to your knowledge, did anybody else ever talk in behalf 
of his being given this better job? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. I didn’t meet him until after Mr. Montgomery’s 
death. 

Mr. Foster. Neither did TI. 

Mr. Lantarr. Under what circumstances did you meet him after 
Mr. Montgomery’s death? 

Mr. Foster. At the funeral 
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Mr. Jupp. This is a little beside the point, but you are the Director 
of the British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs. Did 
you know that fellow named McLean, that British officer who was on 
the American desk in the British Embassy —he would have been your 
opposite number, wouldn’t he —the fellow who disappeared behind the 
[ron Curtain, supposedly? 

Mr. Raynor. He was in Washington in the days before I had this 
job. I think he was in Washington 

Mr. Jupp. But you hadn’t had 

Mr. Raynor. And I think I met him. 

Mr. Jupp. Any dealings with him? 

Mr. Raynor. I didn’t know him well; no, sir. 

Mr. Browngon. Tell me, please, Mr. Raynor: Don’t you think it is 
sound personnel procedure for the Personnel Office to know where 
people are? 

Mr. Raynor. I do, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Don’t you feel there should be some exercise of 
initiative in originating these reports so Personnel will be able to keep 
track of their personnel? 

We certainly can’t run a department the size of the State Depart- 
ment if those responsible for personnel direction don’t even know 
where their forces are deploved. 

Mr. Raynor. I agree with you. 

I'll only say, in our own defense on that, we don’t have an adminis- 
trative staff of our own at the office level. We are serviced adminis- 
trativewise by the Office of the Executive Director of the Bureau, 
and I naturally lean to those people to help us in those things. 

Mr. Brownson. How many people do you have under your direct 
supervision? 

Mr. Raynor. Approximately 40. 

Mr. Brownson. Forty? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes; at the moment 26 officers and 14 

Mr. Brownson. That isn’t a terrible administrative load, even 
without a personnel section, is it? 

Mr. Raynor. No; I don’t think we need it. 

Mr. Brownson. I mean it is something on which you could have 
very easily dictated a memorandum. 

Who was the person who originally drafted the efficiency report 
the first draft of the efficiency report—on Mr. Montgomery? 

Mr. Raynor. Mr. Ronhovde. 

Mr. Ronuovpe. | did, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. When did you complete that first draft? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. | don’t recall, sir, excepting that, based on other 
similar cases, | would assume I completed it approximately the time 
at which Mr. Montgomery signed it. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the point I wondered about. The report 
was dated April the 18th, I wondered if it was a long time in prepara- 
tion or if it was prepared shortly before that time. 

Mr. Ronuovpe. I couldn’t say, sir. I don’t recall specifically. 

Mr. Brownson. What happened to the efficiency report after you 
prepared it? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. I took it in to Mr. Montgomery and discussed it 
with him, and he signed it. I then took it to Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Brownson. What was Mr. Montgomery’s reaction in general 
to the report? 
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Mr. Ronnovpre. Mr. Montgomery indicated no displeasure at the 
report and, in fact, at all times he appeared to be, if anything, pleased 
at the fact he was being given this opportunity to do some political 
work. He was still doing some economic work as well. 

Mr. Brownson. By the very fact that he took the Foreign Service 
officer’s examination several times, Montgomery had evidenced a 
desire to get into the political end of the Department of State; and I 
quite understand that. 

After Mr. Montgomery had seen the report and signed it, what 
happened to the report? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. I signed it, either—I assume immediately after 
he had signed it. I then took it to Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Brownson. Was there any time when you and Mr. Foster 
discussed this report during its preparation or before Mr. Montgomery 
had signed it? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. Not. to my recollection, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, it represented your report; Mr. 
Montgomery signed your report; then you sent it on to Mr. Foster, 
and he signed your report? There were no conferences at which any 
terms were changed, any judgments altered, or any compromises 
arrived at? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. No, sir; not to my recollection. 

Mr. Brownson. I was just interested in establishing the system of 
efficiency-report processing. 

Mrs. St. GrorGre. We ll, a Chairman 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. GEorGE. ae Foster did testify there was some very 
slight change to be made, and that might be one reason why the 
report had been held up. 

Who was to be referred to on that? 

Mr. Fosrer. Mr. Ronhovde, Mrs. St. George. Mr. Ronhovde will 
probably rather ruefully agree that I am a very perfectionist person 
on the preparation of these reports and that more than the majority 
of them that come to me I do discuss with the writers. I say, 
“Haven’t you been a little too extravagant here in praising the man 
for his punctus ality?” Or, ‘‘Haven’t you been a little mean to him 
on some other count?” 

And maybe the writer insists on his point and persuades me the 
phraseology should stand, or maybe he accepts my comment that he 
has been too lenient or too strict and the report is then, depending on 
the agreement between us, rewritten and goes in. 

Mr. Brownson. Did that happen in this particular case? 

Mr. Foster. No, sir; there was only this point, which I regret I 
can’t recall, of a very minor nature, that I had—must have had—in 
mind to discuss with Mr. Ronhovde, and we never got to it; but I 
would never have signed the report if it had been a matter of real 
substance. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, you signed the report, waiving 
your point because it was probably a comparatively minor matter? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir; and I have since read the report and, in my 
greater knowledge now of Mr. Montgomery, I see nothing in it that 
I wouldn’t subscribe to. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have a regulation in the State Department 
as to when these reports must be prepared? 
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Mr. Foster. They are done on an annual basis, as a regular matter, 
unless the employee is transferred or promoted, in which case that 
upsets the period, so to speak, and you may get as many as 2 or 3 ina 
year; but normally you expect it once a year. 

Mr. Brownson. When is the normal end of the period covered by 
a report? 

Mr. Foster. I’m not quite sure I—— 

Mr. Brownson. Is it a calendar-year report? Is it from January 1 
through June 30, or what? 

Mr. Foster. It depends on when he begins work. Assume he 
takes the job in April; then you would expect the reports from there 
on to be every April. 

Mr. Brownson. How long after the close of the period are you 
normally allowed in which to file those reports? 

Mr. Foster. As an impression only, I would say ? or 3 months; 
is that your—— 

Mr. Raynor. It is my understanding 60 days. 

Mr. Brownson. 60 days. And this report terminates on Novem- 
ber the 15th, 1951, which would mean that your report should have 
been submitted by January the 15th, and this report shows dated 
April the 18th. 

Mr. Foster. I’m sorry, sir—I don’t know what the prescribed time 
is within which—— 

Mr. Brownson. It is amazing to me that nobody knows what the 
rules are. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Georce. There is one question I would like to ask these 
gentlemen: Isn’t it rather unusual to put someone in charge of 
country desk who has not been in the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Raynor. No; that is not unusual. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. It is not unusual? 

Mr. Raynor. No; it is not unusual. Today there are more people 
on the country desks in our office who have been in the Foreign Service 
than who have not. It is not unusual. We have a mixture in our 
office today. 

Mrs. St. Georce. In other words, it would be no advantage, in 
your opinion, to have been in the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Raynor. I think it is. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. I would think so. 

Mr. Raynor. I think it would be an advantage to have been in 
a country on which you are working at a fairly recent date, and that 
is what we try to do. For instance, since I have been there I know of 
two desks—the Canadian desk and the Norwegian desk—in both cases 
those men were brought back from our Embassies in those countries. 

Mrs. St. GeorGer. I noticed you said you were trying to do 

Mr. Raynor. And we are trying to do the same thing now with 
Finland. 

I think one of the objectives of this—this is my persenal opinion 
one of the objectives of this amalgamation plan that has been worked 
on and started on is to gradually put Foreign Service officers on an 
increasing basis on these jobs. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation and ask 
these gentlemen if I am not correct? 

Mr. MEADER (presiding). Yes. 
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Mr. Lantarr. I am predicating this on the questions asked by Mrs. 
St. George as to why Mr. Montgomery wouldn’t have asked where 
his efficiency report was or why his permanent status hadn’t come 
through. My impression is it wouldn’t have been very logical for 
him to inquire because he was properly assigned. He was assigned to 
that desk and he had the same classification as a temporary officer as 
he would have as a permanent officer. So, the mere fact that it came 
through as a permanent assignment wouldn’t have given him any 
more pay or changed his classification in that respect; and as for his 
efficiency report, once he had seen it one time he would not assume he 


would see it again. He would assume it would be forwarded to 
personnel. So, in my opinion, it would be quite logical he wouldn’t 
inquire. 


With reference to the job classification, I assume you have checked 
to determine that all of your desk officers and your economists in the 
section have completed current job classifications; is that correct? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes; that’s correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. They all have. 

Mr. Lanrarr. When did you check to determine they had all com- 
pleted current job classifications. 

Mr. Raynor. Current classifications, what do you mean? 

Mr. Lanrarr. I mean a job analysis on which their position is based. 

Mr. Raynor. Haven't we checked that point? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. When was that check made? 

Mr. Foster. Very recently—and not only for our office, but the 
entire Bureau of European Affairs, which is also disturbed by this par- 
ticular incident. 

Mr. Raynor. I think what you say, when you talk about the reason 
for Montgomery not inquiring, is reasonable because he was a 12. 
His old job was a 12, and this job wasa 12. There was no change. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Now, every time a man is transferred or leaves a desk, 
do you require him to complete a job analysis at that time for that par- 
ticular position? 

Mr. Raynor. When he leaves a desk? 

Mr. Lantarr. When he leaves a desk. 

Mr. Raynor. No; we don’t. 

Mr. Foster. No. 

Mr. Lantrarr. You don’t? 

Mr. Raynor. No. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You said you now have a man working on this desk 
in temporary status who normally is assigned to the Danish desk; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is he doing that work satisfactorily now—the man 
who is also working on the Danish desk? 

Mr. Raynor. Very well, indeed. 

Mr. Lanrarr. He is doing a satisfactory job? 

Mr. Raynor. He is a more senior man. 

Mr. Lantarr. Does he have 

Mr. Raynor. He is in the room 

Mr. Lantarr. The same classification with the Danish and the 
Finnish desk? 

Mr. Raynor. No, sir; he is in class 14. 
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Mr. Lantarr. Now, with reference to these particular country 
desk officers, do each of them have secretarial assistants? 

Mr. Raynor. Not entirely for them. One secretary probably 
serves two on an average; sometimes more than that. 

Mr. Lantarr. Well 

Mr. Raynor. We have 26 officers, and about 14 

Mr. Lantarr. They have some assistants, in other words? 

Mr. Raynor. Ona major desk, such as United Kingdom or Canada; 
on smaller countries, no. 

In this particular case, this desk was not a full-time job—for one 
man. As I said, this man continued to do economic work as well. 

Mr. Lantarr. Now, in doing this economic work, Mr. Montgomery 
was assigned somewhere in your shop, was he? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes. 

Mr. Lantrarr. How many of those economists do you have who 
were performing similar duties to those Mr. Montgomery performed? 

Mr. Raynor. At one point, a couple of years ago, we had two 
in this northern European unit. At this time we had one. We 
have 2 servicing the Commonwealth unit, Canada and the southern 
Dominions, and we have 2, I think, in the Ireland unit. 

Mr. Lantarr. You say 

Mr. Raynor. And I should add 

Mr. Lantarr. When Mr. Montgomery 

Mr. Raynor. We have an office level adviser on economic affairs, 
who is a senior officer. 

Mr. Lanvarr. I believe you stated when Mr. Montgomery took 
over this position at the Danish desk he continued to perform his 
economic duties? 

Mr. Brownson. Finnish desk. 

Mr. Raynor. Finnish desk. 

Mr. Lantarr. Finnish? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes. 

Mr. Lantarr. He continued to perform his economic duties? 

Mr. Raynor. Siace then that economic job ha&S gone down in 
importance. The other deskmen were doing more economic work, and 
so forth. But he coutinued to perform his ecoaomic functions; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. Well, that gives rise to the question that has existed 
in my mind here for some time—as to why we needed the Finnish desk 
that Mr. Montgomery was holding down. We have now the officer 
in charge of the Danish desk holding the job down and, you say, 
doing very satisfactorily. It is obviously a political desk. Here 1 
man is doing the job now that formerly 2 men did do. So, why 
are you going to fill the job at all? Why not save the taxpayers a few 
dollars aad let 1 man do the job here that you formerly had 3 doing? 

You formerly had Montgomery doing one job as an economist. 
Then you had Montgomery move in and take charge of the Finnish 
desk. Now, Montgomery went in as head of the Finnish desk and 
did both jobs, and now we find the Danish man has moved in and 
taken over Montgomery’s work, and it seems to me we have an ideal 
solution here of eliminating three jobs. 

So, I can’t see why we are worrying about refilling the Finnish 
desk at all since the Danish man is doing such a satisfactory job. 
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It looks like this might prove a fruitful field to get some real 
efficiency and economy in the reorganization of the Department by 
eliminating this job which we are concerning ourselves about. 

Mr. Raynor. We have made reductions in size of this unit on two 
or three occasions in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Ronhovde, would you like to speak on that? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. Well, the situation is illustrated by the fact that 
when I came into the section I had 4 desk officers; I had 2 economic 
officers and 1 assistant to the senior desk officer. In other words, 
I had—that makes 7 people of officer grade. I now have 3 desk 
officers. I have no economic officer. 

In other words, we have attempted, in a rather drastic measure, 
to reduce the personnel and to make the most effective use of the 
personnel available in the section today, and we have made that 
considerable reduction. 

Mr. Brownson. Would the gentleman yield for an observation at 
that point? 

Mr. Lantarr. Yes. I would just like to point out since that has 
been the effort, and in view of what Mr. Raynor has said, it appears 
Mr. Foster really doesn’t need to bother having this desk filled. 

Mr. Raynor. I would say the man coming in will do more than just 
handle the Finnish desk. 

Mr. Fostrer. Well, could 1 say further-—— 

Mr. Lantarr. Of course, we have no job classifications covering 
this and when a man came in he wouldn’t know what his duties were 
on the Finnish desk, anyhow, because you don’t have a job classi- 
fication to give him. So, he is not going to know what he is supposed 
to do. So, maybe he can take over the Finnish desk and two or three 
other desks when he comes back. 

Mr. Meaper. Danish. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Danish desk. 

Mr. Mraper. Which now has no vacancy problem. 

Mr. Brownson. Isn’t it possible the man you are brining from 
Finland over here could advise us on the Finland economic and 
political situation better if he stayed in Finland than if he came over 
here and sat at a desk? 

Mr. Raynor. We will get that advice from Finland. 

This particular man is due for a transfer out of Finland, anyway. 
He has been there for about 4 years, which is a long time for that 
kind of post. 

Mr. Lantarr. Then he has to be brought back here just in order 
to fill a job? 

M1. Raynor. No; we have gone on this theory: When you do get 
the right man and the right grade, that you fit the man to the job. 

Mr. Lantarr. I still don’t see why we need the Finnish desk. 

Mr. Foster. I think, sir, that although it is quite true we have one 
officer who deals with both Denmark and Greenland, and another 
who deals with Iceland and Norway, this is a case where the United 
States Government business with these two countries, Denmark and 
Finland, is too much for one man to handle. 

Mr. Lantarr. Wait a minute—I asked Mr. Raynor right at the 
beginning how this man was working out, what kind of job he was 
doing, and he said he was doing a wonderful job and everything was 
satisfactory. I asked him that in the beginning. 
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Mr. Foster. But I don’t believe Mr. Raynor meant to convey 
that one man could permanently, satisfactorily —— 

Mr. Lantarr. Well, you are just—— 

Mr. Foster. Carry all the responsibilities of the two desks. 

Mr. Lantarr. I think you are just trying to interject something 
in your testimony now that hasn’t been there before because you want 
to fill a job in your office there. 

Mr. Raynor. I could add, to my knowledge, this man has been 
working an awful lot of overtime in the last 2 months since he has 
been trying to do these 2 things. He’s been down there Saturdays, 
nights. I know that for a fact. 

But I agree with Mr. Foster. I don’t believe 1 man can do the 
kind of job that should be done on these 2 desks. 

Mr. Brownson. Was the State Department organized in any such 
form as this prior to World War II? Did you have this desk setup? 

Mr. Foster. Yes; it is a very old system. 

Mr. Brownson. I wonder if you could secure—I know you don’t 
have it available here—a breakdown chart covering the area which is 
now under the supervision of Mr. Raynor, with an indication of the 
number of personnel you had on these jobs then. 

Mr. Foster. Certainly. 

Mr. Brownson. I realize the United States world responsibilities 
have greatly increased, that sources of political power have become 
decentralized, but I sometimes think a comparative look is a good 
thing. I am interested in comparing the number of personnel we had 
prior to World War II in this general administrative area with the 
number we have now. 

Mr. Raynor. If I might suggest, sir, would you mind if we did this 
on a bureau basis? 

I say that because my particular office didn’t exist until this 1949 
reorganization. It was a consolidation of two then divisions—the 
British Commonwealth Division and Northern European Division. 
They were thrown together as one office. I think we can probably 
do it, but I think the way I suggested might be more meaningful. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, should we try both ways? 

Mr. Raynor. I think we might try. 

Mr. Brownson. That would give us a pretty fair picture. 

(The information furnished is as follows:) 


Exuisit No. 30A 
ComMPaRIsON OF Starr, 1939 AND 1953, Burrau or EvuRoOPEAN AFFAIRS 


There follow two charts reflecting the organization and staffing of the Division 
of Evropean Affairs in 1939 and its contemporary counterpart, the Bureau of 
Evropean Affairs in 1953. 

In comparing the staffs of 1939 and 1953, the subcommittee will appreciate that 
the size of the present staff is a reflection of the fact that during the intervening 
years the United States has emerged as the leading power of the world and has 
assumed tremendous international responsibilities in the political, military, and 
economic fields. Thus, to take one example, United States membership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization has required the establishment of the Office 
of European Regional Affairs to handle the multitude of important and complex 
problems arising therefrom. This office also deals with the United States interest 
in the European Defense Community, the proposed European Political Com- 
munity, the Council of Europe, and the foreign policy aspects of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, the Economie Commission for Europe, as well as the State Department 
interest in policy aspects of the Mutual Security program in Europe. 
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Additionally, organizational developments in the Department since 1939 and in 
particular the 1949 reorganization greatly enlarged the responsibilities of the Bureau 
of Kuropean Affairs in the areas of economic, public affairs, and Foreign Service 
administration activities In contrast with the situation in 1939, the Bureau of 
European Affairs is today responsible in general for the totality of our relations 
and interests in the countries of the European area, both with respect to sub- 
stantive and administrative matters 


ExurBit No. 30B 
DIVISION OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


STAFF AND ORGANIZATION = 1939 


ASSISTANT CHIEF 3 | 
WESTERN EUROPE 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
AND SCANDINAVIA 


Exutpsit No. 30C 
BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
STAFF AND ORGANIZATION = 1953 


OFFICE 
ADVISORS 
OF THE UN, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


POLICY PLANNING, ete. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


POLICY PLANNING 


OFFICE OF OFFICE OF OFFICE OF OFFICE OF 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH WESTERN EUROPEAN EASTERN EUROPEAN EUROPEAN REGIONAL 
AND NORTHERN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS AFFAIRS AFFAIRS 

AFFAIRS 


TOTAL STAFF = 248 


Mr. Brownson. While you have been economizing on personnel, 
which we regard as extremely commendable, the overall personnel in 
the Department of State has been steadily rising. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully suggest we call 
this operation specifically to the attention of the new Under Secretary 
of State for Administration, who I understand is planning to prepare 
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a plan for reorganization, as a possible office to explore for the savings 
in the operation of the State De ‘partment? 

Mr. Brownson. Your suggestion will certainly be accepted, and 
we will make an appointment accordingly with the Under Secretary, 
through the Assistant Secretary, at which time such a conference can 
be conducted. 

Do you have some questions, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Mraper. Yes; I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Raynor, do you now understand what it is you are required to 
file with the Personnel Division within 6 months after assigning some- 
one to a position he has not occupied before? 

Mr. Raynor. I understand very definitely there should be notifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, is there a form for that, or is it just a little 
informal memorandum? 

Mr. Raynor. I think memorandum. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, do you know how long that requirement has 
existed within the State Department 

Mr. Raynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. That such a memorandum be filed? 

Mr. Raynor. No, sir; 1 do not. 

Mr. Mraper. It is rather surprising to me—here you have been 
in the State Department in a supervisory capacity for 8 years; Mr. 
Foster has been in the Foreign Service since 1935, and Mr. Ronhovde 
has been in both the Foreign Service and the State Department for 
7 or 8 years, and yet you didn’t know you were required to give any 
notification to the Personnel Division of a new assignment. 

That is what I understand the testimony to be, and I just want to 
be sure that I am hearing correctly. 

Mr. Raynor. Of course, I knew this type of thing had to be 
notified—but I did not know the detailed requirements. 

Mr. Meaper. You did, however, know about the requirement for 
filing these efficiency reports? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. But from my examination of this efficiency report, 
dated April 18, 1952, that doesn’t really indicate just what Mr. 
Montgomery was doing within vour bureau. It doesn’t indicate that 
he was acting head of the Finnish desk, for example. It does make 
some reference here and recommendations that he should benefit from 
his broader responsibilities. 

My point is: Even if you had filed the efficiency report on time, 
apparently there is nothing in the efficiency report that would put the 
Personnel Division on notice that he was occupying this position as 
acting head of the Finnish desk. 

Mr. Raynor. Well, sir 

Mr. Fosrer. Mr. Meader, there is a little square at the top of the 
first page of the efficiency report where you check whether the job 
description you are submitting is accurate or inaccurate, and the 
report of April 1952, was checked under the heading “inaccurate.” 

Mr. Meaper. I see. I am looking at something that is not the 
official form. 

(The performance rating form is as follows:) 


43254—54—_-9 
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Exursit No. 31 


“Your most important functions es @ supervisor include 

INFORMING YOUR EMPLOYEES OF THE CONTENTS OF THEIR JOBS: TELLING 
THEM THE WORK REQUIREMENTS OF THEIR JOB: TELLING THEM HOW THEY 
ARE DOING - 















Form 05-886 
1-45! 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


PERFORMANCE RATING 
1. GENERAL PERSONNEL INFORMATION — 


NAME 


OFFICE AND DIVISION 


2. JOB CONTENT 
DESCRIPTION IS: 





f 


3. JOB WORK REQUIREMENTS 


C Outstending® 


MPLOYEES'S SIGNATURE (To indicate discussions were he 







b. RATING SUPERVISOR'S SIGNATURE (le. the firsi-line supervisor) 


THE FOREGOING APPRAISAL CONSTITUTES A GENERAL RATING OF “SATISFACTORY” 
RATING OF “OUTSTANDING” OR “UNSATISFACTORY” AS DESCRIBED BELOW, IS GIVEN. 





By carrying out 


DEPUTY 


4. SUPERVISOR'S NARRATIVE APPRAISAL OF OVER-ALL WORK PERFORMANCE 





these functions, you will contribute materially to the 


success of the Department's operation. 
UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICIAL 
CD REGULAR 0 ENTRANCE 
(1 UNOFFICIAL 


~~] PERFORMANCE REVIEW PERIOD 





ubstentielly accurate [) Accurate with minor exceptions [) Inaccurate 


UNDER THE PERFORMANCE RATING ACT OF 1950, UNLESS THE 


0 Unsatisfectory® 


*Additional supplementary statement required. See instructions. 


5. SUPERVISOR'S RECOMMENDATION FOR EMPLOYEE'S DEVELOPMENT TO MAKE HIS SERVICES MORE EFFECTIVE. 





DATE 





DATE OF RATING 





<. REVIEWING OFFICIAL S SIGNATURE “DATE OF REVIEW 








a. APPROVED BY PERFORMANCE RATING COMMITTEE (Required for OUTSTANDING rating only) 


DATE OF REVIEW 








@. PERFORMANCE RATING RECEIPT (Employee's Signeture) 






DATE OF RECEIP 


f U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1951-e298087 





eae 
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PERFORMANCE RatiInG INFORMATION 
RATING LEVELS 


Satisfactory—An employee who performs his duties in an acceptable manner 
but who does not exceed the work requirements of his job to a point deserving 
of special commendation shall receive the rating Satisfactory. 

Unsatisfactory.—An employee whose performance becomes so deficient in 
important work requirements so as to become ineffective shall receive the rating 
Unsatisfactory. However, this rating shall not be given unless preceded by a 
ninety-day written warning which shall indicate how the employee has failed to 
meet the work requirements for his job. 

Outstanding.—An employee shall be rated as Outstanding when all aspects of 
his performance not only exceed the work requirements of his job but are out- 
standing and deserve special commendation. This rating must be supported in 
writing by the rating supervisor, documented as to justification and be approved 
by the reviewing official and the performance rating committee. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RATINGS 


A performance rating of Satisfactory or Outstanding is necessary in order to 
receive a periodic within-grade salary advancement. An employee whose 
performance rating is Unsatisfactory is not permitted to remain in his position. 
He must be assigned to a position the work requirements of which he can meet 
or he must be separated from the service, in accordance with civil service regula- 
tions. 

INSPECTION OF RATINGS 


The final adjective rating (not the rating form) is available for inspection in DP, 
APPEALS 


Two appeal agencies are provided; the departmental performance rating com- 
mittee and the Board of Review. 

Employees desiring to appeal an Unsatisfactory rating will first discuss it 
thoroughly with his rating supervisor and, if practicable, the reviewing official. 
If he fails to obtain an agreeable determination he may appeal in writing (Form 
DS-887) to the performance rating committee. All appeals must be initiated 
within 30 days of the date an employee receives his performance rating. An 
appeal from the decision of the performance rating committee must be made 
within 30 davs of the date its decision is delivered to the appellant, but must be 
made in writing (form DS-887) to the Board of Review. 

Employees desiring to appeal a Satisfactory rating will first discuss it thoroughly 
with his rating supervisor and if practicable, the reviewing official. If he fails to 
obtain an agreeable determination he may appeal to the performance rating 
committee or to the Board of Review, but may not do both. This appeal must 
be made within 30 days of the date an employee receives his rating and the 
decision of the appeal agency chosen will be final. 

Distribution of rating form copies will be as follows: 

Original to Personnel Ralations Branch and employee’s personnel folder. 
Yellow copy to employee. 

Blue copy to division administrative officer. 

Green copy to Classification Branch. 

Additional information regarding performance rating may be obtained from 
supervisors or the Personnel Relations Branch of the Division of Departmenta{ 
Personnel. 


Mr. Foster. So, Personnel would have been flagged that there had 
been a change, that his job description was inaccurate. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Raynor, when you made this temporary ap- 
pointment of Mr. Montgomery as head of the Finnish desk, were you 
aware that he had taken Foreign Service examinations and failed to 
pass them on four different occasions? 

Mr. Raynor. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. Mraver. You didn’t know anything about that? 

Mr. Raynor. No, sir. 
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Mr. Mraper. I would like to ask the same question of the other 
two gentlemen—if they were aware of that fact. 

Mr. Foster. Well, | came to my present job, sir, after his appoint- 
ment. | was never aware of that until after his death. 

I would only remark that when the personnel people send us some- 
one, or accept someone on our recommendation, for employment in 
our office, we assume that they have fulfilled their responsibility of 
finding the man is satisfactory on security and other grounds, 

So, it wouldn’t occur to us to ask specific questions, such as did he 
ever fail the Foreign Service exam, or did he have any record of nervous 
disability, or anything else. We assume that has all been provided 
for before they ever give us his name. 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to ask Mr. Ronhovde if he was aware 
of that 

Mr. Ronuovpe. I was not, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. You were not? 

Mr. Ronuovpse. Not until after his death. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, let me ask, Mr. Raynor, if you had known 
that, would that have influenced your judgment about assigning him 
to this post of higher responsibility? 

Mr. Raynor. First, let me say that while the responsibilities were 
different, and possibly a little higher, there was no real gradation 
there. Both jobs were 12 on the classification form. 

But on your first and more direct question, it would have given me 
pause, but it would not necessarily have been conclusive in my mind 
because I know that these Foreign Service examinations are very 
tough. I know the rate of attrition on them is very high. Further- 
more, in his case he had had, since the time he took them, quite a few 
years of experience in foreign affairs, so that, although in summary it 
would have given me pause, it wouldn’t necessarily have been con- 
clusive in my mind. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you yield at that point, Mr. Meader 

Mr. Mraper. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Ronhovde, did you supervise Mr. Mont- 
gomery all the time he was with the Department of State? 

Mr. Ronnovpr. No, sir; no, sir, only after I returned to Washing- 
ton from my Stockholm assignment. 

Mr. Brownson. And about what time was that? 

Mr. Ronnovpr. And he was not actually in Washington at the 
time I returned. He was, I believe, in England at an economic trade 
confers nce 

Mr. Brownson. What was the date? 

Mr. Ronuovpr. I have never seen a record of the exact date. 
My memory is it was around the first of June. 

Mr. Brownson. First of June last year? 

Mr. Ronuovps. Fifty-one. 

Mr. Brownson. In the Department of State when a man takes 
over a new job like you did, does personnel bring you down some 
records on the people you have working for you? Do they brief you 
or bring you up to date? Do you send for the personnel files? 

Mr. Ronnovose. They did not in my case; no, sir. 

Mr. Brownson, How many people did you say you had under you? 

Mr. Ronnovpe. I had 6 officers and 2 or 3 secretaries. 

Mr. Brownson. Particularly with respect to the six officers, it seems 
to me you would want to have a little information about their edu- 
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cation, their background, efficiency ratings and the other personnel 
data you would want to know about your subordinates. 

Isn’t there any procedure set up for advising a man t: aking over @ 
new post as to the personnel records of his assistants? 

Mr. Ronuovpe. | know of none, sir. 

I discussed them with my predecessor in the office. That was the 
normal procedure. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you come while the man you replaced was 
still there? 

Mr. Ronuovps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Did he brief you on the personnel at all? 

Mr. Ronnovpe. He did, and | asked him questions. 

Mr. Meader, would you like to continue? 

Mr. Mraperr. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Raynor, the thing that is very confused in my mind is 
exactly how important this post is as head of the Finnis h dell: From 
the job description, you might get the impression he was making policy, 
both with respect to political and economic affairs, between the United 
States and Finland; and from other statements I get the impression 
that it is kind of a messenger-boy job—it doesn’t really amount to 
very much; that no decisions are made by the head of the Finnish 
desk; he may prepare papers and recommendations, but the decision 
is made at a higher level. 

Now, can you tell me just how important this post is? 

And if you could I would like to have you trace a transaction 
handled by the head of the Finnish desk so we can see just exactly 
what he has to do with a specific transaction. 

Mr. Raynor. He is the low man on the totem pole in this area of 
the Department work, as I’ve said in connection with the chart, 
which the chart reflects. He, in my opinion, does not make policy. 

I think the best evidence of the fact that he does not is that the 
desk officer does not have signing authority in the Department. He 
cannot sign a letter to Congress; he cannot sign a letter to the public, 
and so on. 

His main job is to receive, study, analyze, advise his superiors on 
what is happening in Finland, and do the pick and shovel work. If 
we have an inquiry, he will probably draft the reply on it for signature 
by a superior officer 

I regard the job a as important, but not policymaking. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, now 

Mr. Brownson. Would you like a concrete example? 

Our staff requested and received a concrete example from the 
Department of State as to a particular deal that Mr. Montgomery 
handled. 

Mr. Meaper. I think that would be very illustrative. 

Mr. Brownson. This is example No. 

In a letter dated December 22, 1952, an officer of the American Legation in 
Helsinki inquired of Mr. Montgomery’s immediate superior in the Department 
whether arrangements could be made to send him certain daily summaries of 
information which are normally distributed only within the Department in 
Washington. 

The letter was turned over to Mr. Montgomery to look into and recommend 
what reply should be made. He then talked to the appropriate officer who 
prepares summary material for our missions abroad, and reported that this 


particular summary was not meant for distribution to the field which receives 
the information needed in other forms. 
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Mr. Montgomery discussed this situation with his immediate superior and was 
then asked to draft an appropriate reply to the letter. He did this and the 
reply, dated January 13, 1952, was then prepared by Mr. Montgomery for the 
signature of his superior. 

This closed the matter. 

In other words, the officer overseas wanted an information bulletin. 
He wanted it badly enough so he wrote all the way from Helsinki to 
get the bulletin. Mr. Montgomery consulted with three people and 
then decided that didn’t make any difference. He wasn’t going to 
get the bulletin. So, he sent out a letter. 

Mr. Meaprr. What was the date of the original request? 

Mr. Brownson. December 22. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, that is pretty speedy action, isn’t it, Mr. 
Raynor? 

Only about 3 weeks there. 

Mr. Raynor. I don’t know how the letter came, whether it was—— 

Mr. Meaper. Well, now, is that typical of the kind of work Mr. 
Montgomery was ve) 

Mr. Ronuovpe. A desk officer’s job is extremely varied. To use 
a common expression, it goes from the ridiculous to the sublime. I 
mean, he is the kind of officer who may be asked to supply information 
or analysis which goes into perhaps an important decision or bit of 
action. He does not doit. He may supply the raw material for it. 

On the other hand, there may be other e xamples, of which this may 
be one, where the substantive matter is not anything which would 
cause any particular interest or is of no great moment as such; but, 
as has been mentioned, he is the low man who does these jobs; and 
some of them are what you might call of great significance in the sense 
that they may lead to something later, whereas others are not. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, now 

Mr. Brownson. Here is another little example. Here is example 
No. 3: 

In December our Minister in Helsinki reported a conversation with an official 
of the Finnish Government in which the latter : es certain views regarding 
the ( i. rman problem as it might affect Finland. When Mr. Montgomery received 
this, he noted it had not been sent to our mission in Bonn, Germany. 

After consultation with his superiors and with other interested officers, he was 
asked to prepare a summary of the report for transmission to Bonn and to other 
posts which might usefully be made aware of the Finnish observation. This he 
did, and the report was sent on January 16, after authorization of his superiors, 
to the field posts decided upon. 

So he did brief this report that he received and sent it out to Bonn 
on the German conversation. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, now, is it correct that all communications 
from the American Legation in Helsinki are funneled through this 
Finnish desk? 

Mr. Raynor. Most reports; there could be reports of the highest 
security type of classification, top secret, which he didn’t need to 
know in connection with what he was doing at the time. They 
would not go to him; but, in general, the answer to your question is 
“Yes.” 

Mr. Meaper. Now, let me ask you also, if the Finnish Legation 
here in Washington wants to take something up with the State 
Department, do “they normally get to the head of the Finnish desk 
somewhere along the line? 
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Mr. Raynor. They would come to him on routine, rather minor 
type of matters. On an important matter, the Minister would 
normally go to a higher officer of the Departme nt—Assistant Sec- 
retary level. He might come to me; he might go even higher, de- 
pending on what it was; but part of the desk officer’s responsibility 
is to maintain good relations with the officers in the Finnish Legation 
here in Washington. A desk officer to do his job should know these 
people pretty well. If he wanted something in a hurry which they 
might know, he must know the right officers, be able to go to them, 
and they would give it to him, for instance. 

I might add Mr. Montgomery did that part of the job very well. 
As far as I could see, he knew the people in the Legation well. He 
even knew the Minister. That is not alws ays true of the desk officer. 
It depends on the minister of the country. For example, the desk 
officer on the United Kingdom desk, while he would probably have met 
the British Ambassador, probably doesn’t know him very well; but 
in the case of the Finnish desk—and I happen to know—he did know 
him. 

Mr. Meaprr. Now, it appears in Mr. Montgomery’s instance, in 
the case of the Finnish desk, that was rather a half-time job because 
he also had this other advisory responsibility with respect to Scandi- 
navian economic matters and was carrying both jobs at the same 
time, and the man you have there now also has the Danish and 
Greenland desk. So the question has been asked, Why not abolish it 
altogether? 

[t isn’t even a one-man job, apparently. 

Mr. Raynor. No. 

Mr. Meaper. The Finnish desk? 

Mr. Raynor. No; I do not believe the Finnish desk, by itself, in 
the last 2 years while I have been in the office, is a full-time job for 
one man. It hasn’t been handled as such at any time. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, I suppose with some of the country desks 
that is not true; they may have several subordinate employees? 

Mr. Raynor. That is correct, on a major country desk, such as 
United Kingdom or Canada, which is a good example— 

Mr. Meaper. And yet- 

Mr. Raynor. In my area. That is a very active desk. 

Mr. Meaper. And yet the function of the desk officer is essentially 
the same? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. Regardless of the size desk and country, the function 
of the desk stays the same? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes, sir. 

I might say in the northern European unit—it might be of interest 
as to how it is broken down—we now have one officer, as has been 
pointed out, handling Denmark and Greenland, and he also is a general 
understudy to the officer in charge, pinch-hits for him when he is on 
leave, sick, or out; we have a second desk officer who is handling 
Norway and Iceland, and the third desk officer who is handling 
Sweden 

Mr. Meaper. Now, is there any way of telling how minor a matter 
must be and how far it must go up the ladder here to get a decision? 

Mr. Raynor. It is a matter of judgment primarily, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. There isn’t any rule of thumb that you 
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Mr. Raynor. I don’t think you could write one in that manner. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, for instance, these two examples that were used 
here—whether or not he should send an information bulletin to 
Helsinki—how far would that go, just to Mr. Ronhovde, or would it 
get up to Mr. Foster or yourself? 

Mr. Ronnovpe. That only went to me, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. That was all? 

Mr. Ronnovper. The original letter was addressed to me. 

Mr. Meaprer. Now, this Bonn, Germany, business, transferring 
information developed in Finland to Bonn—how far did that go up 
the ladder? 

Mr. Raynor. I imagine in our office probably also to Mr. Ron- 
hovde; but, in addition, I am sure he must have called the German 
desk officer . 

Mr. Ronuovpe. Yes. 

Mr. Raynor. And said, “You, no doubt, have seen it; do you think 
your boys in Bonn should have a summary of it?” 

So that must have been a step. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, Mr. Montgomery couldn’t even 
handle this request on this information bulleting himself without 
clearing it with the next higher echelon? 

Mr. Raynor. He would have to have the finished product signed 
by the next highest echelon. 

Mr. Brownson. Because he had to have a signature? 

Mr. Raynor. He was not a signing officer. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lanrarr. We may have, from the standpoint of the record, so 
far somewhat slighted the work of these desk officers. My under- 
standing of the function of a desk officer is primarily a repository for 
certain information that he is required to evaluate when called upon 
by his superiors. In other words, if they have an election in Denmark 
and certain people are elected to office, he would be asked whether or 
not those elected to office were friendly to the United States or not; 
and for that purpose he would have to make some checks with other 
people; he would have to keep up with current newspaper accounts 
on such political figures so he could evaluate the effect of that election; 
so that he is sort of the information pot for anything on the country 
to which he is assigned. Am I correct in that 

Mr. Raynor. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. Evaluation of the position of a desk officer? 

Mr. Raynor. That is a part of it; a very important part of it. He 
has the responsibility of letting his superiors know out of a great mass 
of materials that flows in on country X what things they should know. 

Mr. Lantarr. The only access the desk officer has with the Lega- 
tion or Embassy in the field is that the reports that they send in come 


to him so that he can properly evaluate them in light of what other 
information he has? 


Mr. Raynor. That’s right. 

I might add if an officer returned from his post in the field on leave 
the practice is to bring them in for consultation a few days. He 
would have the responsibility of debriefing that officer, trying to pick 


his mind, trying to get facts that perhaps haven’t shown up in the 
written reports. 
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Mr. Meapver. Well, could he initiate an inquiry, say, to the Ameri- 
can Legation in Helsinki to get information that he wanted or needed 
to advise his superiors on problems? 

Mr. Raynor. He could initiate it; yes, sir; but he could not sign 
the inquiry going out. 

Mr. Maver. He would have to go to Mr. Ronhovde - 

Mr. Raynor. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. To get a letter signed? 

Mr. Raynor. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. In connection with the idea that Mr. Lantaff has, 
I would like to have you thoughtfully consider the possibilities and 
write us a letter, if you would be so kind, as to whether or not this 
information could be gotten in time from the country concerned 
itself without having the repository of information in the country 
desk. In other words, whether we could operate effectively in the 
Department of State if we just cut the country desk officer off the 
chart and operated on the basis of the area in general. 

We are very anxious to have in the record the other side of this 
picture, too. 

Mr. Lanrarr. As a matter of fact, notwithstanding any infor- 
mation that would have been furnished by this desk officer and 
approved by the officer in charge, concerning the country with which 
he is charged, no policy would be formulated merely on the basis 
of the information supplied by this country desk officer without 
consulting the Ambassador or the top State Department official 
involved in the country concerned, would it? 

Mr. Raynor. That’s right. 

Mr. Foster. That’s right. 

Mr. Lantarr. In other words, he would never formulate any policy 
of the country without clearing with the people in the field so that 
he would then call upon them for information, which would give 
further indication that perhaps you could do away with them in this 
country, other than as an immediate library for the people here. 

Mr. Brownson. | would like to ask a question at this point. Is it 
true that when one of che Ambassadors’ wives in a given country 
wants to entertain diplomatic personnel clearance has to be secured 
all the way back to the State Department? That statement has been 
made to me in the field. In other words, when the wife of Ambassador 
X wants to entertain diplomatic personnel stationed in X and other 
countries at a social functior, is clearance required back to the State 
Department for that kind of thing? 

Mr. Foster. No, sir—— 

Mr. Raynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Foster. Definitely and categorically not. 

Mr. Raynor. No. 

Mr. Foster. From considerable experience, I can say that. 

Mr. Brownson. That was an allegation I picked up and this is the 
first chance J have had to talk to anybody with information at their 
command to verify the facts. 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, on your observation about the desk 
officer, may I say 1 or 2 words? 

Mr. Brownson. Certainly. 

Mr. Foster. It seems to me that we have all been rather dis- 
paraging the poor man. 
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Mr. Brownson. That is why I wanted this information at this 
point. I want you to present a fair case, if we have one, for the desk 
officer. 

Mr. Foster. Well, if I may, sir, in these terms—he is the one 
specialist on his country anywhere in the United States Government. 
[Pointing to chart reproduced in Exhibit 396.] The State Depart- 
is organized in this same sort of a hierarchy for the geographic, for the 
economic; you have the information programs; you have intelligence ; 
you have ¢ administration ; you have consular affairs, and soon. Each 
of these people, at whatever of those levels they may be, are specialists 
in, let’s say, the issuance of visas or in international aviation, or what 
not. The country desk officer is the one man who is supposed to 
bring this large number of loose ends together and see the significance 
of them from the point of view of the United States relationship with 
his country—in this case, Finland. 

In the same way, the United States Government is organized on a 
functional basis, and you have interested in Finland not only the 
State Department but the Treasury from the fiscal viewpoint, Agri- 
culture from the point of view of Finland’s agricultural production, 
the Department of Commerce, and you could think of others, I’m 
sure. 

In none of these units or departments are people, however, who have 
as the overriding consideration the United States-Finnish relationship. 
The country desk officer is the one man in town who is concerned with 
that; and if you abolish him, you will have an international aviation 
man, let’s say, doing a multilateral aviation agreement. The question 
immediately arises: How will that affect the Finns? What will their 
reaction be? How will it affect the United States-Finnish relation- 
ship? Will it embarrass the Finns vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, et 
cetera? 

And the aviation man will shrug and say, ‘““That is not my responsi- 
bility; I am an aviation specialist;’” and Mr. Raynor and IT, who have 
ultimate responsibility for the country desk officer, would be without 
the fellow who, on a day-to-day basis, follows this thing. It isn’t 
within our time to do it, because we have not only Finland, but 

What? 12? 14? 

Mr. Raynor. We have 11 countries. 

Mr. Fosrrr. 11 countries, and that is the chief reason, in my 
thinking, why this fellow, although, as Mr. Raynor says, at the bottom 
of the totem pole, is absolutely the essential cog in the machinery; 
and if you abolish him, then this poor man sitting over there (Mr. 
Ronhovde) would have to know all those details for Sweden, Finland, 
Norway, Greenland, Denmark, and Iceland. 

Mr. Lanvarr. In other words, you have got to have privates in the 
Army then? 

Mr. Brownson. This is sort of a Government Indian tribe, all those 
chiefs and one Indian. 

This man, in other words, has a great coordinating function. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raynor. Right. 

Mr. Brownson. And I can see a very definite point there, and I 
think with all those functions maybe we can get around to a place 
where he is allowed to sign a letter. 

Mr. Lantarr. Maybe we ought to do away with some of the gen- 
erals instead of the Indians 
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Mr. Brownson. That is what I was thinking. We have 6 chiefs 
and 1 Indian 

I would appreciate your letter _ I think that analysis is very helpful. 
I am sure in our brief look into this field we have felt a need for coordi- 
nation in both the field and here in Washington. Certainly a coordi- 
nating agency deserves careful consideration. 

Mr. Raynor. I think this coordinating function, as Mr. Foster has 
so ably described, is a most important function of the geographical 
office—extremely important. 

Mr. Brownson. He can coordinate, but he has to coordinate then 
present the matter to someone else because he has no power of decision 
himself. 

Mr. Raynor. That is correct at the country desk level. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, he has a strictly staff relationship, 
as opposed to a command. 

Does the Economic Section have a desk officer, too? 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes, sir. They don’t call them that, but they have 
people at that same level. 

They don’t have a country specialist on Finland, if that was your 
question, 

Mr. Lantarr. They can—— 

Mr. Fosrrer. But they have personnel at that same level doing that 
same relatively low-totem-pole, general work. 

Mr. Raynor. It is organized on a more functional basis. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is that considered worldwide—that type of thing. 

Mr. Raynor. The theory of the last reorganization was to take out 
of the economic side and merge in the geographic offices economic 
problems you could deal with on a country-to-country basis and with 
the economic area organized functionally to deal primarily with mat- 
ters which can be handled multilaterally. 

Mr. Brownson. So, besides a country function, there is a liaison 
function with the Finnish representatives here in Washington and 
throughout the United States—— 

Mr. Raynor. Yes. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. There is also a relationship with the economic side, 
as well as people working on Finnish problems in State, Commerce, 
Agriculture 

Mr. Raynor. That’s right. 

Mr. Foster. Exactly. 

Mr. Brownson. MSA, and all along the line? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. I think that is a fair appraisal of these functions. 
I would like to have a letter formalizing that discussion, when you 
have a chance. 

Mr. Lanrarr. One other thing: It has been pointed out this man 
would not initiate any telegrams or letters to the legation in Finland 
on his own. I doubt very seriously any letter would be sent over to 
Finland or any action taken involving Finland without clearing with 
your desk, and you in turn would clear with the desk officer, ‘would 
you not 

Mr. Raynor. Depending on the case; yes. 

Mr. Lantarr. In your department? 

Mr. Raynor. He writes letters 

Mr. Lantarr. Not in his own name? 
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Mr. Raynor. No. 

Mr. Lantarr. But what I mean—perhaps even the Secretary of 
State, if he was writing a letter to Finland on some matter, would 
consult with you for comments only, and you in turn would consult 
with the desk officer for any comments that might be passed up to the 
secretary before that directive was issued involving Finland; is that 
not true? 

Mr. Raynor. That could happen—does happen; ves. I wouldn’t 
say it would be mandatory 

Mr. Lanrarr. No. 

Mr. Raynor. But it does happen that way. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it a formal staff function, in other words? In 
other words, a chief of staff of an Army command, of course, wouldn’t 
send a letter except over the signature of the commanding general; 
but he, nevertheless, has the responsibility for the preparation. 

Mr. Fosrrr. Did you wish the letter to relate to the Finnish desk 
particularly or the general 

Mr. Brownson. We would appreciate dealing with the general 
situation. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering, since we have these 
officials here—we are not just concerned with this; we have men- 
tioned an interest in this whole office from the Director on down, or 
from the Geographic Section on down—lI wonder if we don’t want 
justifications for each of those positions in this line, from the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary on down through the Georgaphic Bureau. 

Mr. Brownson. | don’t regard them as justifications. 

Mr. Lantarr. No. 

Mr. Brownson. | would rather call them discussions. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Brownson. I think it would be very helpful for our under- 
standing of this area to have that discussion. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Broadened beyond the countries. 

Mr. Raynor. Going up through the level of deputy and 

Mr. Brownson. Yes; the Deputy Assistant Secretary. It will 
just give us a chance to examine this thing, and have the advantage 
of having originating with people with whom we have now discussed 
the matter and whom we now know. 

Mr. Raynor. I see. 

(The information furnished is as follows:) 


Exuisir No. 32 


THe GEOGRAPHICAL BUREAU IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE: Its GENERAL 
ORGANIZATION AND Functions, WitH A SpeciaAL Notre oN THE CouUNTRY 
Desk OFFICER 

THE BUREAI 


In accordance with recommendation No, 11 of the Hoover Report of 1949, the 
action or operational level in the Department of State consists of 5 Assistant 
Secretaries of State, 4 of them heading up regional segments of the world and the 
fifth in charge of United Nations Affairs. Assistant Secretary Livingston T. 
Merchant heads the Bureau of European Affairs and is responsible to the Secretary 
not solely for the political aspects of foreign affairs arising in his area, as was the 
case in the organization before 1949, but for all aspects, whether they be political, 
economic, public affairs, or administrative. There is, of course, close liaison and 
collaboration with the staff level (e. g., the Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations, the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, the legal adviser, the Special 
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Assistant for Intelligence) in arriving at overall as well as day-to-day policy. The 
Assistant. Secretary is also responsible for the supervision of the Department of 
State field establishments in his region, The Assistant Secretary’s position is a 
statutory one and the incumbent is appointed by the President by the advice and 
with the consent of the Senate. 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary, Mr. J. C. H. Bonbright, acts for the Assistant 
Secretary in matters which the latter delegates to him and generally, as his title 
indicates, supplements the work of the Assistant Secretary and insures that his 
decisions are properly executed within the Bureau. 


THE OFFICES 


The Bureau of European Affairs consists of four offices: British Common- 
wealth and Northern European Affairs, Western European Affairs, Eastern 
European Affairs, and Regional Affairs (e. g., NATO matters). Each office is 
headed by a Director who answers to the Assistant Secretary and his Deputy 
It is in the office that the actions or operations for which the Assistant Secretary 
has general responsibility are carried out in detail and on a day-to-day basis 
The office provides information, judgment, policy proposals, actions or recom 
mendations for actions on all matters related to or affecting the interest between 
the United States and each country of the area. This requires that the office be 
responsible for keeping fully and currently informed with respect to basic factual 
information on the domestic and foreign policies and problems of each country or 
expressing views concerning those policies and problems as they relate to United 
States interests. At their level, the offices seek the advice or views of other 
specialized areas of the Department regarding economic, social, informational, 
international organization and other aspects of United States foreign policy. 


THE OFFICE OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND NORTHERN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


The Director of the Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European 
Affairs is Mr. G. Hayden Raynor. His Deputy, Mr. Andrew B. Foster, acts for 
him at the office level very much as the Deputy Assistant Secretary acts for the 
Assistant Secretary at the higher level. 

The Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs covers 
the following 11 countries: The United Kingdom, Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
and Iceland. These countries are grouped into three geographical sections: 
United Kingdom and Ireland Affairs, Commonwealth Affairs, and Northern 
European Affairs. The three geographical sections are each headed by an officer 
in charge, who answers to the Office Director and his deputy and who is respon- 
sible for the individual country desk officers in the area under his jurisdiction 
The Office also has an economic adviser and a public affairs adviser. 


THE OFFICER IN CHARGE 


Mr. Andreas G. Ronhovde is the Officer in Charge of the Northern European 
Section of the Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs. 
In this Section there are 4 country desk officers: 1 for Denmark (and Greenland), 
1 for Norway and Iceland, 1 for Sweden, and 1 for Finland. 


THE COUNTRY DESK OFFICER 


The country desk officer is the specialist in a particular country. He is the 
central point where various matters (political, economic, consular, etc.) are 
brought to a focus from the viewpoint of the overall United States relationship 
with the country—matters of interest not only to the functional areas of the 
Department of State but also to other departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment (Treasury, Defense, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, the Mutual Security 
Agency, and others). 

The country desk officer does not make policy nor decide upon important 
actions. He provides the detailed background which is the basis for planning, 
policy determination, and action decisions by officers at the higher levels. He 
must be familiar with the viewpoints of the other areas of the Department of 
State and of the other interested departments of the Government. He must know 
about the leading personalities and political parties of the country in question, 
their influence, and their attitude toward the United States. He must know about 
the domestic political situation in the country, its press and popular opinion, its 
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economy and its economic relationship with the United States, its international 
position and policies. Bearing in mind United States policies and objectives as 
determined at higher levels, the desk officer studies the country on a day-to-day 
basis and reports to his superiors on significant developments affecting United 
States interests. 

The country desk officer does the essential pick-and-shovel work. He prepares 
official correspondence for the review and signature of his superiors, who, depend- 
ing on the importance of the matter, may refer the document to the assistant 
secretary level or higher to the Secretary himself or even to the President. In 
drafting such correspondence he takes fully into account the established views 
and policies of the President, the Secretary of State, and the higher officers of the 
Department. He does not have signing authority, which means that he is not 
empowered to sign outgoing correspondence—letters to other departments or to 
the public, instructions to posts in the field, memoranda to other areas or 
agencies—in behalf of his office. He works under the close supervision of the 
officer-in-charge, who may have as many as five country desks under bis jurisdic- 
tion and who answers in turn to the office director above him. 

The country desk officer’s daily work consists, within the framework sketched 
above, of a wide variety of duties ranging from the challenging to the routine. 
He drafts correspondence, as noted above. He prepares briefing papers for the 
use of higher officers of the Department in their meetings with the Ambassador 
or Embassy staff members of the country in question or for use at international 
conferences or in interdepartmental meetings. He studies, with particular 
reference to its possible effect on the country concerned, legislation proposed or 
enacted by the Congress. He maintains close working relationships with the 
country’s Washington embassy or legation (assuming the country is a friendly 
one). He assists in the representational side of things, in the hospitality extended 
to prominent visitors from the country, the handling of messages of congratula- 
tions or condolence, et cetera. His advice is sought in certain visa and passport 
cases. He attends departmental and interdepartmental meetings at which 
problems relating to the country are reviewed. If a higher officer of the Depart- 
ment receives a call from an Ambassador, the country desk officer normally 
attends the meeting to record the proceedings and to offer expert advice as _ to facts 
or background which may be needed. He endeavors to keep the United States 
Embassy and consulates in the country in question informed of developments in 
Washington; he prepares the answers to many of their requests for information or 
instructions; and he is considered their central point of contact in the Department 
in regard to the substantive matters with which they deal. He assists in the 
handling of their personnel and administrative problems. He reviews and 
appraises their dispatches and reports; he insures that these are brought to the 
attention of interested officers of the Department and receive appropriate action; 
and he prepares periodical evaluations of them for the guidance of the reporting 
officers. He briefs officers en route to the posts in the country concerned and 
consults with those returning to the United States on leave or transfer. 

The country desk officer is the one man in the United States Government whose 
primary interest and day’s work is the country in question and the United States 
relationship with it. Thus, for example, the desk officer may be relatively less 
concerned with the merits and technicalities of a multilateral economic agreement 
(of primary interest to the economic area of the Department, to the Department 
of Commerce, the Treasury, and perhaps to the Defense Department and other 
agencies) than with the effect of the agreement on the country, on its economy, 
on its position vis-a-vis its neighbors, and, above all, on the attainment of overall 
United States foreign policy objectives toward the country. Again, an agricul- 
tural problem affecting the country requires solution not only in the light of 
purely agricultural policies and principles but also with due regard to the inter- 
national political, military, and financial responsibilities borne by the United 
States. 

The country desk officer positions are held both by Foreign Service Officers 
(usually of class 4 or 5) and by departmental officers (under the civil service, 
normally GS-12 or GS-13). Some country desks are of sufficient importance to 
require the services of 2 or 3 officers; in other cases 2 or even 3 desks can be 
handled by 1 man. It is obviously desirable that the officer should have had 
experience in the country concerned, or at least in the general region, and this is 
normally the case. Under the Department’s present program of exchange of 
personnel between the departmental and Foreign Service this objective is being 
more fully realized. 
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In view of ell the foregoing considerations it will be appreciated that the 
country desk officer performs an essentiel function in the Department of State, 
that he could not be eliminated from its organizational structure, and that it 
would be impractical and inefficient to attempt to pool his responsibilities among 
officers at higher levels. 

Mr. Brownson. Are there any other questions at this time? 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Raynor, I have heard of some of these decisions 
where you may have to have—oh, I have heard as many as—14 
initialings before anything is done. Now, I’m just a little curious 
about how these things get batted up the ladder. Do you decide in 
your own level whether you want to take the responsibility for signing 
it; if you don’t, then it goes up 

Mr. Raynor. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper (continuing). To the next level? 

Mr. Raynor. In a general way, that is true. 

Mr. Mraper. There isn’t any formula about it at all? 

Mr. Raynor. Well— 

Mr. Foster. It is a matter of experience, Mr. Meader, and good 
judgment; and if Mr. Raynor made very many mistakes on that he 
would be very quickly informed by his superiors, if he will permit me 
sO say so—— 

Mr. Raynor. I am sure I would. 

Mr. Fosrer (continuing). That he better snap out of it. 

But experience and judgment pretty quickly give you the feeling 
as to when you should send it on up and when you are competent at 
your level to deal with it. 

Mr. Brownson. Do any of you three gentlemen know whether 
Mr. Montgomery was ever given the yellow copy of this last efficiency 
report? 

Mr. Foster. He was not. 

Mr. Ronuovpe. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Foster. No; he was not because, since it wasn’t sent in—and 
the whole works has to go in before the yellow copy goes back to the 
employee, I believe; so, he did not receive it. 

Mr. Brownson. So, Mr. Montgomery, himself, actually could 
have known this report had not gone through if he had not gotten 
the yellow copy? 

Mr. Raynor. If he realized that procedure. I don’t know whether 
he did or not. 

Mr. Ronuovpe. That was the first time this form was used. So, 
it is entirely possible he did not realize the procedure. 

Mr. Fosrer. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, I can see how that is —— with one 
set of ground rules in the Foreign Service and another set, a different 
set for the Department of State personnel who are under civil service. 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. I can see where it would be difficult for a Foreign 
Service officer coming in and administering people under his supervi- 
sion under the civil-service regulations. ‘That is something the per- 
sonnel department of the Department of State is going to have to 
solve. 

Do you have a policy file that personnel sends you or some other 
guide from which to work? 

Mr. Fosrzr. Well, there is a so-called Department manual—— 

Mr. Raynor. A manual of operations. 
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Mr. Foster. Dealing with administrative and personnel practices, 
efficiency ratings, and so on, down to the turning out of the lights at 
night, and so forth. It is about a foot thick, and I am frank to say 
I have never studied every page of it. 

Mr. Brownson. Then you have these little pamphlets. You have 
Performance Rating Information, which gives you all the information 
on the making out of the efficiency report: 


Procedure: Within 15 days each supervisor will receive from his administrativ« 
officer the copy of his rating form for each employee on his staff, and within 30 days 
the supervisor will render personal interview. 


It goes on through, giving all those requirements. 

Then you have the Employee Bulletin, which contains additiona 
information: Performance and rating Plan and Study and How it 
Affects You. 

Mr. Lanvrarr. Isn’t it probably true there are just so many regula- 
tions you can’t even begin to read and know them all and that, of 
itself, gives rise to these so-called administrative deficiencie s? 

Mr. Fosrrer. That is a very generous opening, which we would be 
glad to take advantage of. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Do you think those administrative regulations can be 
simplified so people will have a little more ease in adhering to them? 

Mr. Fosrrer. I think, sir, the approach is rather that they, the 
specialists—the personnel men as far as personnel management, effi- 
ciency ratings, et cetera, are concerned; the security men as far as 
security is concerned—should each have it fixed so that they go into 
each office and make sure that each office is complying with their 
requiremenis. 

Mr. Raynor, Mr. Ronhovde, and I, if I might say so, are so busy 
on the so-called substantive work of he office—the United States 
Government problems involving the countries in our area, whether 
political, economic or otherwise—that to try to attend to the tech- 
nicalities of personnel administration, and so on, much as we realize 
the importance of it, is quite difficult. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Well, who handles the administration for your 
office? 

Mr. Foster. Well, in the first instance, there in the Bureau of 
European Affairs which we are 1 of 4 component offices—it has an 
administrative group. 

Mr. Lan rarr. Well, that administrative group, then, is the one 
which should have actually followed through on the job classification 
for Mr. Salant ‘ry and for his efficiency report and on the regula- 
tion providing for his 6 months’ assignment; is that not correct? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir, with the qualification that they do share 
that responsibility with, in the case in point, Mr. Jean in the Personnel 
Office, which has the jurisdiction for the entire State Department. 
So, it would be unfair to give these people here sole blame for it. 

Mr. Meaper. That is quite typical of the State Department in 
general. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sit 

Mr. Meaper. There are always about 3 or 4 people 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, si 

Mr. Mreaper Who ma the responsibility, at least. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, 
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Mr. Meaper. Mr. cee I would like to see this manual. 
Maybe we don’t have room for it, but perhaps we could borrow it and 
return it. I have always ‘wnat a little concerned about the alleged 
redtape in the State Department. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, we could go to the Under Secretary level 
and ask, but I think it will be easier for us to go to the manual. 

[ ask unanimous consent that such portions of the Department of 
State publication Performance Rating Plan or of the Department of 
State Employee Bulletin, dated May 1951, as the staff members may 
deem appropriate may be included in the record at the point where the 
performanioe rating is discussed. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The latter publication is set forth in the appendix as exhibit No, 21A. 
The first-named publication was not reprinted. 

I also ask unanimous consent that such other related documents as 
may be developed may be included in the appropriate places in the 
record. Without objection, so ordered. 

In this booklet, dated March 1951, put out by the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, who, 1 believe, was Mr. Humelsine at 
that time, it says: 


Performance rating is an important step in assuring effective departmenta 
operations 

Kmphasized is the following statement recently addressed to supervisors: 

‘The most important functions of a supervisor include informing your employees 
of the contents of their job, telling them of the work requirements of their job and 
telling them how they are doing.” 

By carrying out these functions, you will contribute materially to the success 
of the Department’s operation. 

Yet, we must admit, whether this be an isolated incident or not, 
those functions were certainly not carried out in this particular case. 

I want to thank you three gentlemen very much for coming down and 
giving us this information and for your attitude of cooperation. I can 
assure you we have no desire to do other than to help in the organiza- 
tion of the Department of State. We hope these hearings will be as 
profitable to you as I believe they have been to us. 

Mr. Raynor. Thank you, sir. They have been. They have been 
very helpful to me, and I certainly think you conducted them in a fair 
manner, carrying out the objective as you stated. 

Mr. Brownson. The subcommittee will recess at this time, to re- 
convene at the call of the chairman in case we find it necessary to 
develop further information. 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed, subject to the 
eall of the chairman.) 
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Exuisit No, 7A 
INVESTIGATIVE PROCEDURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTRODUCTION 


Attached as exhibits are copies of memoranda and letters to agents in charge 
and to all field offices which have been obtained by research in the early files of 
the now Office of Security. These documents do not give the entire investigative 
standards of the earlier years ard I am informed that instructions and changes in 
procedure and standards were frequently issued to the field orally. However, 
those documents which have been located confirm the history of the investigative 
standards as previously supplied to the Brownson subcommittee. The first 
manual issued in 1948 for the first time sets out in one document a complete rés- 
- umé of the standards of investigation in effect at that time. The second and 

latest manual issued in 1952 sets forth in one document the changes in standards 
which took place during the period between the issuance of the two manuals. 
There have been certain minor changes since the issuance of the current manual. 
These are being enforced by special instructions on any case where it is desired 
that the investigations be conducted in a manner otherwise than that set forth in 
the current manual. Changes have not been issued because the new regulations 
now being prepared pursuant to the new executive order will require certain 
other changes in the manual and a complete revision will be made at that time. 





Exuisit No. 7B (1) 
ATTACHMENT 1 (a). Earty INVESTIGATIVE PROCEDURES 


Exurpit No. 7B (2) 
Marcu 17, 1942. 
CSA LETTER NO. 8 
To: All special agents. 
Subject: Appointment cases. 
The Division of Personnel desires that reports in appointment cases reach their 
office in 1 week or less from the date of their requests. 
teports in appointment cases must therefore be submitted in time to reach this 
office within 5 days from the date of our request. If the report cannot be sub- 
mitted within that time, a status report should be submitted giving the reason 
therefor and stating when the desired report will be submitted. 
T. F. Frren, 
Chief Special Agent. 








Exuisit No. 7B (3) 


Marcu 17, 1942. 
CSA LETTER NO. I 


To: All special agents and clerks. 
Subject: Investigation of appointment cases—check of criminal records in 
connection therewith. 


lt is my desire that in all appointment cases, those assigned to special agents in 
Washington and in New York a check be made with the police department in 
order to ascertain whether an applicant has any police record. 

With respect to appointment cases requiring investigation at Washington, 
D. C., it has been decided, on account of volume, to make personal inquiries at 
headquarters instead of by phone. 
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Hereafter, in connection with the investigation of appointment cases at Wasl 
ington, D. C., instead of each of several employees making telephone inquirie 
the police department, one special agent will be designated to call 
the Criminal Records Division and check on applicants for 
police records show numerous persons of the same name a 
indicating tha : ae ae 
agent will ret 
complete the 
inquiry. 


To: All special] Y t 
Subject: Rep: . 


Service. 

The reports 
ment and in t 
due to a comm 
ing the applic: 
impart substa 

With a view 
our investigat 


desired that, |! 

forth the favor 

or employers 
The next pa 

so (person nar eas 
The next p: 

persons who < 

disagreement. 
Further, if : 

special agent s 


and so was no 
Division, in p: 
be advised. 

In all cases 
States, his or h 
character, trus 

They should’... omens an . . 
of birth of applicant’s parents, and whether they bear a good reputation and are 
loyal to the United States. If the parents are foreign born and have been na- 
turalized, the report should show where and when they were naturalized. 

In the case of all male applicants between 18 and 45 years of age, the draft 
status of the applicant should be ascertained and, if possible, verified with the 
draft board. Also, in the case of a male applicant, the report should show 
the name and age of the applicant’s wife, whether or not she is working, and if so . 
her position; and, if there are children, their names and ages should be given. 

As you are aware, the records of the Dies committee on all applicants are checked 









by this office. Agents will continue to check local police records and include in 
their reports a statement that such records have been checked. ‘Minor traffic 
violations need not be reported. ° 


T. F. Frren, 
Chief Special Agent. 


Exurpit No. 7B (5) 
Marcu 6, 1943. 
To the Entire Personnel of the Chief Special Agent’s Unit: 
Beginning Monday, March 8, 1943, all agents handling appointment cases and 
all clerks having anything to do with the framing of telegrams or requesting 
information in appointment cases will discontinue making any investigation to 
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verify the high-school attendance of all applicants for positions in the Depart- 
ment. We will, however, as at present continue to verify attendance at colleges. 

Later, within a period of approximately 2 weeks, it is contemplated that we will 
discontinue the verification of the birth records of applicants, but until further 
instructions are given on this point you should continue to check such records 


ac at mracant 





Fircn, 
Special Agent. 
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AGENT, 
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at New York, 
wav eoncu permission tO Turnisn copies to the agents connected with his office, 
which authorization was given, and to be consistent I also furnished copies of the 
letter referred to to all agents connected with this Office. 

While I knew definitely that the cooperation had been withdrawn, I did not 
know in what manner postmasters would be instructed to cease the cooperation 
we have so long enjoyed. However, from information just received, I imagine 
that letters will be sent to postmasters at offices where the Department has a 


# record that they formerly assisted us in connection with our investigations of 
applicants for positions in the Department. It appears that the First Assistant 

Postmaster General under date of May 18 wrote to one postmaster in which he 

states that “handling requests for the State Department or any of its local repre- 

P sentatives for data involving research work, contact with patrons, passport 


issuance, or other activities of postal employees on nonpostal work must be 
discontinued.”’ 

The withdrawal of this cooperation and the quoted instruction mentioned above 
will, no doubt, cause you to wonder to what extent, if any, you can call upon 
postmasters for any assistance in connection with your work. My opinion is 
that it applies only to just what is stated in the above quotation. 

The withdrawal of this cooperation does not prevent postmasters from furnish- 
ing information for official use to a representative of another Department of the 
Government; and you, of course, are representatives of such a Department. For 
your information, I am quoting paragraph 9, page 124, of the latest edition of the 
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Hereafter, in connection with the investigation of appointment cases at Wastk 
ington, D. C., instead of each of several employees making telephone inquirie 
the police department, one special agent will be designated to. call 
the Criminal Records Division and check on applicants for 
nolice records show numerous persons of the same name a 

licating that considerable time would be required t 
a rt vill return such ease to this office for delivery t 
complete the Washington, D. C., investigation who wi 







Chief Special Ag nt 


Exurpir No. 7B (4) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
CuHIBF SpectIAL AGENT, 
October 21, 1942. 
CSA LETTER NO. 13 





on applicants for positions in the Department and the Foreign 


The reports of special agents on applicants for positions in the State Depart- 
ment and in the Foreign Service are in some instances unusually long. This is » 
due to a commendable desire to relate in detail all the information supplied regard- 
ing the applicant by each person contacted, although in many cases all persons 
impart substantially the same information regarding the applicant 

With a view to brevity, but of course without impairing the thoroughness of 
our investigations, or eliminating from reports all information ascertained, it is 
desired that, hereafter, special agents include a paragraph in their reports setting 
forth the favorable comments made regarding an applicant by one of the references 
or employers contacted 

The next paragraph should state that (mention names) agree with what so and 
so (person named in first paragraph) says regarding the applicant. 

The next paragraph or paragraphs should contain the name or names of the 
persons who disagree with the favorable comment, covering fully the points of 
disagreement 

Further, if a reference is not immediately available and cannot be contacted, 
special agent should not delay the rendition of his report. He should say that so 
and so was not immediately available and was not contacted. If the interested 
Division, in passing on the case, should desire further information, this office will 
be advised 

In all cases the reports should cover the loyalty of the applicant to the United 
States, his or her suitability for the position, and the applicant’s general reputation, 
character, trustworthiness, and morality. 

They should show with what class of people the applicant associates, the place 
of birth of applicant’s parents, and whether they bear a good reputation and are 
loyal to the United States. If the parents are foreign born and have been na- 
turalized, the report should show where and when they were naturalized. 

In the case of all male applicants between 18 and 45 years of age, the draft 
status of the applicant should be ascertained and, if possible, verified with the 
draft board. Also, in the case of a male applicant, the report should show 
the name and age of the applicant’s wife, whether or not she is working, and if so . 
her position; and, if there are children, their names and ages should be given. 

As you are aware, the records of the Dies committee on all applicants are checked 


by this office. Agents will continue to check local police records and include in 
their reports a statement that such records have been checked. ‘Minor traffic 
violations need not be reported. ° 


T. F. Frreu, 
Chief Special Agent. 


Exuisit No. 7B (5) 
Marcu 6, 1943. 
To the Entire Personnel of the Chief Special Agent’s Unit: 
Beginning Monday, March 8, 1943, all agents handling appointment cases and 
all clerks having anything to do with the framing of telegrams or requesting 
information in appointment cases will discontinue making any investigation to 
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verify the high-school attendance of all applicants for positions in the Depart- 
ment. We will, however, as at present continue to verify attendance at colleges. 

Later, within a period of approximately 2 weeks, it is contemplated that we will 
discontinue the verification of the birth records of applicants, but until further 
instructions are given on this point you should continue to check such records 
as at present. 

‘i. F. Freon, 
Chief Special Agent. 





Exurpit No. 7B (6 


CHIEF SPECIAL AGENT, 
April 14, 1943. 
CSA LETTER NO. 15 
To all special agents. 
Subject: Investigation of applicants for positions in the Department of State. 
It has been our experience, in submitting reports of personnel investigations to 
the Department, that exception has been taken and further investigation requested 
where a report on its face indicates that particulars regarding the place or date of 
the applicant’s birth or the date and birthplace of his parents or the place and 
date of a parent’s naturalization are obtained through interview with the applicant 
or his parents. In these instances the Personnel Division requires subsequent 
verification or substantiation from a source other than the applicant or his im- 
mediate family. Please note that on all cases involving 4—F draft status we have 
been requested to furnish specific information as to the subject’s disability. The 
above information is furnished with the thought that it may aid in facilitating the 
clearance of personnel cases. 
T. F. Frrcna, 
Chief Special Agent. 





Exuisit No. 7B (7) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Orrice OF CHIEF SpectAL AGENT, 
Washington, May 20, 1943. 


CSA LETTER NO, 16 
To All Special Agents: 

On May 1 I wrote a letter to all the field agents advising that effective at the 
close of business on April 30, 1943, on instructions from the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, Post Office Department, this Office ceased to send telegrams 
to postmasters throughout the United States requesting them to make investiga- 
tions of applicants for positions with the State Department. 

A copy of this letter was sent to Special Agent in Charge Clark at New York, 
who asked permission to furnish copies to the agents connected with his office, 
which authorization was given, and to be consistent I also furnished copies of the 
letter referred to to all agents connected with this Office. 

While I knew definitely that the cooperation had been withdrawn, I did not 
know in what manner postmasters would be instructed to cease the cooperation 
we have so long enjoyed. However, from information just received, I imagine 
that letters will be sent to postmasters at offices where the Department has a 
record that they formerly assisted us in connection with our investigations of 
applicants for positions in the Department. It appears that the First Assistant 
Postmaster General under date of May 18 wrote to one postmaster in which he 
states that “handling requests for the State Department or any of its local repre- 
sentatives for data involving research work, contact with patrons, passport 
issuance, or other activities of postal employees on nonpostal work must be 
discontinued.” 

The withdrawal of this cooperation and the quoted instruction mentioned above 
will, no doubt, cause you to wonder to what extent, if any, you can call upon 
postmasters for any assistance in connection with your work. My opinion is 
that it applies only to just what is stated in the above quotation. 

The withdrawal of this cooperation does not prevent postmasters from furnish- 
ing information for official use to a representative of another Department of the 
Government; and you, of course, are representatives of such a Department. For 
your information, I am quoting paragraph 9, page 124, of the latest edition of the 
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United States Postal Guide, which, however, was issued in July 1941, which reads 
as follows: 

“9. Furnishing information to representatives of other departments.—Section 489 
and paragraph 1 of section 702, Postal Laws and Regulations, 1940, are not 
intended to prevent the furnishing of information for official use by a representa- 
tive of another executive department; and postmasters may, when it is practicable, 
furnish addresses or information concerning ordinary mail matter upon the official 
request of such a representative and presentation of proper credentials, provided 
the labor involved is not such as to interfere with postal business. In any instance 
where a postmaster is in doubt as to the expediency of complying with such a 
request, he should write to the First Assistant for instructions, except in cases 
involving registered, insured, or c. 0. d. mail, when the question should be sub- 
mitted to the Third Assistant Postmaster General, Division of Registered Mails.” 

The sections of Postal Laws and Regulations to which this paragraph makes 
reference—section 489 and section 702—merely instruct postmasters not to dis- 
close the names of box holders to any persons other than clerks in the respective 
post offices and post office inspectors, and not to give to unauthorized persons 
information concerning mail matters, etc. You will note, however, from para- 
graph 9 of the official guide, quoted above, that neither section 489 nor section 702 
of the Postal Laws and Regulations are intended to prevent the furnishing of 
information for official use by a representative of another executive department. 

With the sincere desire to cooperate with the Post Office Department by not 
asking any information of postmasters that they have been instructed not to 
furnish, I shall appreciate it if all concerned will refrain from asking postmasters 
“for any data involving research work, contact with patrons, passport issuance, 
or other activities of postal employees on nonpostal work.” 

T. F. Frreu, 
Chief Special Agent. 





Exuipit No. 7B (8) 
OcroBER 16, 1948. 
To All Special Agents In Ch arge of Field Offices: 
This is to advise that effective immediately it will no longer be necessary to 
check birth records on DP and FP personnel cases. Circular letter will follow. 
T. F. Firca, 
Chief Special Agent. 





Exuisit No. 7B (9) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
CHIEF SPECIAL AGENT, 
October 16, 1948. 
CSA LETTER NO. 18 
To All Special Agents. 
Subject: Birth records in personnel cases—No further necessity of verifying. 
Hereafter, in the investigation of personnel cases, either for the Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel (FP) or the Division of Departmental Personnel (DP), 
it will not be necessary to check or verify the birth records of applicants for 
employment unless specifically instructed to do so. 
T. F. Frrena, 
Chief Special Agent. 





Exuisit No. 7B (10) 
OcroserR 20, 1943. 
CSA LETTER NO. 19 
To all special agents. 
Subject: Appointment cases—investigation of for Division of Personnel. Time in 
which reports are to be submitted. 

An understanding has been reached with the Division of Personnel whereby, 
unless otherwise instructed, 60 days will be allowed in which to complete the 
investigation of appointment cases, where the base salary to be paid the applicant 
is $1,800, or less. This has been made possible as a result of an agreement between 
the Department and the Civil Service Commission, whereby the Department is 
authorized to employ without prior investigation applicants selected by direct or 
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departmental recruitment. Heretofore applicants for positions were not employed 
until our investigations were completed. Under the new procedure they will be 
employed first and investigated later. 

The new procedure will eliminate delays in appointments and will be of advan- 
tage to our unit by affording a period of 60 days in which to complete our investi- 
gations. Furthermore, it will enable agents in field assignments to allow cases 
requiring attention in certain areas to accumulate until the number justifies a 
trip to certain localities, thereby reducing the travel presently involved. 

Where the salary is in excess of $1,800, 10 days will be allowed as at present. 

Please be governed accordingly. 

T. F. Fitcs, 
Chief Special Agent. 


Exurpit No. 7B (11) 
OcToBER 20, 1943. 
CSA LETTER NO. 20 
To all special agents. 
Subject: Naturalization: Verification of. 

In the future it will not be necessary for special agents to verify naturalization 
records in any appointment case, unless specifically instructed by this office to 
do so. 

Please be governed accordingly. 

T. F. Frrcs, 
Chief Special Agent. 


Exuipit No. 7B (12) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
CuyieF SPECIAL AGENT, 
January 12, 1944. 
CSA LETTER NO. 21 
To All Special Agents: 

At the request of the Division of Personnel, it has been agreed that beginning 
today all DP cases sent to this office for investigation must be investigated and 
returned to this office within 10 days from the date of receipt by this office 

This procedure will do away with the 60-day DP cases which have previously 
been sent you for investigation. Also, whereas it has been the policy of this 
office, on instruction of DP, to make spot checks on applicants for positions in 
DP, this procedure will henceforth be discontinued. Instead, the Department 
will await complete reports of investigations. Please be governed accordingly. 

T. F. Frres, 
Chief Special Agent. 


Exnuisit No. 7B (13) (a) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OrFrice oF CHIEF SPECIAL AGENT, 
December 30, 1944. 
CSA LETTER NO, 33 
To: All special agents. 
Subject: Checking with Selective Service records concerning reason for 4—F 
classification of applicants for positions in the Foreign Service and in the 
Department. 


There is attached hereto a copy of departmental circular No. 513 dated Decem- 
ber 18, 1944, issued by the United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. In transmitting this departmental circular to me, the Division of Per- 
sonnel wrote me as follows: 

“Attached is departmental circular No. 513. In accordance with this circular 
we are discontinuing our practice of requesting candidates to sign the form per- 
mitting a representative of the Department to inspect confidential records of 
Selective Service boards. This means that in the future only such information 
can be secured from the draft boards, as they are willing to divulge to your agents 
without giving access to their confidential records.”’ 

Therefore, in the future, requests sent you for the investigation of applicants 
for positions in the Department will not be accompanied by a letter from the 
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candidates authorizing draft boards to permit you to inspect their confidential 


records However, it is still desired that you endeavor to obtain such information 
e draft boards are willing to divulge regarding applicants for departmental 
positions, without requesting access to their confidential records. 


The above procedure applies only to investigations we make for the Division 
of Personnel, because we will still continue to follow the present procedure with 
respect to applicants for positions in the Foreign Service. Applicants for positions 
in that Service will still be requested to furnish letters authorizing representatives 
of the Department to obtain from their respective draft boards the reasons for 


verned accordingly. 





T. F. Fircs, 
Chief Special Agent. 


Atta nt 
Exnipit No. 7B (13) (1 
Unitep States Cryin Service ComMIssIon, 
Washington, D. C., December 16, 1944. 
EPARTMENTAL CIRCULAR NO. 513 
Subject: Caution as to use of Selective Service records as a source of information 
concerning reasons for 4—F classification of employees or prospective employees. 


To heads of departm« nts and inde pe dent establishments: 


The interest manifested by Federal ncies in the health of their employees 








a progressive step which will h Federal service match the efforts of 
priva istrv in protec g e health of its employees In such a program, 
the Commission appreciates the desirability of securing an accurate appraisal of 
in employee’s, or prospective employee’s, physical capacities or limitations. 


However, it is desired to offer a ord of caution as to the source of such informa- 





It has been suggested that an accurate summary of the physical condition of 
in employee or applicant who has been classified in 4-F could be obtained by 
requesting the individual to furnish a statement from his local board giving the 
reasons for the 4-F classificatio The Commission wishes to point out in this 
connection tl it 

1) Under the Selective Service regulations, all information regarding a 


registrant’s phvsical or mental condition is confidential and the registrant is so 
informed at the time of his physical examination: and 

2) The Selective Training and Service Act recognizes that everyone is not 
capable of becoming a soldier, and an examination made in accordance with that 


act is concerned solely with an individual’s fitness for military duty; it is not 
concerned with his fitnes for civilian employment 

The Commission is also of the opinion that it would not be justifiable to require 
employees or prospective employees to furnish such statements on the ground 


that they would be a means of revealing evidence of communicable disease. The 
laws of the various States provide for the reporting of communicable diseases to 
State health officers, and it has been the practice of examining physicians who are 
performing examinations in connection with the Selective Training and Service 
Act to bring to the attention of the appropriate civil authority any instances of 
communicable disease which they may find. Any necessary followup will be 
made by the health authorities to see that such conditions are suitably cared for. 

In calling attention to this matter, the Commission desires to point out that 
an employee may rightly feel that his agency is taking an unfair advantage of him 
if he is required by administrative order to turn over to his personnel office in- 
formation which he has been assured is confidential. It is the Commission’s 
opinion that to check on the health of employees by requiring them to secure a 
report on their physical condition from their Selective Service board may jeopard- 
ize the employee’s confidence in an agency’s personnel practices and may tend to 
affect employee morale adversely 

Inquiries concerning this circular may be directed to the Medical Division of 
the Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C., Republic 5711 (telephone 
extension 3058). 

By direction of the Commission: 

Very respectfully, 
L. A. Moyer, 
Executive Director and Chief Examiner. 
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Exurpit No. 7B (14 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF SpeEcIAL AGENT, 
January 29, 1946 
CSA LETTER NO. 46 
To all special agents: 
Subject: Expeditious handling of career Foreign Service cases 

Within the next 2 days we will receive approximately 600 cases to investigate. 
These are cases relating to applicants for appointment to career positions in the 
Foreign Service and such applicants have passed the necessary written examina- 
tion. 

It is of the utmost importance that immediate investigations be made of these 
cases and that reports of such investigations be submitted within 2 weeks, and if 
this is not possible, that they be reported within 3 weeks from the date of reference 
to you. 

Agents will note that the blue charge ticket on each of these cases bears an 
indication to show that they are career cases. It will be in our mutual interest to 
expedite these cases as much as possible, and will be decidedly in the interest of 
the Department because it is my understanding that the date for the oral exam- 
inations of the applicants will be fixed when a sufficient number of our reports are 
received to warrant the holding of such examinations 

T. F. Fitcu, 
Chief Special Agent 


Exurpit No. 7B (15 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OFFICE oF CureF SpecraL AGENT, 
March 8, 1946. 
CSA LETTER NO, 48 
To: All special agents. 
Subject: Investigations of personnel cases for Office of Foreign Liquidation 
Commission. 

We will receive from time to time direct from the Office of Foreign Liquidation 
Commission personnel cases which are to be investigated and returned to that 
office within 2 weeks from the time they are received here. Therefore, please 
endeavor to complete the investigation of such cases sent you in time for me to 
meet the deadline set. 

The persons who will be employed by OFLC will be for foreign assignments 
and will be employed in connection with the disposal of millions of dollars 
worth of surplus properties for this Government—properties which are now in 
foreign areas. Three qualifications are stressed with respect to the persons who 
are to be appointed: Their honesty must be unquestioned, they must be free of 
subversive tendencies, and in good physical condition. Therefore, these points 
should be covered in the reports submitted by the agents. 

In connection with the investigation of OFLC cases, agents are instructed to 
teletype or wire me when investigation discloses that the applicant is unsuitable 
for appointment from any of the three standpoints above referred to, but the 
agents should, nevertheless, continue to follow the investigations through to 
conclusion. The importance of this teletype and telegraphic advance informa- 
tion, I am told, will enable the OFLC to discontinue efforts which they will be 
exerting during the period we are making investigations to obtain the required 
inoculations, passports, etc. It is anticipated that this Office will be required 
to investigate about 500 of such cases within a period of 6 months. 

T. F. Fircen, Chief Special Agent. 
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Exurpit No. 7B (16) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OrricE OF CHIEF SPECIAL AGENT, 
April 5, 1946. 
CSA LETTER NO. 49 
To all special agents 
Subject: Ascertaining identity of subjects whose names are similar to those 
recorded in the files of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

In many cases which are sent to field offices, there is attached thereto a list 
showing the names of persons recorded in the files of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, such names being similar to the names of subjects who are being 
investigated. 

This information is furnished for the definite purpose of having agents who are 
assigned to these particular cases, ascertain through investigation whether or not 
the subjects are identical with the persons named in these lists, and to report in 
detail the facts on which their decisions are based. 

T. F. Fricna, 
Chief Special Agent. 





ExuiBit No. 7B (17) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Orrick oF CHIEF SpecraAL AGENT, 
September 27, 1946. 
CSA LETTER NO. 60 
To: All special agents. 
Subject: Preparation of reports on appointment cases. 

With a view to attaining some degree of uniformity in the morgage . reports 
on personnel investigations, agents are instructed, effective at once, ) prepare 
their reports as indicated below: 

SUBJECT 


Use information as shown in subject on the blue charge slip. 


ADDRESS 


Reports should be addressed to special agent in charge of the Division to which 
the agent is assigned or in which he is working. If a case was assigned directly 
to an agent by this office; the report should be addressed to Chief Special Agent, 
Washington, D. C 


BODY OF REPORT 


First paragraph should show that personal attention was given and should also 
show at what points and the dates investigation was made. 

When the request for investigation directs that applicant be interviewed (usually 
in FP cases to determine personality, appearance and suitability for the position) 
the second paragraph of the report should show applicant was personally inter- 
viewed at (city) on (date). This paragraph should then contain the facts dis- 
closed by the interview including the agent’s impression of the applicant. 

Education, if applicable, should then follow. 

In checking attendance at colleges or universities, which should, if possible, be 
handled personally, the investigation should of course cover records of the regis- 
trar’s office and files of the dean’s office. Information is frequently available in 
the files of the alumni office. Material obtained from these sources may suggest 
persons, other than given references, who would have information regarding the 
the applicant. 

The report should then cover employments beginning with the most recent 
and working back to the earliest. A separate paragraph should be devoted to 
each employment and the comments of supervisors should be contained in a 
paragraph following the employment to which they refer. 

The reason for the termination of an applicant’s employment should be shown 
and the employer should state the reason given his former employee for terminat- 
ing his services. In other words, was the employee given the impression that 
his services were dispensed with for certain reasons of economy, etc., where as a 
matter of fact the employee’s services were unsatisfactory and the employee was 
actually dismissed. 


wou 
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Comments of references should follow after completion of employment informa- 
tion. If a reference is not available or has left the city, statement to that effect 
must be made in the report. If possible the agent should obtain the present 
address of the reference and furnish such information on a separate sheet—not 
in the report. 

Any pertinent information obtained during the investigation should then be 
furnished, 

At offices, other than Washington, information regarding police and credit 
records should then follow and a statement should be made in the report showing 
the name or names under which the records were checked. 

If a police record is indicated, complete details should be contained in the report 
and if in agent’s opinion an interview with applicant is necessary he should make 
such interview and cover same in this paragraph, mentioning that the applicant 
was interviewed. 

If an unfavorable credit record is disclosed, the report should contain complete 
details. Interview with applicant should be made if in agent’s opinion the cir- 
cumstances warrant such interview. If applicant is interviewed this paragraph 
should show this information. 

If the agent received a case indicating there is a record in the Committee of 
Un-American Activities or a credit or police record concerning a person of the same 
name as the applicant, he should make very possible endeavor to definitely es- 
tablish whether such person is the same as the applicant, or is related to him and 
include such information in his report. 

The following points should be kept in mind during the investigation: 

Marital status if not obvious must be shown. If applicant has ever been di- 
vorced or separated, the details must be obtained. (Interview applicant if 
necessary.) If divorce or separation obtained in your territory, the court record 
should be examined and information included in report. If in another territory, 
the location of the court record should be shown on a separate sheet, not in the 
report. 

When loyalty or morality is questioned, a neighborhood check should be made, 
if in agent’s opinion, on basis of any derogatory information he may have received, 
such check would be productive of results. 

When statements of references are divided, pro and con, the agent should 
ascertain the names of persons who knew the applicant and if available locally he 
should interview them. If those persons are in another territory their names 
and addresses should be listed on a separate sheet, not in the report. 

Reports should not contain any recommendations that attention be given the 
case at some other point. Information as to other investigative leads should be 
placed on a separate sheet. 

The file or form DS-83 sent an agent requesting the investigation must be 
returning with his report. 

T. F. Fircn, 
Chief Special Agent. 





Exurpit No. 7B (18) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OrricE oF Curer SPECIAL AGENT, 
October 29, 1946. 
CSA LETTER NO, 62 
To: All special agents. 
Subject: Revision of procedure in assigning personnel investigations to the field. 

Effective immediately, personnel investigations will be assigned to the field 
offices by the use of a new form, “CSA request for investigation,” in lieu of the 
form DS-—83 formerly in use. 

The new form is printed on thin paper, and can therefore be prepared in mani- 
fold. This will result in the use of less clerical time by CSA headquarters. In 
addition there is another advantage in that all special agents will have complete 
information as to the background of applicants, and will therefore be more readily 
able to detect lapses of employment and other discrepancies. 

The detection of lapses of employment is of the utmost importance. Exper- 
ience in the review of cases shows that more reports are returned for the pur- 
pose of having an agent clarify the continuity of employment than, perhaps, for 
any other reason, 

An agent in checking on the previous or present employment of an applicant 
should ascertain where he was formerly or subsequently employed and if such 
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previous or subsequent employment was in his territory should make appropriate 
inquiry regarding the same and include such information in his report 
The new forms give all the information available in this office regarding an 





app. cant The retore li intormatiotr derogatory or otherwise Is developed by 
t hich dos not show « the form, the special vent should, of course, 

include in his report and verify such information if possible where it can be done 
oO district In other words arrests, vorce actions—if they reflect on 


an applicant—or moral delinquencies, and additional employments, schooling, 
etc., coming to the attention or a spe cial agent but not shown on the form re- 
ion—should be the subject of inquiry and inclusion in his 





Under the present system each field office is sent only the information to be 





checked in that particular territory On the new form the information to be 
confirmed in each territory will be checked with colored pencil on the form sent 
to that office (gents are cautioned that investigation regarding items shown 


on the form but not marked by check for investigation will result in duplica- 
tion of work, as information available at Washington usually indicates at what 


ation can best be made 





Che stock of forms DS-83 remaining on hand will be used in forwarding sup- 
plemental information to the field 

Attention is called to the fact that this does not in any way change the provi- 
sions of CSA letter No. 60 
T. F. Frrcu, 


( hief Special Ag nt. 
Exuipit No. 7B (19 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


OFFICE OF CHIEF SpEctIAL AGENT, 
Vovember 14, 1946. 


LETTER NO. 6 
To: All special agents 
Subject Foreign S« rvice careel ’ eases 
Expeditious Handling of 

We are beginning to receive for investigation Foreign Service ‘‘career’’ cases 
Which usually reach us each year at about this time. Last year we received 
approximately 600 of these cases—this year we will receive a lesser number 
lhe applicants for career positions have passed the written examination and will 


ye given the usual oral exam 








nations when our investigations are completed. 

lese career cases must, if at all possible, be investigated and returned to this 
office within 3 weeks from the date of reference. The usual blue charge ticket 
‘ase Will bear an indication to show ‘‘career.”’ 








In the investigation of these career case. the Department is desirous that, in 
check emp:ovments, agents be particular to verify the exact positions which an 
applicant claims to have held; to definitely establish that the responsibilities of 
the positions were as claimed; that his supervision was of the exact nature stated 
in his application; and that the salary or salaries said to have been received are 
exactly as shown by the records of the respective employers. 

In these career cases the Department is also desirous of having agents include 
in their reports comments made by those interviewed relative to the reputation 
of the applicant’s wife. It is, of course, not intended that an agent will investigate 
an applicant’s wife. However, comments made by reliable persons interviewed 
in the course of his investigation regarding her character, personality, etc., will be 
of value to the Department. 

J. F. Fitca, 
Chief Special Agent. 
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Exuisit No. 7B (20) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
DIVISION OF SECURITY, 
November 10, 1948. 
LETTER NO. 4 
To: All special agents in charge. 
From: SY—Investigations Branch (Field Operations Section). 
Subject: Manual of instructions 


There is in course of preparation a manual of instructions which will outline 
the procedures under which field investigations will be conducted and will also 
cover the operations of the field offices 

So that this manual may be as complete as possible and in order to benefit by 
the experience and problems of the agents in the field it is desired to obtain 
comments and suggestions from the personnel 

It will be appreciated if you will make suggestions concerning any matter 
pertaining to our work which you feel should be incorporated and if you will 
also obtain comments and suggestions from the special agents assigned to your 
office. 

These comments and suggestions should reach this office, in duplicate, before 
December 15, 1948. 


Exuisit No. 7C 


ATTACHMENT 1 (B). Section B or THE 1948 INVESTIGATION MANUAL CONCERNING 
“PERSONAL INVESTIGATIONS” 


SECTION B. PERSONNEL INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Object of personnel investigations 

The objective of a personnel or applicant investigation is to obtain sufficient 
evidence to enable the appointing officer to reach a definite conclusion regarding 
the applicant’s character, reputation and suitability and to enable the Division 
of Security to make a determination of the applicant’s loyalty and security 


? 


We Ty pe 8 

The Division of Security will be requested to conduct personnel investigations 
which originate within the Personnel Divisions of the Department. These 
investigations will involve applicants for positions within the Departmental 
Service and applicants for positions in the Foreign Service 

Investigations of applicants in the Departmental Service for positions of CAF—5 
and below should be completed within a 10-day period. Investigations involving 
applicants for positions CAF—6, P—1 and the higher grades should be completed 
within 30 days. 
Requests for investigations originating within the Foreign Service Personnel 





Division will cover staff employees and career employees. Positions in the stafl 
grades usually permit several weeks in which to complete the investigation. 
Positions in the career service usually require completion in 30 to 60 days. In 


all cases the control symbol will show the time limit on personnel investigations 
for both Departmental Personnel and Foreign Service Personnel. 


3. Basis of the Investigation 


Kither a personal history statement (form 57; FS 374, or DS-P 24) or an 
extract of these statements will serve as the basis for conducting a personnel 
investigation. Each request will specify the type of investigation to be conducted 
and will schedule the pertinent leads to be developed. 
;. Classification and minimum requirements 

One of the most important factors which determines the extent of coverage 
required on personnel or applicant investizations is the element of risk involved 
Calculated risks may and should be assumed but in each case should be weighed 
against the extent of injury to national and departmental security which might 
occur as a result of an individual’s employment within any of the branches or 
divisions of the Department of State or within tne Foreign Service. Pased 
primarily on the element of risk, State Department personnel investigations are 
classified as spot checks, partial background investigations and complete back- 
ground investigations. 
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5. Spot checks 

A spot check consists of an examination of certain files and records located in 
the principal areas of residence of the individual being investigated. Minimum 
requirements of a spot check investigation should include a search of the records 
and files of the following agencies: 

a) Local police. 

(b) House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(c) Intelligence files of the Army, Navy, Marines or Coast Guard when appro- 
priate 

(d) Local credit bureaus. 

(e) Check of the files of any specific agency or organization as directed. 

f) Review of forms 84 or 85 on Federal employees seeking transfer to the 
Department of State. 


6. Partial background inve stigations 


A partial background investigation is one which inquires into specific phases 
of an individual’s life history. This type of investigation is generally conducted 
when either the element of time or other considerations do not warrant a more 
complete investigation or when information previously obtained is not sufficient 
for security purposes. Partial background investigations will be conducted when 
designated by appropriate authority and will provide the following minimum 
coverage: 

a) Official verification of birth, citizenship, and marital status when of doubtful 
nature 

(b) Solid coverage of employment history for a minimum of 5 years or of last 
employment of greater duration. 

c) Contact with 3 references named by subject, if available, otherwise contact 
with 3 alternate references. 

(d) Contact with at least two additional individuals other than those named 
by subject. 

(e) Items covered under heading of ‘Spot Check”’ in subsection 5, section B 
of this chapter. 

(f) Such other investigation as may be required to include education or other 
activities. 

(g) Review of Loyalty Forms 84 or 85 on Federal employees who seek transfer 
to the Department of State 

(h) Search of records of the Civil Service Commission in each case in which an 
applicant is or has been employed by the Federal Government. 

(¢) In each case in which an applicant is or has been employed by a department 
or agency maintaining an investigative staff, the records of such investigative staff 
should be reviewed 

(7) Interview with applicant in cases where derogatory information is obtained. 

(k) Interview with applicant in cases in which form 57 has been falsified. 


7. Complete background investigations 


A complete background investigation inquires into all important phases of an 
individual’s life history and is conducted for the purpose of preventing injury to 
national and departmental security. Except as otherwise directed, complete 
background investigations will be required in the following cases: 

(a) When an individual is being considered for a position of unusual trust or 
responsibility within the Department of State, or is being considered for a position 
of any grade within the Foreign Service. 

(b) When information is developed in the course of a more limited type of in- 
vestigation or is obtained from a reliable source which arouses doubt as to an in- 
dividual’s loyalty or security or reflects upon his character or integrity, provided 
investigation of loyalty cases does not conflict with the jurisdiction of other agen- 
cies, and further, provided that complete investigation is desired after consultation 
with appointing officers (see Discontinuance of Investigations, subsec. 10, sec. B 
of this chapter). 

Minimum requirements of a complete background investigation will provide the 
following eoverage: 

(a) Verification of birth, citizenship, and marital status when open to doubt. 

(b) Verification of education 

(c) Full coverage of employment history for a minimum of 15 years or for a 
longer period if required by screening authority. 


(d) Contact with a minimum of three references named by the subject, if 


available, otherwise with alternates. 


ve 


we 
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(e) Contact with at least three individuals whose names are secured from 
references or from other sources but not given by the subject. 

(f) Neighborhood check in which former and present neighbors are contacted 
concerning the character, reputation, loyalty, and discretion of the individual 
under investigation. For short periods of residence 1 neighbor ordinarily will 
be sufficient, whereas, for long periods at least 2 neighbors will be required. 

(g) Verification of any claim or statement as required by specific instructions 
accompanying the case. 

(h) Items covered under spot checks, subsection 5, section B of this chapter. 

(7) Review of Loyalty Forms 84 or 85 on Federal employees who seek transfer 
to the Department of State. 

(j) Search of records of the Civil Service Comruission in each case in which 
an applicant is or has been employed by the Federal Government. 

(k) In each case in which an applicant is or has been employed by a department 
or agency maintaining an investigative staff, the records of such investigative 
staff should be reviewed. 

(1) Interview with applicant when requested by Foreign Service. 

(m) Interview with applicant when derogatory information is obtained. 

(n) Interview with applicant when form 57 has been falsified. 

8. Reports of other agencies 

Many agencies or departments of the executive branch of the Government 
maintain competent investigative staffs. Among these are the following: Com- 
merce Department; Treasury Department; Department of the Army; Department 
of Agriculture; Department of the Navy; Department of Justice; Civil Service 
Commission; Post Office Department; War Assets Administration; Public Works 
Authority; Immigration and Naturalization Service; Federal Trade Commission; 
Veterans’ Administration; Central Intelligence Agency. 

During the course of an investigation as conducted by the Division of Security, 
the investigations of other agencies, when available, should be utilized to the 
fullest extent possible in order to save time, money, and effort and to avoid 
duplication of work. 

In connection with personnel investigations conducted by the Department of 
State, the following are examples of the phases of such investigations which may 
be covered by the findings of other competent agencies: Birth; citizenship; 
education; past employment; military record; divorce; or arrest records. 


9. Developing the details 


Minimum requirements are prescribed for each type of personnel investigation, 
In order to fulfill these requirements as they relate to a specific case, the details 
of the investigation should be developed with particularity. 

(a) Birth—The applicant’s statements relative to his date and place of birth 
may be verified by college records or by other similar records unless there is a 
reason to believe that such statements are materially false. In that case date 
and place of birth should be verified through vital statistics or other official 
sources. In the absence of an official birth certificate, the following records may 
be accepted as proof: hospital records; obstetrical records; baptismal records; 
census records; family Bible records; informants who advise as to time and place 
of subject’s birth from personal knowledge. 

(b) Citizenship.—Citizenship may be determined by the same methods used to 
identify date and place of birth. However, if the subject, his spouse or either 
of his parents is foreign born, further investigation should be conducted to deter- 
mine the date of entry into the United States, location of court, date and number 
of naturalization certificate and any other information which might appear 
pertinent. . 

(c) Marital status. —The marital status of an applicant should be determined 
in each case. Further investigation of this feature is required only in cases 
involving divorce proceedings, separations or cther unusual circumstances relating 
to marital status. Information regarding an applicant who has been divorced 
or separated may be obtained through examination of court records, including 
pleadings and other documents filed. In some instances it may be advisable to 
interview the divorced spouse and the attorneys for each litigant. If the decree 
requires the applicant to pay alimony or other settlement, inquiry should be 
made as to whether he has complied with its provisions, and if not, the reasons 
therefor. 

(d) Physical condition of the applicant.—If an agent discovers that the applicant 
has an impairment which may preclude him from effectively discharging his duties, 
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investigation should be made relative to his condition. Information may be 
obtained from the applicant’s physician, hospital records, Veterans’ Administra- 
Lion facilities, records of physical examinations for insurance or for other positions, 
and from associates and former emplovers. 

e) Education The applicant’s statements relative to his educational attain- 
ments must be investigated It is not necessary, usually, to make extensive 
inquiries relative to the applicant’s entire scholastic background. The basic 
information to be taken from school records should include the highest grade 
completed, degrees obtained, and a general statement concerning his record. If 
it develops, however, that the applicant has exaggerated his highest schooling, 
inquiry must be made at the next highest school which he claims to have attended. 

Employment record Wherever available, employment records should be 
examined and persons who supervised the applicant should be interviewed. 
Detailed information should be obtained showing the exact periods of employment; 
salaries or other forms of compensation received; title of the position held; nature 

tne duties performed; quality of the applicant’s work; the reason tor discon- 
nuance of his services; and whether the applicant is recommended for employ- 
ment. ‘The employer or supervisor may als») be in a position to furnish informa- 
ti as to the applicant’s personal habits, temperament, financial responsibility, 
grity, moral character, reputation, and loyalty. Wherever feasible, former 
associates or fellow workers should be interviewed. Statements made in former 
applications for employment should be examined as they may disclose information 
differing from that furnished by the applicant on his application for employment 
by the Department of State 
When the investigation discloses discrepancies as to the applicant’s earnings, 
mation should be obtained to show whether the applicant was paid a bonus, 
ission, overtime pay, or other additional compensation which would account 
he difference. 


If the applicant has been dismissed from a position, or has left one position 
thout apparent reason, to accept another at a lower salary, each employer 
should be interviewed to determine the reasons for the applicant’s change of 
empioymer! s 
If an emplover furnishes information to the effect that the applicant was dis- 


{ 
missed or requested to resign from a position, complete information should be 
obtained showing whether the employer informed the applicant why his services 
were being terminated 

If the applicant is an atterney, certified public accountant, or member of anv 
other recognized profession, information as to his standing should be requested 
of the professional association or licensing authority concerned. 

If an applicant claims to have conducted his own business, sufficient inquiries 
should be made to establish the period covered by such employment and to 
determine the applicant’s reputation In this connection, acquaintances, business 
associates, partners, clients, or other persons dealing with the applicant should 
be interviewed. 

Periods of unemployment of 90 days or less will require no verification provided 
all other information developed in the case is clear and favorable to the applicant. 
However, cases which involve adverse or derogatory information must provide 
for independent. verification for any period which may have further bearing on 
the questionable activities of the applicant. The prevailing facts which existed 
prior to, and after a lapsed period will largely determine the desirability of 
investigating brief periods of lapse in derogatory cases. 


interviewed unless permission to do so is 


The present emplover shoul ol he 

obtained from the applicant. To do so without his permission mav cause him to 

lose his po ition without anv definite assurance that he will be appointed to the 

sition for which he has applied. If necessary, the employment may be verified 
iscreet inquiry without interviewing the applicant’s employer 

If the applicant has served in any branch of the Armed 

Forces, the pertinent details of such service should be investigated. In the 


(g Military record 


absence of an inspection of the actual record maintained within the proper office 


of the respective branch of service, an examination should be made of the appli- 
cant’s certificate of discharge to determine whether this certificate azrees with 
the information contained in the request for the investigation. Any unusual 
circumstances in connection with military service (time lost under the Articles 
of War, etc.) or discharge or separations from the service for other than honorable 
conditions should be investigated. 

If the applicant received a medical or disability discharge, an attempt should be 
made to determine the nature of the disability. In the event the applicant is 
receiving or has applied for disability compensation, information regarding his 
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condition may be obtained from the appropriate facility of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Information concerning the physical condition of a former member of 
the Armed Forces is confidential and must not, under any circumstances, be 
imparted to the applicant or to any other person interviewed during the investi- 
gation. 

(h) References.— References are of two types, i. e., those listed by the applicant 
and those whose names are developed from other sources. In each personnel 
investigation, all of the listed references plus the required number of developed 
references, should be interviewed. 

All persons interviewed should be informed that the investigation is being made 
for the purpose of determining the applicant’s suitability for a position within 
the T’epartment of State and that any information furnished will be held in 
confidence. The person interviewed should be asked how long he has known the 
applicant; the nature of their acquintance, his opinion as to the applicant’s moral 
character, reputation and loyalty; whether the applicant possesses any unusual 
traits or characteristics which might have a bearing on his suitability for a job; 
and whether the applicant uses intoxicating liquors, and if so, to what extent. 
In questioning references and other acquaintances, it is often well to ask for the 
names of other persons who might furnish additional information concerning the 
applicant. 

If information is obtained which reflects upon the character, integrity, or loyalty 
of the applicant, a sufficient number of additional persons should be interviewed 
to establish the truth or falsity of the allegations unless the investigation is 
otherwise canceled or transferred to another agency. 

(7) Neighborhood checks——A neighborhood check should be conducted in each 
personnel case which requires conplete background investigation. In other cases 
of a more limited type of investigation, neighborhood checks will be conducted 
at the direction of requesting authority or at the direction of the special agent in 
charge. 

The purpose of a neighborhood check normally is to help determine the 
character, loyalty, and discretion of the applicant by questioning present and 
former neighbors. In special cases, checks may be conducted to cover a specific 
point involved in an investigation. 

For short periods of residence, 1 neighbor who is fairly well acquainted with the 
upplicant will be sufficient, whereas, for longer periods, at least 2 neighbors should 
be interviewed. 

(j) Credit report.—Inquiry should be made in areas of principal residence of 
the applicant of credit bureaus or firms where charge accounts may have been 
maintained by the applicant to determine whether he pays his bills promptly. 
If there is no credit agency in the locality, or if information from such sources is 
not available, character references, former emplovers, and others should be asked 
about the applicant's reputation for satisfying his financial obligations. 

In the event a petition for bankruptcy has been filed, court records should be 
examined and detailed reports should be obtained to determine whether the 
petition was filed for the purpose of defrauding the creditors. It may be advisable 
in some instances to question some of the creditors. 

Statements with reference to divorce or criminal proceedings, civil litigations, 
or other pertinent leads contained in the records and files of local credit bureaus 
should be investigated in accordance with the provisions of this manual. 

(k) Police records.—Each personnel investigation should include an examination 
of the police records in each locality of principal residence of the applicant. When- 
ever practicable, and particularly in cases where doubt exists as to the applicant’s 
activities, inquiries should also be made of county, State, and Federal law- 
enforcement agencies. 

In checking such records, care should be taken that the search is made under 
all names by which the applicant has been known. When a record is found, all 
informetion aveileble should be obtained as to the nature of the violation, date 
and place of arrest, the disposition made in the case, and sufficient dsta con- 
cerning personal description to determine whether the person named in the 
record is, in fact, the applicant. In those esses where the violation or charge 
is described in such general terms as “disorderly conduct” or “disturbing the 
peace,’ and the record contains no further elsboretion, it may be advisable to 
interview the arresting officer in an effort to obt.in more specific information. 

(l) Loyalty data.—One of the provisions of Executive Order 9835 requires 
the name of each Federal employee to be checked for loyalty data by the Federal 
Bureeu of Investigation. Under the order, Federel employees are classified as 
incumbents or as new appointees. Incumbents are those individuals who were 
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appointed prior to October 1, 1947 Individuals placed on the Federal rolls 
after September 30, 1947, are classified as new appointees 

Incumbents were required by the order to submit forms 84 through their 
respective agencies to the Federal Burezu of Investigation, whereas, new 
ypointees are required to submit forms 85 
Prior to October 1, 1948, the procedure in processing forms 84 and 85 was 
as follows: When FBI checked these forms, all clear cases were stamped in the 
lower left-hand corner to show ne di lovalty deta However, if FBI discovered 
any derogstory information of a loyelty nature during the preliminary check, 
the individual concerned came within the purview of the order and form 84 or 
85 was stamped on the reverse side to that effect After form 84 or 85 were 
checked by FBI, they were routed through the Civil Service Commission. The 


a} 


Commission retained one copy and forwarded a second copy to the agency 
Or origin 

Since October 1, 1948, the Civil Service Commission has dispensed with return- 
ing a copy of loyalty form 85 to the agency of origin on new appointees. A copy 
of form 57, as executed by the new appointee, replaces form 85 and is routed 
throuch the Commission. Form, 57 is returned to the azency of origin and, when 
the record is clear, it will be stamped to show that it was processed under the 
Executive order. If the record is not clear, form 57 will not be stamped, but the 
agency of origin will receive a personal and confidential letter (Investigations 
Form 104) from the Civil Service Commission, showing that an investigation is 
being conducted. This has the same effect, that the individual concerned comes 
within the purview of Executive Order 9835. 

Forms 84 or 85, which originated prior to October 1, 1948, and form 57, which 
originated after September 30, 1948, on new appointees, or form 104 on each 
applicant who seeks transfer from another Federal agency to the Department of 
State should be reviewed and reported in detail by the agent. Most agencies file 
these forms with the individual’s personnel record. However, if they are not 
filed with the regular personnel records, the file containing them should be located 
and reviewed. 

If an individual comes within the purview of Executive Order 9835, as shown 
on the reverse side of forms 84 or 85, or if the agency of origin receives Civil 
Service Investigations Form 104, this means that a full field investigation will be 
or has been conducted as required by the order. The results of such investigations 
are processed through the Civil Service Commission to the agency of origin. In 
each case a copy of the report is retained by the Civil Service Commission which 
qualified representatives of the Department of State, including special agents, are 


permitted to review. Based on such investigations, the agency of origin may 
resolve the question in favor of the individual or other administrative action may 
be taken. In addition, the Civil Service Loyalty Poard may take action in the 
matter. Therefore, any action taken either by the agency of origin or by the 


Civil Service Loyalty Board should be determined and reported by the agent in 
detail. 

The name of each applicant who is the subject of a personnel investigation will 
be checked against the indices of the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C Wherever possible, an identical 
check should be made of the files of other Federal and State law-enforcement 
agencies Which maintain records of subversive activities. In this connection, the 
agent should establish whether the person referred to in the records of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, or referred to in the records of any other 
Government agency, is identical with the applicant. 

In any case where the special circumstances indicate that the applicant has 
foreign ties or interests, sufficient investigation should be made to determine 
whether his interest in the welfare of another country transcends his interest in 
the welfare of the United States. 

(m) Interviews with applicants.—Many personnel investigations will not require 
the applicants to be interviewed. Normally these cases are the clear ones in which 
all developed information is favorable and in which the investigator finds no reason 
to interview the applicant. However, other types of cases will arise where it is 
necessary or desirable to interview the applicant. These cases fall generally into 
the following classifications: 

(In cases referred to the Division of Security by Foreign Service Personnel 
Division requesting the applicant to be interviewed to determine his appearance, 
manner, and general suitability for the Foreign Service.) 

(In applicant cases where derogatory information is obtained affecting suit- 
ability, lovaltyv, or security of the individual 
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(In applicant cases which disc'ose that form 57 has been falsified with respect 
to education, employment, arrests, or other phases of an individual’s past or 
current life history.) 

Interviews at the request of the Foreign Service Personnel Division to determine 
an individual’s general suitability for the Foreign Service should be carefully 
planned and courteously conducted. Before holding such interviews, the agent 
should prepare his notes for testing the applicant’s interest in the Foreign Service, 
whether he is seeking an assignment as a means to some other ambition, such as a 
private business connection, further schooling, or as an opportunity to join a 
friend or relative. The agent should try to determine if the applicant is willing 
to accept an assignment on a worldwide basis with full knowledge that he may be 
sent to any one of some 300 posts. Efforts also should be made to learn whether 
the individual has any preconceived ideas with respect to assignment to a specific 
post. 

I vidence of refinement and culture or the lack of it can be determined to some 
extent by the manner in which the applicant responds to the questions of the 
investigator. In this connection the agent should report his impression of the 
applicant, showing whether he was crude in his speech or actions, or whether he 
showed any tendencies toward vulgarity, bullishness, or affectation. Other 
impressions gained of the applicant during the interview should be reported. 
These refer to appearance, personality, etc. 

From the standpoint of appearance it should be noted whether the individual 
is ‘normal looking” in height, weight, and general makeup; whether he has any 
unusual feature which attracts attention. Appearance should include such items 
as hair, nails, condition of clothes, shoes, hose, etc. 

Personality can be judged to some extent by the conduct of the applicant during 
the interview. Was he frank and forthright, pleasant, and courteous, or did he 
show traits of nervousness during the interview? By his manner did he evidence 
stability or did he give the impression that he could be easily upset? Negative 
impressions of and positive reactions to such applicants should be reported by the 
investigator. 

When derogatory information is obtained during an investigation which affects 
the suitability, loyalty, or security of an applicant, the individual concerned 
should be interviewed. 

Cases involving habitual drunkenness, sexual perversion, financial irresponsi- 
bility, excessive gambling, or other unconventional conduct not in keeping with 
the usual accepted standards of the average American have direct bearing on 
suitability. These are the types of cases which fall into the derogatory class fica- 
tion. Additionally, when information is received which arouses reasonable doubt 
as to an individual’s loyalty, he is placed in the category of a “‘security risk,” and 
should be interviewed. 

Questions should be prepared in advance of interviews and should be carefully 
reviewed to omit reference to topics which are outside the scope of the investiga- 
tion. Controversial matters such as labor-union affiliation, politics, religion, 
etc., should be avoided unless such are essential in determining those facts which 
have direct bearing on the case. Moreover, special care should be taken to insure 
that the subject of an interview does not gain information which will reveal the 
identity of informants or sources of information. 

In all such cases to avoid complaints and possible embarrassment, the investi- 
gator must be courteous, patient, and free from bias. He also should bear in 
mind that his information may have arisen as the result of partial or imperfect 
observations by informants who are sometimes responsible for statements which 
are contrary to fact. For this reason, interviews with applicants in derogatory. 
cases should be conducted for the purpose of affording the applicant an opportunity 
to explain his side of the story and to submit the names of persons who know him 
intimately and who can support his statement. 

Occasionally, an applicant will make a statement which the investigator knows 
to be false. The question of whether such inconsistencies should be pointed out 
to the applicant with a view of having him furnish accurate information depends 
upon the facts developed by the investigator and also upon the temperament of 
the applicant. Therefore, in derogatory cases, the agent should attempt to obtain 
a signed statement from the applicant. Signed statements which are proved to 
be irrelevant, inconsistent, or inaccurate, are helpful in attacking credibility of 
an applicant who is attempting to conceal information. If the applicant refuses 
to sign a statement, this fact should be reported by the agent who is obligated 
to report all the pertinent information obtained from the applicant during the 
interview. 
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In each case in which an investigation discloses that form 57 has been falsified 
either with respect to education, employment, arrests, or with respect to any other 
phase of an individual’s life history, the applicant should be interviewed. 

Falsification is not always easy to determine. In some cases, that which at 
first appears to be a falsification of form 57 may be resolved as an honest mistake. 
Therefore, an investigator cannot allow himself to be misled into the belief that 
an individual has falsified his application on the basis of information he obtains 
without concern as to its value or as to the validity of its source. Also it is just 
as important for the investigator not to be misled into the belief that an intentional 
falsification is excused on the grounds of an honest mistake. 

Falsification sometimes is apparent from the conflict of dates in an application. 
For example, an applicant may claim to have been born in a certain year and to 
have graduated from college at a later date, when on the fact of such information 
enough time between the two dates would not have elapsed for him to bave at- 
tended grammar school, high school, and college the number of years he claimed. 

Another example may be the case of an arrest record which identifies the appli- 
cant beyond all doubt but which he denied on form 57. Other cases have arisen 
in which an applicant bas been discharged for cause from a former position which 
he denies in subsequent applications 

In any type of falsification, proof will be influenced by the nature of the case in 
question. For that reason, it is of paramount importance for the investigator to 
obtain information of such reliability and character as to leave no doubt but that 
the applicant is guilty. 

In the presence of credible information which strongly contradicts the state- 
ments made on form 57, the applicant should be interviewed and confronted with 
the substance of the facts gathered against him. This should be done, and with- 
out revealing the sources of information, not only to afford the applicant an oppor- 
tunity of offering his ex, lanation but also for the purpose of rendering a complete 
picture as to both sides of the case. In confronting the applicant, efforts should 
be made to draw from him an explanation that will be specific as to the significant 
facts 

The complete facts of an interview with an applicant will be reported by the 
investigator. The person under investigation may give the impression that he is 
attempting to assign an untrue interpretation to the facts or his explanation may 
be entirely without fcundation. Again, he may confess the falsification and 
thereby remove all doubt. In any event, the investigator should obtain a signed 
statement from the applicant, which has its value for attacking credibility, even 
though it may be false. Moreover, when an applicant admits falsification, it is 
desirable to have him furnish a signed statement that he submitted his application 
with full knowledge that the information was false. This also has the effect of 
attacking his credibility. 


10. Discontinuance of investigations 


Investigations will not be discontinued by field offices except upon instructions 
from Washington or as a result of notice in writing from the applicant to the 
effect that he will not be available for employment. However, field offices may 
suspend investigation wl en eitler derogatory information or other ccnsiderations 
obviously precludes employment of the applicant. 

In such cases the special agent in charge will submit a preliminary report to 
Washington for further instructions. 





Exnisit No. 7D 
ATTACHMENT 1 (c). THE 1952 INVESTIGATION MANUAL 
200 INVESTIGATIONS 


201 Types of investigations 
As a general rule the Division of Security has investigative jurisdiction over 

cases in the following classifications: 

1. Personnel investigations 

2. Passport investigations 

3. Visa investigations 
4. Collection cases 
5. Munitions cases 
6. DF-Locate cases 
7. Miscellaneous investigations 
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202 Coverage required 


202.1 Personnel investigations (exclusive of reinvestigations, TCA-SY and SY 
applicants). Purpose. The purpose of the investigation is to disclose sufficient 
information so that a determination can be made as to the security risk, if any, 
which may be involved in the employment of the individual concerned. Infor- 
mation developed during the course of the investigation is also used by appoint- 
ing officers in determining the general suitability of the applicant for State 
Department employment. 

Jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of the Division of Security for the investigation 
of applicants and employees of the Department of State is contained in the 
general authority of 5 United States Code 22 authorizing the head of an agency 
to prescribe regulations for the government of his department and the conduct 
of its officers and enployees, and the responsibility of the Secretary of State 
under section 201 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 as amended (22 U.S. C. 
8lla) to administer and direct the Foreign Service. Departmental investigation 
of applicants and employees is necessary for the fulfillment of the Secretary s 
responsibility under statutes such as 5 United States Code 652 and 863, provid- 
ing that removals from the classified civil service shall be for cause only and fcr 
reasons given in writing; 5 United States Code 22-1, authorizing suspension and 
termination of employment for reasons of national security, 5 United States 
Code 78e (2) requiring suspension of employees who misuse Government autos; 
various provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999 et seq.) such 
as sections 212, 516, and 517 pertaining to the loyalty, aptitude, and fitness of 
applicants for appointment to the Foreign Service; and sections 637, 638, 651, 
652, 662, and 663 providing that persons shall be separated from the Foreign 
Service only after a hearing by the Board of Foreign Service or, in the case of 
alien employees, after cause is appropriately established. 

Executive Order 9835 provides in part 1, paragraph 1b, that investigations of 
persons other than those entering the competitive service shall be conducted by 
the employing department, and in part II, paragraph 1, that the head of a de- 
partment shall be personally responsible for an effective program to assure that 
disloyal civilian officers or employees are not retained in employment in his 
department. 

Statutes such as 5 United States Code 640, regarding the habitual use of 
alcoholic beverages to excess require occasional departmental investigations as 
to suitability of persons for retention. 

The 1953 Appropriation Act (Public Law 495, 82d Cong.) requires or authorizes 
investigations as follows: 

Title 1 provides that aliens employed abroad to perform language services in 
the United States shall be investigated in accordance with procedures established 
by the Secretary of State and the Attorney General; and section 103 authorizes 
the Secretary of State in his absolute discretion to terminate the employment of 
any person in the Department or the Foreign Service as he deems necessary in 
the interests of the United States. 

Investigations for other agencies may be made pursuant to administrative 
arrangements with the other agency concerned, under authority of section 601 of 
the Economy Act of 1932, as amended (31 U.S. C. 686) and section 311 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 846). 

A complete background investigation is required on all applicants for employ- 
ment coming within the investigative jurisdiction of the Division of Security. 
Except as otherwise noted, minimum requirements of a complete background 
investigation will provide the following coverage: 

202.11 (a) Verification of birth. General rule. The applicant’s statements 
relative to his date and place of birth may be verified by the review of unofficial 
records unless there is a reason to believe that such statements are materially 
false. In that case, date and place of birth should be verified through vital 
statistics or other official sources. In the absence of an official birth certificate, 
the following records may be accepted as proof: Hospital records, obstetrical 
records, insurance policies, baptismal records, census records, family Bible records, 
informants who advise as to time and place of subject’s birth from personal 
knowledge. 

202.11 (b) Verification of citizenship. General rule. The applicant’s state- 
ments relative to his citizenship may be verified by the same methods used to 
verify date and place of birth (see 202.11 (a)). 

Exceptions: 

R/SPS cases: In addition to verifying the applicant’s citizenship, this particular 
type of case requires the applicant to be a native-born United States citizen, 
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The members of the applicant’s immediate family should also be United States 
citizens—consequently, sufficient coverage should be given concerning this point. 

FP applicants (with exception of BEX cases): Regular FP applicants must have 
been an American citizen for at least 5 vears. An applicant, if married, must be 
married to an American citizen. 

FP applicants (BEX candidates): An applicant for a Foreign Service officer 
position must be an American citizen and have been such for at least 10 years. 
An applicant, if married, must be married to an American citizen. 

SY applicants (special agents): The citizenship of the spouse must be determined 
in all such cases. 

202.11 (ce) Verification of marital status. Ceneral rule. Marital status may be 
determined by employment records, other similar records, statements by references, 
neighbors and other informants unless there is a reason to believe that such 
statements are materially false. In that case marital status should be verified 
through official sources. Further investigation is required in cases involving 
divorce proceedings, separations, or other unusual circumstances relating to 
marital status. Information regarding an applicant who has been divorced or 


separated may be obtained through examination of court records, including 
pleadings and other documents filed. In many cases the applicant will have 
copies of these documents and the special agent may be able to save much time 
by examining records in the possession of the applicant. In some instances it 
may be advisable to interview the divorced spouse and the attorneys for each 
litigant. If the decree requires the applicant to pay alimony or make other 
settlement, inquiry should be made as to whether he has complied with its pro- 
visions, and if not. the reasons for not complying should be developed. Other 


information to be developed should include: 

i. What were the grounds for divorce? 

2. Was the applicant the defendant or the plaintiff? 

3. If defendant, was he or she charged with immoral conduct, excessive drink- 
ing, cruelty, or other characteristics which might adversely affect suitability? 

1. Date and place of marriage 

5. If female, whether maiden name was restored. 

6. Custody of any children 

7. Date of final decree 

8. Term of settlement. 

Exceptions: 

FP applicants and BEX candidates: Detailed information must be obtained 
regarding the wives of married applicants and candidates in order that a determi- 
nation may be made as to whether the wives are helpmates or hindrances to their 
husbands and whether they are the types of individuals who can fit into the usual 
activity of a foreign post. 

202.11 (d) Evidence of physical and mental condition. If an agent discovers 
that the applicant has a physical or mental condition which may preclude him 
from effectively discharging his duties, investigation should be made not only 
as to present condition but also as to any past condition susceptible of recurrence 
or progression 

From time to time in the past special agents of this Division have experienced 
difficulty in securing information from doctors, hospitals, and medical records. 
The relationship between doctor and patient and the information resulting from 
that relationship is privileged and medical ethics provide that such information 
may not be released without the written permission of the patient. 

The special agent should not permit this restriction to influence the thorough- 
ness of his investigations. Medical records and the testimony of attending or 
consulting physicians have a direct and important bearing on the suitability of 
the applicant. The Department is entitled to have that information and should 
the applicant refuse, the Department may then refuse to further consider the 
application. Where the subject is an employee of the Department, refusal to 
release such information may warrant administrative action. 

During the course of any investigation where medical information is believed 
to be important, the special agent should obtain written permission from the 
subject to authorize the release of that information to the Department. 

If the subject is physically located in another area, a lead should be sent to 
that field office requesting the necessary release. Refusal by the subject to supply 
a requested release will be considered sufficient grounds to suspend the investiga- 
tion and the information should be forwarded to SY for FP or DP concurrence in 
possible cancellation of the investigation. 
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Norr.—Physical requirements for applicants for positions in the Foreign 
Service are more rigorous than for those in the departmental service and any 
indication of a possible disqualifying physical or mental condition should be 
resolved. Any defect or disease which prevents a candidate from following a 
useful vocation at home is cause for rejection. But largely because of unfavorable 
conditions at many posts certain disorders which do not seriously interfere with 
work at home are disqualifying for the Foreign Service. Tenaciousness and 
endurance are essential. 

In general, a candidate for FSO who has any impairment which causes marked 
disfigurement, requires special diets or prolonged treatment, requires special 
orthepedic appliances, prevents assignment to remote and unhealthful places, 
threatens the function of a vital organ or may result in premature retirement is 
disqualifying. For instance, a disorder of the eye or adnexa which is a potential 
danger to continuity of vision, regardless of the degree of visual acuity, is dis- 
qualifying although color blindness is not. <A chronie colitis, either of organic 
or functional origin, is disqualifying, whereas, a partial nonprogressive ankylosis 
of the elbow joint is not. 

Specific examples of other disqualifying diseases and defects include: Gastric 
and duodenal ulcers (active or arrested), diabetes, organic heart disease (even 
though compensated), recurrent allergic disorders, nervous and mental disorders, 
incapacitating menstrual disorders or chronic pelvie defects in female candidates, 
loss of one kidney, authenticated history of bilateral renal calculi, chronic sinusitis 
and arthritis, tumors, history of active tuberculosis or pleurisy with effusion, of 
unknown origin, marked speech defects and damaging habits and weaknesses. 

202.11 (e) Verification of education. The applicant's statements relative to 
his educational! attainments must be verified. It is not necessary usually, to 
make ex.ensive inquiries relative to the applicant’s entire scholastic background 
however, all periods of college attendance must be covered—not only for verifica- 
tion of educational claims but aiso in order that the time period itself may be 
covered. Consequently, the records of the dean’s office, registrar's office and other 
similar records must be cheeked for any pertinent information. In addition, 
police and credit inquiries should be made. Basie information to be taken from 
school records should include the dates of attendance, highest grade completed, 
degrees conferred and a general statement concerning his record. High school 
attendance will be covered as a general rule when the applicant did not attend 
college. The applicant’s statements relative to attendance at trade and voca- 
tional schools must be verified. In this type of case, high schoo! records should 
also be checked unless the applicant later attended college. 

202.11 (f Verification of employment. General rule. Unless otherwise in- 
structed all employment shall be verified for a minimum of 15 vears if the appli- 
cant has such an employment history. 

Exceptions: 

FP applicants: All employment shall be verified. Wherever available, em- 
ployment records should be examined and persons who supervised the applicant 
should be interviewed. Detailed information should be obtained showing the 
exact periods of employment; salaries or other forms of compensation received; 
title of the position held; nature of the duties performed; quality of the applicant’s 
work; the reason for discontinuance of his services; and whether the applicant is 
recommended for employment. The employer or supervisor may also be in a 
position to furnish information as to the applicant’s personal habits, temperament, 
financial responsibility, integrity, moral character, reputation and loyalty. 
Former associates or fellow-workers should be interviewed. If they are not inter- 
viewed, the reason should be reported. Statements made in former applications 
for employment should be examined as they may disclose information differing 
from that furnished by the applicant on his application for emplovement by the 
Department of State. 

When the investigation discloses discrepancies as to the applicant’s earnings, 
information should be obtained to show whether the applicant was paid a bonus, 
commission, overtime pay, or other additional compensation which would account 
for the difference. 

If the applicant has been dismissed from a position or has left one posivion with- 
out apparent reason, to accept another at a lower salary, each employer should be 
interviewed to determine the reasons for the applicant’s change of employment. 

If an employer furnishes information to the effect that the applicant was dis- 
missed or requested to resign from a position, complete information should be 
obtained as to the reasons therefor and whether the employer informed the appli- 
cant why his services were being terminated. 
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If the applicant is an attorney, certified public accountant, or member of any 
other recognized profession, information as to his standing should be requested 
of the professional association or licensing authority concerned. 

If an applicant claims to have conducted his own business, sufficient inquiries 
should be made to establish the period covered by such self-employment and to 
determine the applicant’s reputation. In this connection, acquaintances, business 
associates, partners, clients, or other persons dealing with the applicant should 
be interviewed. 

The applicant’s present employer should always be interviewed unless the 
applicant specifically requests that this not be done. In such instances, the 
special agent concerned will be directed by a notation on the SY lequest for 
Investigation, form DS—439, to make no inquiries regarding the applicant of his 
current employer. Where possible, the emnloyment may be verified by discreet 
inquiry among coworkers without interviewing the applicant’s employer or 
supervisor. If necessary the applicant may be requested to furnish the names of 
informants. If derogatory information relative to current employment is devel- 
oped from these sources subject should be given an opportunity to withdraw the 
application or grant permission to interview the current employer. 

202.11 (g) Coverage to be given lapsed periods. ‘The following will serve as a 
guide in the coverage required for lapsed periods which occur in cases scheduled 
for investigation: 

1. Any lapsed period less than 30 days may require no coverage provided all 
other information developed by the agent is clear and favorable to the applicant. 

2. Lapsed periods of greater duration than 30 days but not exceeding 90 
days may be satisfactorily covered by accepting subject’s explanation for the 
eriod in question provided all other information developed in the case is clear. 
“a in mind that this only applies in those cases where all information developed 
is favorable and when such period does not exceed 90 days. 

3. Any lapsed period in excess of 90 days will be verified by the agent conducting 
the investigation. 

4. In all cases in which derogatory or unfavorable information is developed, 
lapsed periods must be fully covered. 

5. In eases in which lapsed periods are frequent or when they extend over 
various lengths of time, or in cases when employment information is either sketchy 
or incomplete, such periods must be adequately covered. 

€. In cases when any doubt exists as to the applicant’s activities or occupation 
during a lapsed period, adequate coverage will be given 

In many cases former scliool teachers or college professors apply for positions 
within the Department or within the Foreign Service. Normally, in such cases, 
periods of unemployment are frequent during the summer months. Therefore to 
avoid any possible gaps within a report on such cases, the facts should be clearly 
stated. 

These instructions do not remove the responsibility of covering temporary 
periods of employment which an agent discovers the applicant failed to list on 
form 57 when applying for employment with the Department. 

202.11 (h) Verification of military record. If the applicant has served in any 
branch of the Armed Forces, the pertinent details of such service should be verified. 
In the absence of an inspection of the actual record maintained within the proper 
office of the respective branch of service, an examination should be made of the 
applicant’s certificate of discharge to determine whetter this certificate agrees 
with the information contained in the request for the investigetion. Any unusual 
circumstances in connection with military service (time lost under the Articles of 
War, etc.) or discharge or separations from the service under other than honorable 
conditions should be investigated. 

If the applicant received a medical or disability discharge, an attempt should be 
made to determine the nature of the disability. In the event the applicant is 
receiving or has applied for disability compensation, information regarding his 
condition should be obtained from the appropriate facility of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Information concerning the physical condition of a former member of 
the Armed Forces is confidential and must not be imparted to the applicant or to 
any other person interviewed during the investigation. (See 202.11 (d).) 

Note.—In BEX cases the fact that the candidate might be presently serving in 
the Armed Forces is not sufficient grounds to discontinue the investigation. 

202.11 (i) Interview of references. A minimum of three references named by 
the applicant should be interviewed. If any reference is not available, additional 
developed informants should be obtained. The person interviewed should be 
asked how long he has known the applicant; the nature of their acquaintance; his 
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opinion as to the applicant’s moral character, reputation, and loyalty; whether 
the applicant possesses any unusual mannerisms, traits, characteristics, or habits 
which have a bearing on his suitability for a position with the Department of 
State. Develop questions regarding social life, male and female associates, etc. 
In questioning references and other acquaintances, it is often well to ask for the 
names of other persons who might furnish additional information concerning the 
applicant. 

If information is obtained which reflects upon the character, integrity, or loyalty 
of the applicant, a sufficient number of additional persons should be interviewed 
to establish the truth or falsity of the allegations unless the investigation is other- 
wise canceled or transferred to another agency. 

Exception: 

FP-BEX cases: The Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service has requested 
that five references furnished by the candidate be interviewed. If any reference 
cannot be interviewed the reason should be reported. 

202.11 (j) Interview of developed informants. All offices should attempt to 
develop informants even though special instructions may request a particular 
office to do so. Information to be developed should follow generally the state- 
ments in 202.11 (i). 

202.11 (k) Neighborhood investigation. A neighborhood investigation should be 
conducted in all personnel cases. This is a very important phase of the investiga- 
tion in that the character and reputation of the applicant in and around his home 
is determined through present and former neighbors. Each locality in which the 
subject has resided for more than 6 months during the last 10 years should be 
covered. 

A sufficient number of qualified neighbors should be interviewed in order that 
the applicant’s local reputation may be determined. 

202.11 (1) Record checks. Whenever applicable, the files of all the following 
agencies will be checked under all names by which the applicant has been known: 

1. Police records. Each personnel investigation should include an examination 
of the police records in each locality of principal residence of the applicant. When- 
ever practicable, and particularly in cases where doubt exists as to the applicant’s 
activities, inquiries should also be made of county, State, and Federal law- 
enforcement agencies. This is particularly important in localities, especially in 
some southern States, where sheriff’s records are not cross-referenced with police 
records. 

When a record is found, all information should be obtained as to the nature ol 
the violation, date and place of arrest, the disposition made in the case, and 
sufficient data concerning personal description to determine whether the person 
named in the record is, in fact, the applicant. In those cases where the violation 
or charge is described in such general terms as “disorderly conduct” or “‘dis- 
turbing the peace,’”’ and the record contains no further elaboration of the charge 
the arresting officer shall be interviewed in an effort to obtain more specific 
information. 

In making routine police checks, agents should assure themselves that a check 
of special records is also made (vice squads, subversive squads, etc.), in the event 
the routine check does not cover this particular point. Close working liaison 
should be established and maintained with law-enforcement agencies having 
jurisdiction over this particular subject. 

2. Credit records. Inquiry should be made in areas of principal residence of 
the applicant of credit bureaus or firms where charge accounts may have been 
maintained by the applicant to determine whether or not he pays his bills 
promptly. If there is no credit agency in the locality, or if information from 
such sources is not available, or if the rate charged is exorbitant, character refer- 
ences, former employers, and others should be asked about the applicant’s repu- 
tation for satisfying his financial obligations. 

In the event a petition for bankruptcy has been filed, court records should be 
examined and detailed reports should be obtained in an effort to determine 
whether or not the petition was filed for the purpose of defrauding the creditors. 
Where there is any doubt some of the creditors should be interviewed. 

Statements with reference to divorce or criminal proceedings, civil litigations 
or other pertinent leads contained in the records and files of local credit bureaus 
should be investigated in accordance with the provisions of this manual. 

3. Files of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. The names of all 
applicants are checked with the files of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities by the Liaison Section of the Investigations Branch. In States where 
local records of State committees have not been consolidated with those of the 
HCUA, those records should also be checked. 
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1. Intelligence files of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, or Coast Guard. 
These files will be checked when appropriate. 

5. Review of loyalty form (Executive Order 9835). One of the provisions of Execu- 
tive Order 9835 requires the name of each Federal empjoyee to be checked for 
loyalty data by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. In all investigations where 
applicants have had previous Government experience, agents should always review 
loyalty form 84 or 85 when checking the records of that agency. If the loyalty 
form is not present or if the file does not contain a form 57 which has been proc- 
essed under Executive Order 9835 that fact should be reported. 

6. Records of the Civil Service Commission. In each personnel case where the 
applicant is, or has been, an employee of the Federal Government, the records of 
the Civil Service Commission in Washington, D. C., will be searched. 

7. Records of departments or agencies maintaining investigative staffs. In each 
case in which an applicant is, or has been, employed by a department or agency 
maintaining an investigative staff, the records of such staff should be reviewed. 


Not! Records of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and Central Intelligence 
Agency located in Washington, D. C., will be examined by the Liaison Section, 
Investigations Branch 

202.11 (n Foreign-born applicant or parents, or joreiqn interests. In the cases 


of foreign-born applicants or in any case where the special circumstances indicate 
that the applicant has foreign ties or interests, sufficient investigation should be 
made to determine whether such interest or ties transcends or adversely affects 
his interest in the welfare of the United States. 

Nort! R/SPS cases: In such cases no member of the person’s immediate 
family and no person to whom he may reasonably be supposed to be bound by 
ties of affection, kinship, or obligation should be a resident of a foreign country 
having basic national interests opposed to those of the United States. The scope 
of the investigation should be enlarged to the extent necessary to provide sufficient 
coverage of this item, 

202.11 (n Immediate contact of applicant. Applicants will be contacted as 
soon as possible after the request for investigation has been received. This 
contact may serve to keep alive the interest of the applicant in State Department 
employment and may also serve to discontinue investigation of applicants no 
longer interested in employment. ‘This immediate contract may also serve to 
clarify obvious errors or omissions in the request for investigation and enable the 
special agent to conduct the investigation with a minimum of wasted effort. 





202.11 (0) Personal interview of appicant. General rule. Applicants in the 
following categories will be personally interviewed: 

1. All applicants for positions in the Division of Security. 

2 l! male applicants. 


3. All applicants for positions in the Foreign Service. 

1, Cases involving unresolved information of a derogatory nature. 

». Cases involving information of such nature that the applicant’s statements 
are necesary in order that a fair and intelligent evaluation may be made. 

Nori Che above general rule is not intended to be restrictive in nature. The 
special agent is expected to interview any applicant when such interview is 
deemed advantageous By the same token, the personal interview of any appli- 
cant may be waived or postponed when, in the opinion of the special agent in 
charge, the facts of the particular case warrant such action 

Purpose of personal interview. In general, the purpose of the personal interview 
is to 

1. Develop facts which might be helpful to the special agent in investigat- 
ing the case 
2. Discover any obvious disqualifying feature or characteristic. 
3. Obtain the applicant’s statements which might clarify any misstatement 
fact developed in the investigation, or which might aid in completing an 
entirely objective investigation 
t. Aid in determining the applicant’s general suitability. 
5. Determine who subject may know in the Department or Foreign Service. 

Extent of personal interview. In general, the interview should be sufficiently 
broad to serve the purposes outlined above. In addition, the requirements of 
the following types of cases are broader in extent: 

FP applicants. Personal interview of applicants for positions in the Foreign 
Service should be so conducted that the selection and appointing authority may 
be informed of refinement and culture, or the lack of it, appearance, and per- 
sonality 

FP-BEX applicants. In addition to the requirements of regular FP appli- 
cants, personal interview of candidates for Foreign Service officer positions 
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should develop fully any information regarding voice and speech, language, 
ability to present ideas, alertness, manner and bearing, vitality, emotional sta- 
bility, judgment, attitude toward others, and tact. 

202.2 Personnel investigation (reinvestigations). Purpose. It is the policy of 
the Department and of the Division of Security to conduct reinvestigations of its 
employees whenever such reinvestigations appear warranted, particularly under 
the following circumstances: 

1. When any complaint or information is received indicating misconduct on the 
part of an emplovee of the Department or of the Foreign Service. The complaint 
or information might allege 
(a) Immoral conduct 

(b) Excessive drinking. 

(c) Bribery or other criminal act. 

(d) Mental condition to the point where the employee might be a security 
risk. 

(e) Any other irregularity or conduct unbecoming an employee of the 
Federal Government in accordance with regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission and of the Department. 

2. When an employee is assigned or transferred to an unusually sensitive posi- 
tion such as the intelligence area of the Department, the Division of Security, a 
transfer to a Foreign Service position, particularly one in a mission behind the 
“Tron Curtain.” 

3. When the previous investigation is inadequate to meet present rigid security 
requirements of the Department. 

4. Whenever in the opinion of appropriate officials of the Department such 
reinvestigation should be made. 

Scope of investigation. Reinvestigations initiated under section (1) above are 
usually designated as Miscellaneous and Miscellaneous—M cases. Special agents 
should be guided by the special instructions accompanying the request. Also by 
the general rules covering these categories. (Miscellaneous Cases see sec. 202.8, 
Miscellaneous—M Cases see sees. 202.8 and 400.) 

Reinvesti¢ations initiated under sections 2, 3, and 4 above, usually identified 
as FP-2k, DP-2F, or “bring up to date”’ cases, should be processed in the same 
manner as are applicant type investigations, except that coveage will be limited 
to that requested in the special instructions accompanying the request. 

202.2 Personnel investigations (DP2E and FP2E). Purpose. One of the 
responsibilities of the Division of Security is to provide personnel security for 
the Department and the Foreign Service. As one of the means by which this 
responsibility is discharged, the Division of Security is continuelly reviewing the 
records of employees and conducting such additional investigation es mey be 
necessary Cases in this category are designated by the symbols, ‘‘DP-2E”’ or 
““FP-2K,”’ depending on whether the subject is a departmental employee or a 
Foreign Service employee. 

Scope of investigations. Special instructions on each case will indicate the 
extent of investigation required. 


202.3 Personnel investigations (TCA-SY). Purpose. The above designa- 
tion applies to applicants for positions in the Technics! Cooperation Administra- 
tion, popularly known as point IV. Public Law 165, 82d Congress, requires 





applicants for positions covered by this act, including TCA positions, to be 
investigated by the Federal Bureau of Investigetion if their employement or 


assignment will exceed 3 months. It has been administratively determined that 
assignments to the point IV program may be made on the basis of a preliminary 
clearance by the Division of Security. This preliminary clearance, if granted 


is based on the results of a ‘‘sensitive agency check,’’ requested by the Depart- 
ment and performed by the Civil Service Commission, plus certain supplemental 
investigation conducted in most cases by the Division of Security. This sup- 
plemental investigation has been designated as a ‘“‘TCA-SY” case. If the 
preliminary clearance is granted TCA may then proceed to appoint the applicant. 
Within 90 days of the date of this appointment the FBI conducts a full field 
investige.tion and if full clearance is granted on the basis of this investigation the 
Secretary of State certifies to Congress thet ‘he believes such individual is loyal 
to the United States, its Constitution, and form of government, and is not now and 
has never been a member of any organization advocating contrary views.” 

Scope of investigation. In many eases the full field investigation by the FBI 
is requested at the same time the preliminary clearance is requested. To that 
extent, and contrary to our usual poliey, the Division of Security will be pursuing 
certain inquiries concurrently with the FBI investigation. For that reason, SY 
coverage in these cases will be restricted to requests contained in the “Special 
instructions” on the form DS—439. 
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Exm spit No. 10A (1) 


A COMPARISON OF THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE OFFICE OF SECURITY AND THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE INSPECTION Corps 


The Foreign Service Manual which contains the basic rules and regulations for 
the Foreign Service clearly sets forth the demarcation .between the responsibilities 
of the Office of Security and the Foreign Service Inspections Corps.! Volume I, 
administration, part I, section 130, of that manual sets forth the responsibilities 
of the Inspection Corps and among other thing: indicates that the Inspection 
Corps will provide frequent and regular personal contact between Foreign Service 
posts and the Department with a view to improving morale, increasing efficiency, 
and improving faulty practices. This section further provides that the duties 
of the inspector are: 

1. To examine and report objec.ively on all operations of the post being 
inspected. 

2. Interview all American personnel on duty at the t'me of inspection giving 
careful attention to their individual problems and prepare eTici2necy reports on 
them. 

3. This section further provides that the inspec*or will make re-ommendations 
to the Department for the solution of the posts and the in lividual’s major prob- 
lems and will settle minor problems at the time of in :pec*ion. 

Volume I, administration, part I, section 047.2 of the Fore gn Service Manual 
sets forth the duties of the regional security officer in the Forei .n Service including 
those for whom the duties of security officer are a part-time responsibility. This 
section provides that the regional security officer is respon ib‘e for: 

1. The review and evaluation of Foreign Service local personnel. (Note: 
Under 7 infra he also conducts investigations.) 

2. He makes periodic security inspections of each post in his region. 

3. He prepares security regulations for each post in his region. 

4. He participates in the selection and training or part-time post security officers. 

5. He provides special assistance and advice to chiefs of missions and principal 
officers to assist them in carrying out their security responsibilities. 

6. He provides specialized technical security services. 

7. He conducts all types of investigation for the implementation of the United 
States security program. 

8. He cooperates with all other United States Government law-enforcement 
agencies in conducting investigations abroad. 

9. He provides security services for international conferences. 

It will be noted that there is very little overlapping in the functions of the 
Office of Security and the Foreign Service Inspection Corps. Basically the 
Inspection Corps is concerned with the enforcement of laws and regulations 
governing the operation of the Foreign Service and the morale and efficiency of 
its employees. It assists the Office of Security in insuring compliance to the 
security practices and programs recommended bv the Office of Security. Infor- 
mation concerning the responsibilities of the Office of Security which come to 
the attention of the Foreign Service inspector is immediately referred to the 
regional secuity officer of that region. 

Attached are copies of the above cited sections setting forth the duties and 
responsibilities of the two organizations. 





Exursit No. 10A (2) 
Part I—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


130 INSPECTION PROGRAM 


131 Authority for inspection 

Section 681 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 provides that the Secretary shall 
assign Foreign Service officers as Foreign Service inspectors to inspect the work 
of diplomatic missions and consular posts at least once every 2 years. 





''The Foreign Service Inspection Corps is located organizationwise under the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration and not under the Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 
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132 Purpose in inspection 


The purpose of an inspection is to provide frequent and regular personal con- 
tact between Foreign Service posts and the Department with a view to improving 
morale, increasing efficiency, and correcting faulty practices. The aims and 
procedures of the Department can be explained to the posts and the problems 
of the posts can be frankly and sympathetically discussed. 

133 Inspector's authority and duty in an inspection 

133.1 Authority to suspend as directed by the Secretary. The Secretary may, 
whenever he has reason to believe that the business of a consular establishment 
is not being properly conducted and that it is in the public interest, authorize 
any Foreign Service inspector to suspend the principal officer or any subordinate 
consular officer and to administer the office in the place of the principal officer 
for a period not exceeding 90 days. The Secretary may also authorize a Foreign 
Service inspector to suspend any diplomatic officer except a chief of mission. 

133.2 General authority to suspend. A Foreign Service inspector shall have 
authority to suspend any officer or employee not referred to in section 133.1. 

133.3  Inspector’s duty in an inspection. An inspector shall: 

(a) Examine and report objectively on all operations of the post being inspected. 

(b) Interview all American personnel on duty at the time of the inspection, 
give careful attention to their individual problems, and prepare efficiency reports 
on them. 

(c) Make recommendations to the Department for the solution of the post’s 
and the individuals’ major problems and settle minor ones at the time of the 
inspection. 


135 Procedures of an inspection 


135.1 Preparation of post’s portion of report. Prior to a formal inspection, 
the principal officer will be notified by the Director of the Inspection Corps and 
will be provided with instructions for the preparation of the post’s portion of the 
report to be turned over to the inspector upon his arrival. The instructions v ill 
also list the various charts and supplementary data generrily required during an 
inspection. The principal officer shall review and indicate his coneurrence on 
any portion of this report prepared by a subordinate officer. 

135.2 Inspector’s comments. The inspector shall verify the statements made 
in the post’s portion of the report and add: 

(a) Additional problems discovered. 

(b) Recommendations to the post for solution of all problems which have come 
to his attention. 

(c) General comments about the post and its operation. He shall also send to 
the Department as part of the report his recommendations for action to be taken 
by the Department. 

135.3 Action on inspection reports. Suggestions and directives mace by the 
inspector shall be complied with promptly by the principal officer unless he be- 
lieves there is a good resson for not doing so. Within 30 days after receipt of an 
inspection report, the principal officer shall report to the Department by Cispatch 
the action taken by him to comply vith the directives and suggestions contained 
therein. Reasons for failure to comply with them shall be fully stated. Refer- 
ence to this dispatch shall be made in the Miscellaneous Record Book. 





Exuisit No. 10A (3) 
Part I—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


047 REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
047 1 Gene? al 


Regional offices and employees are subject to administrative direction of the 
chief of mission in the country where they are located. Since they serve as 
extensions of functional offices of the Department, their program assignments 
shall be made by the Department through the chief of mission. 


047.2 Regional security offices 
047.21 Regional security offices, consisting of a regional security supervisor 
and a staff of regional security officers, have been established at Paris, Cairo, Rio 


de Janeiro, Frankfort, Mexico City, Manila, and Washington. Other regional 
offices will be established as required. 
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047.22 Each regional security officer shall report to the chiefs of missions in 
his region and to the Department concerning all security problems in the region 
and prepare recommendations concerning the problems. The regional office 
shall be responsible for 

(a) Review and evaluation of investigations of all Foreign Service local person- 
nel, including American cicizens recruited abroad; 

b) Periodic security inspections of each post in the region; 

c) Preparation of detailed security regulations for each post in the region; 

(d) Participation in the selection and training of, and the provision of special 
assistance to post security officers; 

e) Provision of specialized technical services; 

(f) Provision of investigative assistance; and 

(g) Assistance in providing security services for international conferences 





Exuipit No. 10B 


INVESTIGATION OF Mora BACKGROUNDS OF APPLICANTS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Investigations into the moral backgrounds of applicants and employees of the 
Department were made in a routine manner and on a small scale until October 
1946 when it was realized that the question of moral perversion presented a serious 
problem and a special agent of the then Office of the Chief Special Agent was 
assigned to specialize in these cases. At first this agent had other duties as well. 
However, in a short time his efforts resulted in his unearthing sufficient informa- 
tion to require his full time to this type of investigation. 

Since October 1966 the special unit handling morals-type cases has grown in size 
until at the present time there are three special agents and one secretary working 
full time on this problem. 

The investigations of matters pertaining to morals of employees overseas was 
originally the responsibility of the Foreign Service Inspection Corps until June 6, 
1951, when as a result of a meeting held on May 2, 1951, between Mr. Howard K. 
Travers, Director, Foreign Service Inspection Corps, and Mr. Donald L. Nichol- 
son, Chief, Division of Security, it was agreed that in the future the regional 
security officers would share equally with the Inspection Corps in the investigation 
of morals cases and would be authorized to conduct such investigations as might be 
necessary and appropriate to bring such cases once open to a successful conclusion. 
It was at this time recognized that because of the relatively small number of 
Foreign Service inspectors available for the investigation of morals matters and 
the infrequency of their normal inspections of Foreign Service posts it would be 
virtually impossible for many such cases to come to their attention whereas on 
the other hand the regional security officers in the normal course of their duties 


visit all Foreign Service posts several times yearly. Subsequent to this agreement 
the regional security officers of the Office of Security gradually took over this 
function in its entirety. At the present time all moral deviation cases are handled 


by the Office of Security whether they be located abroad of within the United 
States. The only areas where there may be need to clarify jurisdictions will be 
in cases involving trustworthiness, misrepresentations, dishonesty, misconduct, 
etc. These factors are covered in the new Executive order. 





Exuipit No. 15 


COMPARISONS OF CRITERIA OF THE DEPARTMENT’S FORMER Security REGULA- 
rioNs TO IMPLEMENT PusBiic LAw 733, 81st CONGRESS, AND THE SECURITY 
CRITERIA Set ForTH IN THE EXECUTIVE ORDER 10450 or ApRiIL 27, 1953 


There are attached the criteria previously used by the Department in adjudicat- 
ing cases under provisions of Public Law 733 and the criteria which appear in 
Executive Order 10450 and which will be used after May 27, 1953. It will be 
noted that the standard for dismissal under the Department’s security regulations 
is that if there is a reasonable doubt that an employee falls into one of the cate- 
gories of security risks, this doubt will be resolved in favor of the Government and 
the employee will be discharged. On the other hand, the new standard provided 
that a finding must be made that the continued employment of an individual is 
“clearly consistent with the interests of the national security.” 
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It will be noted that the Department’s regulations also included the loyalty 
standard as set forth in Executive Order 9835 as amended by Executive Order 
10241. Copy of this standard is attached. 

A comparison of the former standard and that set up in Executive Order 10450 
will indicate that the latter places considerable more stress on matters relating to 
character and reliability. In addition, the new order retains all the factors relating 
to ideologies and association which are contained in the former regulations. 

The State Department has always regarded sexual perversion as a security 
factor both under the old and new standard. 

Investigative requirements in the Department of State: 


PRIOR MAY 27, 1953 


Specific acts.—Certain legislative acts required full-field personal investigation 
by the FBI (now CSC) prior to employment: notably in the point 4 and inter- 
national information program, 

Civil Service Commission regulations.—All appointments in the classified civil 
service were made subject to investigation by the Civil Service Commission for 
suitability. These investigations were usually made by voucher after appoint- 
ment except where derogatory information was revealed in which case the Civil 
Service Commission performed full-field investigations. 

Executive Order 9885.—This order required voucher and record type investiga- 
tion by the Civil Service Commission of all classified employees after appointment. 
A full-field investigation by the FBI was performed where vouchers, records, or 
independent information indicated derogatory information relating to loyalty. 
Record checks by Civil Service Commission prior to appointment to sensitive 
positions were made where specifically requested by agencies. In the State De- 
partment this entire process was applied to nonclassified employees by agreement 
with the Civil Service Commission and FBI. 

State Department policy.—As a general practice in recent years all applicants 
were subject to a field investigation by the State Department, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, or the Civil Service Commission before entering on the rolls 
except applicants for point 4 employment who were permitted to enter after pre- 
liminary investigation by the State Department subject to completion of full-field 
personal investigation by the Federal Bureau of Investigation or Civil Service 
Commission. All State Department employees or applicants were subject to 
State Department investigation for security or administrative reasons at any 
time. 

AFTER MAY 27, 1953 (EFFECTIVE DATE OF EXECUTIVE ORDER 10450) 


Specific acts No change. 

ivil Service Commission Requlations No change 

Erecutive Order 9885 Abolished. 

State De partme nt req ilations. No change. 

Executive Order 10450.—On the basis of available interpretations it may be 
said that the investigative provisions of Executive Order 9835 have been trans- 
ferred to this order with the following exceptions: 

1. All Government employees are covered and all appointments are made 
subject to investigation. 

2. Less investigation may be possible for per diem, ete., employees where 
specified by agencies. 

3. The Civil Service Commission will convert their voucher-type investigation 
into a full-field investigation where derogatory security information is developed 
unless the information relates to specified criteria formerly described as ‘“‘loyalty”’ 
in which case the full-field investigation will be done by the FBI. 

+. Generally, sensitive positions may be filled only by persons on whom a 
full-field investigation has been conducted. 





Ekxuipir No. 16 
MANUAL OF REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. Date: May 4, 1951 


K Material transmitted: Subchapter 390, Loyalty and Security of Employees, 
pages 390 through 396.33. im « 

2. Explanation: Subchapte r 390 has been revised to co nply with the provisions 
of Public - Law 733, 8ist Congress, and the amendments to the regulations of the 


‘ 
Loyalty Review Board, United States Civil Service Commission 
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3. Filing instructions: (a) Remove pages 390 through 396.32 issued under 
TL:RP-2; (6) insert the attached pages of subchapter 390 immediately following 
page 388.8. 

Notice.—Executive Order 10241 of April 28, 1951, amended the loyalty standard 
previously in effect to read as follows: 

“1. The standard for the refusal of employment or the removal from erploy- 
ment in an executive department or agency on grounds relating to loyalty shall 
be that, on all the evidence, there is a reasonable doubt as to the loyalty of the 
person involved to the Government of the United States.” 

This new loyalty standard supersedes the standard given in section 392.1 in 
the attached pages and amends various other sections therein. A revision of 
these pages will be issued in the near future. 


VOLUME I. ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS 
Date: September 21, 1951 


1. Material transmitted: Portions of subchapter 390, Loyalty and Security of 
Employees, pages 390 through 393.2, 394.13, 394.16, and 396.33. 

2. Explanation: Corrections have been made in sections 391.3, 393.1, 394.15 
and 396.42 to clarify the bases of legal authority. 

3. Filing instructions: (a) Remove pages 390 through 393.2, 394.13, 394.16, 
and 396.33 issued under TL:RP-35; (6) insert tne attached pages ot subchapter 
390 in their respective places. 


390 LOYALTY AND SECURITY OF EMPLOYEES 
891 General 

391.1 Policy. The Department of State, because of its responsibility for the 
conduct of foreign affairs, is a vital target for persons engaged in espionage or 
subversion of the United States Government. Owing to this fact and because of 
the great number of highly classified communications which pass through the 
Department, the security of which is essential to the maintenance of peaceful and 
friendly international relations, it is highly important to the interests of the United 
States that no person be employed in the Department who is disloyal or who 
constitutes a security risk. As used in these regulations, the term ‘Department 
of State’’ shall be construed to include the Foreign Service of the United States. 

391.2 Loyalty authority. On March 21, 1947, the President issued Executive 
Order 9835 to assure: (a) “that persons employed in the Federal service be of 
complete and unswerving loyalty to the United States’; (b) that the United 
States afford “maximum protection against infiltration of disloyal persons into 
the ranks of its employees’’; and, at the same time, that (c) there be given equal 
protection to the loyal employees of the United States “from unfounded accusa- 
tions of disloyalty.”’ The regulations and directives duly promulgated by and 
under the authority of the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the Loyalty Review Board), in accordance with the 
provisions of Executive Order 9835, as set forth in title 5, chapter II, of the Code 
of Federal Regulations (13 F. R. 253), constitute the basic and controlling regula- 
tions to govern all loyalty adjudication procedures in the Department of State 
(including the Foreign Service of the UnitedStates). So far as it relates to the 
handling of loyalty cases, the statement of procedures below is promulgated in 
accordance therewith. 

391.3 Security authority. The Secretary of State has been granted by Congress 
(Public Law 733, 81st Cong.; General Appropriations Act, 1951, sec. 1213, Public 
Law 759, 81st Cong.) the right in his absolute discretion to terminate the employ- 
ment of any officer or employee of the Department of State (including the Foreign 
Service of the United States) or to suspend the employment of any such officer 
or employee and, following such investigation and review as he deems necessary, 
to terminate the employment of the officer or employee whenever he shall deter- 
mine such termination necessary or advisable in the interest of the national security 
of the United States, and such determination by the Secretary of State is con- 
clusive and final. So far as it relates to the handling of security cases, the state- 
ment of procedures below is promulgated under the authority of these laws. 

391.4 Loyalty Security Board. The Loyalty Security Board of the Depart- 
ment of State consists of at least three members, appointed by the Secretary of 
State. One of the members is designated by the Secretary as chairman. Any 
three members constitutes a quorum for the transaction of business. The board 
considers and acts on all cases involving incumbent and excepted officers and 
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employees of the Department of State and the Foreign Service of the United 
States, and all cases involving applicants for excepted positions in the Department 
and the Foreign Service in which a report of loyalty investigation is made by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and all cases of officers and employees of the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service in which a report of security investigation is 
made and referred to the board by the responsible authorities of the Department. 
The board may operate through panels consisting of not less than three members 
of the board designated by the chairman, who shall also designate the chairman of 
each panel. The actions taken by panels shall be the actions of the board. 


392 Loyalty standard 


392.1 The standard for the refusal of employment or the removal from em- 
ployment in the Department of State under Executive Order 9835 on grounds 
relating to loyalty shall be that, on all the evidence, reasonable grounds exist for 
belief that the person involved is disloyal to the Government of the United States 
The decision shall be reached after consideration of the complete file, arguments, 
briefs, and testimony presented. 

392.2 Activities and associations of an applicant or employee which may be 
considered in connection with the determination of disloyalty may include one 
or more of the following: 

(a) Sabotage, espionage, or attempts or preparations therefor, or knowingly 
associating with spies or saboteurs. 

(b) Treason or sedition or advocacy thereof. 

(c) Advocacy of revolution or force or violence to alter the constitutional 
form of government of the United States. 

(d) Intentional, unauthorized disclosure to any person, under circumstances 
which may indicate disloyalty to the United States, of documents or informa- 
tion of a confidential or nonpublic character obtained by the person making 
the disclosure as a result of his employment by the Government of the United 
States. 

(e) Performing or attempting to perform his duties, or otherwise acting, 
so as to serve the interests of another government in preference to the interests 
of the United States. 

(f) Membership in, affiliation with, or sympathetic association with any 
foreign or domestic organization, association, movement, group or combina- 
tion of persons, designated by the Attorney General as totalitarian, Fascist, 
Communist, or subversive, or as having adopted a policy of advocating or 
approving the commission of acts cf force or violence to deny other persons 
their rights under the Constitution of the United States or as seeking to alter 
the form of government of the United States by unconstitutional means. 

392.3 Section 9A of the Hatch Act makes it unlawful for any employee of the 
Federal Government to have membership in any political party or organization 
which advocates the overthrow of our constitutional form of government in the 
United States. The current appropriation act forbids the payment of salary or 
wages to any person who advocates, or who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or 
violence. Present membership in any of the organizations designated by the 
Attorney General as being within the scope of section 9A of the Hatch Act or as 
seeking to alter the form of government of the United States by force or violence, 
for the purpose of adjudicating cases under Executive Order 9835, is considered as 
bringing the case within the purview of section 9A of the Hatch Act and the 
applicable appropriation act. If, in the consideration of a case, the Loyalty 
Security Board finds as a fact that the individual is a member of such an organiza- 
tion or that he advocates the overthrow of the Government. of the United States 
bv force or violence, removal from or refusal of employment is mandatory. 
8°23 Security standard and principles 

393.1 Security standard. The standard for removal from employment in the 
Department of State under the authority referred to in section 391.3 shall be that 
on all the evidence reasonable grounds exist for belief that the removal of the 
officer or employee involved is necessary or advisable in the interest of national 
security. The decision shall be reached after consideration of the complete file, 
arguments, briefs, and testimony presented. 

393.2 Categories constituting security risks. Reasonable grounds shall be 
deemed to exist for belief that the removal of an officer or employee is necessary 
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or advisable in the interest of national security when he falls into one or more of 
the following categories: 

a) A person who engages in, supports, or advocates treason, subversion, 
or sedition, or who is a member of, affiliated with, or in sympathetic asso- 
ciation with the Communist, Nazi, or Fascist Parties, or of any foreign or 
domestic party or movement which seeks to alter the form of government of 
the United States by unconstitutional means or whose policy is to advocate 
or approve the commission of acts of force or violence to deny other persons 
their rights under the Constitution of the United States; or a person who 
consistently believes in or supports the ideologies and policies of such a party 
or movement. 

(b) A person who is engaged in espionage or who is acting directly or 
indirectly under the instructions of any foreign government; or who de- 
liberately performs his duties, or otherwise acts to serve the interests of 
another government in preference to the interest of the United States. 

c) A person who has knowingly divulged classified information without 
authority and with the knowledge or belief or with reasonable grounds for 
the knowledge or belief that it will be transmitted to agencies of a foreign 
government, or who is so consistently irresponsible in the handling of classified 
information as to justify the conclusion of extreme lack of care or judgment. 

d) A person who has habitual or close association with persons known or 
elieved to be in category (a) or (6) to an extent which would justify the 
conclusion that he might, through such association, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily divulge classified information without authority. 

e) A person who is of such habits or weakness of character as to justify 
the conclusion that he might lack discretion or good judgment in the handling 
of classified material and information. 

393.3 Determining a security rish In determining whether or not an officer’s 
or employee’s removal is deemed necessary or advisable in the interest of national 
security, the following factors, among others, will be taken into account, together 
with such mitigating circumstances as may exist: 

a) Participation in one or more of the parties or movements referred to 
in section 393.2 (a), or in organizations which are fronts for, or are controlled 
by, any such party or movement, either by membership therein, taking part 
in its executive direction or control, contribution of funds thereto, attendance 
at meetings, employment thereby, registration to vote as a member of such 
a party, or signature of petition to elect a member of such a party to public 
office or to accomplish any other purpose supported by such a party; or by 
written evidences or oral expressions by speeches or otherwis2, or political, 
economic, or social views. While an organization appearing on the Attorney 
General’s list as a totalitarian, Fascist, Communist, or subversive organiza- 
tion is conclusively presumed to be within the purview of 393.2 (a), con- 
sideration will also be given to a person’s membership in, affiliation with, or 
sympathetic association with any other organization, party, or movement 
which has been cited as subversive, Communist, Fascist, ete., by a Govern- 
ment agency, commttee, or other authoritative source. 

(b) Service in the governments or Armed Forces of enemy countries, 01 
other voluntary activities in support of foreign governments. 

c) Violations of security regulations. 

(d) Voluntary association with persons known or believed to be in cate- 
gories (a) or (6) of section 393.2 

e) Habital drunkenness, moral turpitude, irresponsibility, ete. 


393.4 Considerations in weighing evidence. 

393.41 \ former course of conduct or holding of beliefs shall be presumed to 
continue in the absence of positive evidence indicating a change, both in course 
of action and conviction, by clear, overt, and unequivocal acts 

393.42 If a reasonable doubt exists as to whether the person falls into one of 
the categories listed in section 393.2, the Department shall be given the benefit 
of the doubt, and the person shall be deemed to fall into such category. 


394 Initial conside ration and action by the Loyalty Secu ily Board 

394.1 Cases invo ing loyalty ind sec irity. 

394.11 All cases in which a report of a loyalty investigation by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is received shall be referred for consideration to the 
Loyalty Security board which shall take action on every ease so referred. The 


board shall examine each report of loyalty investigation in the light of the loyalty 
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standard set. forth in section 392 and the security standard and principles set forth 
in section 393. After examination of the report of investigation the board may: 

(a) Request further investigation if such action appears to be necessary, 
any such request being made as specific as possible as to the additional 
information required; or 

(b) If deemed necessary or advisable to obtain information or clarification 
of certain matters from the officer or employee prior to reaching a conelusion 
as to whether the case should be closed favorably, whether charges should be 
made, or further investigation should be requested, give the officer or em- 
ployee an opportunity, if he so desires, to answer questions by written inter- 
rogatories issued by the board, but not otherwise; or 

(c) Conclude that a finding clearly favorable to the officer or employee is 
warranted; or 

(d) Conelude that further processing of the case through the issuance of 
charges and a notice of proposed removal action is necessary. 

394.12 If the Loyalty Security Board on the basis of the complete file (includ- 
ing the report of investigation together with the interrogatory if such was 1e- 
quested) reaches a clearly favorable conclusion, it shall so determine and notify 
the Deputy Under Secretary for administration. If the Loyalty Security Board 
determines that the case does not warrant a finding clearly favorable to the indi- 
vidual, the procedures set forth in sections 394.13 through 394.18 and section 395 
shall be followed. 

394.13 In all cases in which the Loyalty Security Board concludes that the 
evidence warrants further processing with a view to possible removal action, 
it shall serve the officer or employee with a notice in writing of the proposed 
removal action which shall state the nature of the charges against him in factual 
detail, setting forth specifically the facts and circumstances relating to the charges 
so far as security considerations will permit, in order to enable the employee to 
submit his answer, defense, or explanation. The notice shall state also that so 
far as the charges relate to security they may be amended within 30 days after 
receipt thereof. 

394.14 The notice of proposed removal action shall inform the officer or 
employee of his right to answer the charges in writing, under oath or affirmation, 
together with such statements, affidavits, or other documents as he may desire 
to submit within 30 calendar days from the date of receipt by the officer or 
employee of the notice; of his right to an administrative hearing on the charges 
before the Loyalty Security Board upon his request made within 15 calendar 
days from the date of rece ipt by the officer or employee of the notice of charges; 
of his right to appear before the Loyalty Security Board personally, to be repre- 
sented by counsel or representative of his own choosing, and to present evidence 
by witness or affidavit in his own behalf; of his rights of appeal to the Secretary 
of State or his designee in the event that a decision adverse to him is made by 
the Loyalty Security Board, and as to the provisions governing such appeal as 
set forth in section 396.1. 

394.15 The notice of proposed removal action given to the officer or employee 
shall state the employment status in which he will be carried pending the adjudi- 
cation of his case; the authority or authorities under which the notice is sent; 
and that the proposed removal action will not become effective in less than 30 
calendar days from the date of his receipt thereof. The authorities cited for pro- 
posed removal on grounds relating to loyalty shall be Executive Order 9835 and 
any applicable statutes, such as section 9A of the Hatch Act and/or section 14 
of the Veterans Preference Act of 1944; and for proposed removal on grounds 
relating to security shall be Public Law 733, 8lst Congress, and General Appro- 
priations Act, 1951, section 1213, Public Law 759, 81st Congress. 

394.16 After giving the officer or enployee the foregoing notice, the Loyalty 
Security Board shall proceed as follows: 

(a) If the officer or employee does not reply to the notice within the 
specified time by answering the charges in writing, the Loyalty Security 
Board shall consider the case on the complete file, make its determination, 
and notify the Deputy Under Secretary for administration. However, no 
inference or presumption should be assumed by the board because of the 
failure or refusal to reply to the notice of charges. Despite his failure or 
refusal to reply, the board shall furnish the officer or employee a notice of 
the time and place when the board proposes to consider his case, in order 
that he, together with his counsel or representative, may appear if he so 
desires. If the officer or employee does not reply to the charges but if he 
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or his counsel or representative requests a hearing before the Loyalty Security 
Board as provided in section 394.14, he shall be granted such. 

(b) If the officer or employee answers the charges in writing but does not 
request a hearing as provided in section 394.14, the Loyalty Security Board 
shall consider the case on the complete file (including such answer), make 
its determination, and notify the Deputy Under Secretary for administra- 
tion of its determination. Pefore making the determination, however, the 
board in its discretion may, if a hearing is deemed necessary, request the 
officer or employee to appear for a hearing, but the board cannot require 
him to appear, and no inference or presumption should be assumed by the 
board because of a failure or refusal of an individual to appear for a hearing. 

c) If the officer or enployee requests a hearing before the Loyalty Security 
Board as provided in section 394.14, a time and place for such hearing shall 
be set by the Loyalty Security Board, as convenient to the officer or employee 
as circumstances permit, and he shall be allowed a reasonable time to assemble 
his witnesses and prepare his defense, and the officer or employee shall be 
notifed thereof in writing. Only on written request from the officer or 
enployee shall a hearing be scheduled sooner than 15 calendar days after 
notice thereof to such officer or employee. 

394.17 The following statement shall be appended to each notice of charges 
and proposed removal action: 

“Any and all evidence which you desire to submit in connection with the matter 
under consideration should be submitted at the hearing before the Loyalty 
Security Board. No additional testimony may, as of right, be introduced into 
the record on any subsequent appeal, and on such appeals additional testimony 
will be received only in exceptional circumstances and in the discretion of the 
appellate authority. It is therefore essential that you should take care to present 
all of your e: idence, including your own testimony, at the hearing before the 
Loyalty Security Board if you wish the same to be thereafter considered in the 
event of an appeal.”’ 

394.18 No officer or employee shall be terminated until at least 30 calendar 
days subsequent to his receipt of the notice of charges, except as providedin section 
22.2 (a) (2) of Civil Ser-ice Commission regulations. 

394.2 Cases involving security only 

394.21 The Loyalty Security Board shall take action in the security cases of 
all officers and employees which are referred to it by the responsible authorities of 
the Department to determine whether such officer’s or employee’s removal is 
necessary or advisable in the interest of national security. 

394.22 The Loyalty Security Board shall consider such cases in the light of 
the security standard and principles set forth in section 393 and may, on the 
basis of the record presented, make a determination in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 394.11. The Loyalty Security Board shall then proceed as out- 
lined in sections 394.12 through 394.18 and section 395. 

394.23 The Loyalty Security Board may at any time recommend to the Deputy 
Under Secretary for administration the summary suspension of any officer or 
employee in the interest of national security and may similarly recommend the 
reinstatement of any officer or employee who has been summarily suspended. 

394.24 Any officer or employee who is summarily suspended in the interest 
of national security shall be notified thereof, and informed of the reasons for his 
suspension to the extent that the interests of national security permit. Such 
officer or employee shall within 30 days after such notification be given an oppor- 
tunity to submit statements or affidavits to the Loyalty Security Board to show 
why he should be restored to duty. Any officer or employee so suspended shall 
receive a written statement of the charges against him within 30 days after his 
suspension. 

394.25 The statement of security charges may be amended at any time within 
30 days after receipt thereof by the officer or employee. If the security charges 
are so amended the officer or employee may make written reply thereto within 
30 days after receipt of the amended charges. 


895 Hearing procedure and decisions of the Loyalty Security Board 


395.1 Statement of charges and right to hearing and appeal. As indicated in 
section 394, before any oflicer or employee of the Department of State is removed 
from employment for disloyalty or as a security risk, he shall be provided with a 
statement of the charges against him, and be granted the right to an adminis- 
trative hearing before the Loyalty Security Board and an appeal to the fecretary 
of State or his designee. If the finding of the Secretary of State on appeal is that 
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there are reasonable grounds to believe that he is disloyal, he may appeal to the 
Loyalty Review Board for a determination as to his loyalty. An officer or em- 
ployee may, however, be susrend:d at any time in the interest of national security 
pending a determination with respect to loyalty or security risk. 

395.2 Evidence. The Department and employee may introduce such evidence 
as the Loyalty Security Board may deem proper. 

395.3 Hearings. 

395.31 The hearings shall be before a panel of the Loyalty Security Board 
consisting of not less than three members of the Board, one of whom shall be 
designated by the Chairman of the Board as charman of the panel, and the action 
of the panel shall be that of the Board. 

395.32 The hearings shall be private and shall be attended only by the members 
of the panel of the Loyalty fecurity Board hearing the case and other appropriate 
departmental officials directly connected with the adjudication of the case, repre- 
sentatives of the Loyalty Review Board, the officer or employee, his counsel or 
representative, and the witness who is testifying. 

395.33 The chairman of the panel shall presice; the officer or employee shall 
be informed of his right to appear personally and participate in the hearing, to be 
represented by counsel or representative of his own choice, and either by himself 
or by his representative or counsel to present evidence in his own behalf, through 
witnesses or by affidavits. The hearing shall begin with the reading of the letter 
of charges and the interrogatory, if any. An introductory statement shall also 
be made to the effect that the transcript of the hearing will not include all material 
in the file of the case, in that it will not incluce reports of in\ estigation conducted 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which are confidential, nor will it contain 
information concerning the identity of confidential informants or information 
which would reveal the source of confidential evidence, but that the transcript 
will contain only the evidence in the letter of charges and the interrogatory, if any, 
and the evicence taken at the hearing. 

395.34 Testimony shall be given under oath or affirmation. Members of the 
panel may ask such questions of the officer or employee and his witnesses as they 
may desire. 

395.35 A verbatim record will be made of the proceedings by a person or 
persons designated by the Loyalty Security Board and no other transcript shall 
be made. Such transcript shall be made a permanent part of the record in the 
case. A copy of the transcript will be provided to the officer or employee upon 
request. 

395.36 Strict legal rules of evidence will not be applied at such hearing, but 
reasonable bounds shall be maintained as to competency, relevancy, and mate- 
riality. 

395.4 Consideration of decision. 

395.41 After the officer or employee has been given a hearing and after the 
record thereof has been reduced to writing, the panel will convene as promptly 
as possible in executive session to reach a decision. 

395.42 In reaching its decision, the panel shall be governed by the loyalty 
standard provided in section 392 and/or the security standard and principles 
provided in section 393, as appropriate, depending on the nature of the case 
as set forth in the notice of charges and the evidence submitted. After con- 
sideration of the complete file and following any desired discussion, the decision 
shall be by majority vote and the vote of each member shall be recorded. 

395.43 In arriving at its decision, the panel shall take into consideration the 
fact that the employee may have been handicapped in his defense by the non- 
disclosure to him of confidential information or by the lack of opportunity to 
cross-examine persons constituting such sources of information. 

395.5 Decision. 

395.51 The decision of the panel acting for the Loyalty Security Board shall be 
one of the following: 

(a) The Loyalty Security Board determines that, on all the evidence, 
reasonable grounds do not exist for belief that the officer or employee is 
disloyal to the United States Government under the loyalty standard referred 
to in section 392, or for belief that his removal is necessary or advisable in 
the interest of national security under the security standard and principles 
referred to in section 393, and determines that the case be closed; or 

(b) The Loyalty Security Board determines that, on all the evidence, 
reasonable grounds exist for belief that the officer or employee is disloyal to 
the United States Government under the loyalty standard referred to in 
section 392, and for belief that his removal from employment is necessary 
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or advisable in the interest of national security under the security standard 
and principles provided in section 393, and determines that he be separated 


from employment; or 

The Loyalty Security Board determines that, on all the evidence, 
reasonable grounds do not exist for belief that the officer or employee is dis- 
loyal to the United States Government under the loyalty standard referred to 

on 392, but reasonable vrounds exist for belief that the officer’s or 
employee’s removal froin employment is necessary or advisable in the interest 
of national security under the security standard and principles provided in 
section 393, and determines that he be separated from employment; or 

lr} Loyalty Security Board determines that, on all the evidence, 


reasonable grounds do not exist for belief that the officer’s or employee’s 
removal from employment is necessary or advisable in the interest of national 
security under the security standard and principles provided in section 393, 


} } 
and ae termines that t he ease be closed or 


The Lovaltv Secur Board determines that, on all the evidence, 
reasonable erounds exist for belief that the offi er’s or employee’s removal 
from employment is necessary or advisable in the interest of national security 


under the security standard and principles provided in section 393, and 
determines that he be separated from employment 

The decision of the Lovelty Security Board shell be le in writing 
and shell be signed by the me bers of the peu el of the Lov: ity Security Board 





deciding the case It shall state the ection te.ken and shell be mede a, permanent 
part of the re ‘ord In mel ng its determinetion in every unl vorable loyalty case 
the penel shell state in writing whether or not the case fells within the purview of 
section 9A of the Hetch Act and the applicable approprietion Act. There shall 
accompany the Board’s decision in all cases involving loyeltv (1) a memorandum 
show the reesons for arriving et the favoreble or unfavorsble determinetion, 
and (2) a statement thet the provisions of Loyelty Review Boerd memorendum 
No. 41, revised, to ell executive depertments and agencies, of April 17, 1950, with 


I 
respect to inviting witnesses to ettend the hearing and testifv. heve peen complied 


wit] Sur memorandum and stetement shell be made 2. pert of the confidential 
file, but shell not be a part of the writter decision and shell in no instance be 
furnished to the emplovee or |} counsel The complete file shell be classified 


as confidential and transmitted to the Deputy Under Secretary for Administra- 





395.53 TI Li veltv Securitv Bo rd mev recomme d the uspension of an 
officer o1 employe on lovalty grounds efter a determinetior infe.vore.ble as to 
loy subsequent to the serving of a notice of proposed removed and reply, if 
al d hearing, if held) except where the circumstances are such that the 
I on of the officer or emplo an active duty stetus may be detrimental 
to the interests of the Government ly ich except one! circumstances. the Board 
mev recommend eat any time thet the offic r or emplovee be temporerily as igned 
to duties which this conditic yuld not exist, or placed on annus] leave, pro- 
vided he h: ufficient lee.ve to his credit to cover the required period, placed on 
lee.ve without pay with his consent, or suspended on loysity ground 

395.6 Notification t Deputy Under Secreta for Administration Upon re- 


ceipt of the complete file, includ 


ing the decision of the Lovelty Security Board, 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration will notify the officer or employee 
in writing of the Loyalty Security Boord’s decisio If the decision is favorable 
with respect to loyelty, and notification is given prior to po:teudit by the Loyelty 
teview Beard, such notice shell stote that the loyelty determination is subject 
to poste.udit by the Loyalty Review Board. If the decision is unfe,vorable, notifi- 
cation shall be in accordance with the provisions of section 396.11 
3896 Appea 

396 l Proce lure on appeal 

396.11 If the decision of the Loyalty Security Board requires separation from 
employment for disloyalty and in the interest of national security, or only in the 
interest of national security, the officer or employee shall be so notified in writing 
by the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration and advised in writing of his 
right to appeal to the Secretary of State or his designee in writing within 10 
calendar days after receipt of such notification. If the decision of the Loyalty 
Security Board requires separation from employment only in the interest of 
national security, the notice shall state that it has been determined that on all the 
evide nee, Treas ynable grounds do not exist for belief that the ofhcer or empl yee 
is disloyal to the United States Government, but that the determination as to 
loyalty is subject to postaudit by the Loyalty Review Board 
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396.12 Upon the exercise by the officer or employee of such right of appeal, the 
Secretary or his designee will hear the officer or employee on his appeal at a date 
not earlier than 1 week after receipt by the Secretary of written notice of appeal. 
This hearing shall be private and shall be attended only by the Secretary and/or 
his designee, the officer or employee, and a single counsel or representative of his 
own choosing. The appeal shall be on the record, but the officer or employee 
shall be permitted to appear personally and, either by himself or his counsel or 
representative, to present a statement or brief in his own behalf. No witnesses 
will be heard by the Secretary or his designee. A verbatim record will be made of 
the proceedings, and a copy of the transcript will be provided to the officer or 
employee upon request. 

396.13 If during the course of an appeal, the Secretary of State is of the opinion 
that further evidence should be taken; amplification of the record should be made; 
or further investigation should be conducted, he may remand the case for recon- 
sideration by the Loyalty Security Board and for such taking of further evidence; 
amplification of the record; or requesting of further investigation, as he may 
direct. 

396.2 Favorable decision by the Secretary of State. 

396.21 Ifasaresult of an appeal, the Secretary of State decides that reasonable 
grounds do not exist for belief that the officer or e mploye e is disloyal to the United 
States Government under the loyalty standard referred to in section 392, or for 
belief that his removal is necessary or advisable in the interest of national security 
under the security standard and principles referred to in section 393, he may 
direct that the case be closed. 

396.22 If the Secretary of State decides that reasonable grounds do not exist 
for belief that the officer’s or employee's removal is necessary or advisable in the 
interest of national security under the security standard and principles referred 
to in section 393, he may direct that the case be closed. 

396.23 If the decision of the Secretary of State is favorable to the officer or 
employee, he shall be so notified in writing. Such officer or employee shall be 
restored to duty, if suspended, and the record shall show such decision. In cases 
involving lovalty the notice shall state that the determination as to loyalty is 
subject to post: audit by the Loyalty Review Board. 

396.3. Unfavorable decision by the Secretary of State. 

396.31 If asa result of an appeal, the Secretary of State decides that reasonable 
grounds exist for belief that the officer or employee is disloyal to the United States 
Government and for belief that his removal is necessary or advisable in the 
interest of national security; or that reasonable grounds exist for belief that the 
officer’s or employee's removal is necessary or advisable in the interest of national 
security, and that he should therefore be separated from employment, the officer 
or employee shall be so notified in writing setting forth the authority or authorities 
under which he is to be terminated. Such notice shall state that the decision of 
the Secretary of State as to the issue of security is final. 

296.32 If the decision is that reasonable grounds exist for belief that the 
officer or emvlovee is disloyal to the United States Government and for belief 
that his removal is necessary or advisable in the interest of national security, 
such notice shall state that, so far as the loyalty determination is concerned, the 
officer or employee has a right to appeal in writing to the Loyalty Review Board 
within 20 calendar days after the receipt of the notice in the case of persons 
living within the continental United States and within 30 calendar days in cases 
of persons living outside the continental limits of the United States. 

396.33 In the event that the officer or employee submits an appeal to the 
Loyalty Review Board, he shall forthwith give notice thereof to the Secretary of 
State. 

396.4 Action on findings of the Loyalty Review Board. 

296.41 If, on appeal to the Loyalty Review Board, that Board finds that reason- 
able grounds exist for belief that the officer or employee is disloyal, the Department 
will take prompt administrative action to remove him from employment 

396.42 If, on appeal to the Loyalty Review Board, that Board finds that 
reasonable grounds do not exist for belief that the officer or employee is disloyal, 
the Secretary of State may, taking into account the interest of national security: 

(a) Restore the officer or employee to duty, if suspended, and close the 
case; or 

(b) Terminate the employment of the officer or employee under the author- 
ity referred to in section 391.3 

396.43 Prior to taking final action under section 396.42, the Secretary of State 
may refer the case to the Loyalty Security Board and obtain a recommendation 
whether the officer or employee should be separated from employment in the 
interest of national security. 
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Exurpit No, 17 
EXxecuTIvVE OrpER No. 10450 
SECURITY REQUIREMENTS FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


Whereas the interests of tte national securlty require that all persons privileged 
to be employed in the departments and agencies of the Government shall be re- 
liable, trustworthy, of good conduct and character, and of complete and unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the United States; and 

Whereas the American tradition that all persons should receive fair, impartial, 
and equitable treatment at the hands of the Government requires that ali persons 
seeking the privilege of employment or privileged to be employed in the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government be adjudged by mutually consistent and 
no less than minimum standards and procedures among the departments and 
agencies governing the employment and retention in employment of persons in 
the Federal service: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and 
statutes of the United States, including section 1753 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (5 U. 8. C. 631); the Civil Service Act of 1883 (22 Stat. 403; 
5 U.S. C. 632, et seg.,); section 9A of the Act of August 2, 1939, 53 Stat. 114s 
(5 U. S. C. 118j); and the Act of August 26, 1950, 64 Stat. 476 (5 U.S. C. 22-1, 
et seqg.), and as President of the United States, and deeming such action necessary 
in the best interests of the national security, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Sec. 1. In addition to the departments and agencies specified in the said act of 
August 26, 1950, and Executive Order No. 10237 of April 26, 1951, the provisions 
of that act shall apply to all other departments and agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 2. The head of each department and agency of the Government shall be 
responsible for establishing and maintaining -within: bis department or: agency 
an effective program to insure that the employment and retention in employment 
of any civilian officer or employee within the department or agency is clearly 
consistent with the interests of the national security. 

Sec. 3. (a) The appointment of each civilian officer or employee in any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government shall be made subject to investigation. The 
scope of the investigation shall be determined in the first instance according to 
the degree of adverse effect the occupant of the position sought to be filled could 
bring about, by virtue of the nature of the position, on the national security, but 
in no event shall the investigation include less than a national agency check 
(including a check of the fingerprint files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation), 
and written inquiries to appropriate local law-enforcement agencies, former 
employers and supervisors, references, and schools attended by the person under 
investigation: Provided, That upon request of the head of the department or 
agency concerned, the Civil Service Commission may, in its discretion, authorize 
such less investigation as may meet the requirements of the national security 
with respect to per diem, intermittent, temporary, or seasonal employees,. or 
aliens employed outside the United States. Should there develop at any stage 
of investigation information indicating that the employment of any such person 
may not be clearly consistent with the interests of the national security, there shall 
be conducted with respect to such person a full field investigation, or such less 
investigation as shall be sufficient to enable the head of the department or agency 
concerned to determine whether retention of such person is clearly consistent 
with the interests of the national security. 

(b) The head of any department or agency shall designate, or cause to be 
designated, any position within his department or agency the occupant of which 
could bring about, by virtue of the nature of the position, a material adverse 
effect on the national security as a sensitive position. Any position so designated 
shall be filled or occupied only by a person with respect to whom a full field inves- 
tigation has been conducted: Provided, That a person occupying a sensitive 
position at the time it is designated as such may continue to occupy such posi- 
tion pending the completion of a full field investigation, subject to the other pro- 
risions of this order: And provided further, That in case of emergency a sensitive 
position may be filled for a limited period by a person with respect to whom a 
full field preappointment investigation has not been completed if the head of the 
department or agency concerned finds that such action is necessary in the national 
interest, which finding shall be made a part of the records of such department 
or avency. 

Sec. 4. The head of each department and agency shall review, or cause to be 
reviewed, the cases of all civilian officers and employees with respect to whom 
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there has been conducted a full field investigation under Executive Order No. 9835 
of March 21, 1947, and, after such further investigation as may be ri 
shall readjudicate, or cause to be readjudicated, in accordance with the said Act 
of August 26, 1950, such of those cases as have not been adjudicated under a 
security standard commensurate with that established under this order. 

Sec. 5. Whenever there is developed or received by any department or agency 
information indicating that the retention in employment of any officer or employee 
of the Government may not be clearly consistent with the interests of the national 
security, such information shall be forwarded to the head of the employing depart- 
ment or agency or his representative, who, after such investigation as may be 
appropriate, shall review, or cause to be reviewed, and, where necessary, readju- 
dicate, or cause to be readjudicated, in accordance with the said Act of August 26, 
1950, the case of such officer or employee. 

Sec. 6. Should there develop at any stage of investigation information indi- 
cating that the employment of any officer or employee of the Government may 
not be clearly consistent with the interests of the national security, the head of the 
department or agency concerned or his representative shall immediately suspend 
the employment of the person involved if he deems such suspension necessary 
in the interests of the national security and, following such investigation and 
review as he deems necessary, the head of the department or agency concerned 
shall terminate the employment of such suspended officer or employee whenever 
he shall determine such termination necessary or advisable in the interests of the 
national security, in accordance with the said Act of August 26, 1950. 

Sec. 7. Any person whose employment is suspended or terminated under the 
authority granted to heads of Departments and agencies by or in accordance with 
the said Act of August 26, 1950, or pursuant to the said Executive Order No. 
9835 or any other security or loyalty program relating to officers or employees 
of the Government, shall not be reinstated or restored to duty or reemployed in 
the same department or agency, and shall not be reemployed in any other depart- 
ment or agency, unless the head of the department or agency concerned finds that 
such reinstatement, restoration, or reemployment is clearly consistent with the 
interests of the national security, which finding shall be made a part of the records 
of such department or agency: Provided, That no person whose employment has 
been terminated under such authority thereafter may be employed by any other 
department or agency except after a determination by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that such person is eligible for such employment. 

Sec. 8. (a) The investigations conducted pursuant to this order shall be de- 
signed to develop information as to whether the employment or retention in 
employment in the Federal service of the person being investigated is clearly 
consistent with the interests of the national security. Such information shall 
relate, but shall not be limited, to the following: 

(1) Depending on the relation of the Government employment to the national 
security: 

(i) Any behavior, activities, or associations which tend to show that the 
individual is not reliable or trustworthy. 

(ii) Any deliberate misrepresentations, falsifications, or omission of mate- 
rial facts. 

(iii) Any criminal, infamous, dishonest, immoral, or notoriously disgrace- 
ful conduct, habitual use of intoxicants to excess, drug addiction, or sexual 
perversion. 

(iv) An adjudication of insanity, or treatment for serious mental or neuro- 
logical disorder without satisfactory evidence of cure. 

(v) Any facts which furnish reason to believe that the individual may be 
subjected to coercion, influence, or pressure which may cause him to act 
contrary to the best interests of the national security. 

(2) Commission of any act of sabotage, espionage, treason, or sedition, or 
attempts thereat or preparation therefor, or conspiring with, or aiding or abetting, 
another to commit or attempt to commit any act of sabotage, espionage, treason, 
or sedition. 

(3) Establishing or continuing a sympathetic association with a saboteur, spy, 
traitor, seditionist, anarchist, or revolutionist, or with an espionage or other 
secret agent or representative of a foreign nation, or any representative of a for- 
eign nation whose interests may be inimical to the interests of the United States, 
or with any person who advocates the use of force or violence to overthrow the 
Government of the United States or the alteration of the form of government of 
the United States by unconstitutional means. 
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1) Advocacy of use of force or violence to overthrow the Government of the 
United States, or of the alteration of the form of government of the United States 
by unconstitutional means 
5) Membership in, or affiliation or sympathetic association with, any foreign 
or domestic organization, association, movement, group, or combination of 
persons which is totalitarian, Fascist, Communist, or subversive, or which has 
adopted, or shows, a policy of advocating or approving the commission of acts of 
force or violence to deny other persons their rights under the Constitution of the 
United States, or which seeks to alter the form of government of the United 
States by unconstitutional means. 

6) Intentional, unauthorized disclosure to any person of seeurity information, 
or of other information disclosure of which is prohibited by law, or willful violation 
or disregard of security regulations 

7) Performing or attempting to perform his duties, or otherwise acting, so as 
to serve the interests of another government in preference to the interests of the 
United States 

b) The investigation of persons entering or employed in the competitive service 
shall primarily be the responsibility of the Civil Service Commission, except in 
eases in which the head of a depart ment or agency assumes that responsibility 
pursuant to law or by agreement with the Commission, The Commission shall 
furnish a full investigative report to the department or agency concerned. 

; investigation of persons (including consultants, however employed), 
entering employment of, or employed by, the Government other than in the 
competitive service shall primarily be the responsibility of the empluying depart- 
ment or agency. Departments and agencies without investigative facilities may 
use the investigative facilities of the Civil Service Commission, and other depart- 
ments and agencies may use such facilities under agreement with the Commission. 

d) There shall be referred promptly to the Federal Bureau of Inyestigation 
all investigations being conducted by any other agencies which develop informa- 
tion indicating that an individual may have been subjected to eccercion, influence, 
or pressure to act contrary to the interests of the national security, or information 
relating to any of the matters described in subdivisions (2) through (7) of sub- 
se ‘tion (a) of thissection. In cases so re‘erred to it, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation shall make a full field investigation. 

Src 9. (a) There shall be established and maintained in the Civil Service 
Commission a security-investigations index covering all persons as to whom 
security investigations have been conducted by any department or agency of 








the Government under this order. The central index established and maintained 
by the Commission under Executive Order No. 9835 of March 21, 1947, shall be 
made a part of the security-investigations index. The security-investigations 


index shall contain the name of each person investigated, adequate identifying 
information concerning each such person, and a reference to each department 
and agency which has conducted an investigation concerning the person involved 
s suspended or terminated the employment of such person under the author- 
ity granted to heads of departments and agencies by or in accordance with the 
said act of August 26, 1950. 

b) The heads of all departments and agencies shall furnish promptly to the 
Civil Service Commission information appropriate for the establishment and 
maintenance of the security-investigations index. 

c) The reports and other investigative material and information developed 
by investigations conducted pursuant to any statute, order, or program described 
in section 7 of this order shall remain the property of the investigative agencies 
conducting the investigations, but may, subject to considerations of the national 
security, be retained by the department or agency concerned. Such reports 
and other investigative material and information shall be maintained in confidence, 
and no access shall be given thereto except, with the consent of the investigative 
agency concerned, to other departments and agencies conducting security pro- 
grams under the authority granted by or in accordance with the said act of August 
26, 1950, as may be required for the efficient conduct of Government business. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this order shall be construed as eliminating or modifying 
in any way the requirement for any investigation or any determination as to 
security which may be required by law. 

Sec. 11. On and after the effective date of this order the Loyalty Review Board 
established by Executive Order No. 9835 of March 21, 1947, shall not accept 
agency findings for review, upon appeal or otherwise. Appeals pending before 
the Lovalty Review Board on such date shall be heard to final determination in 
accordance with the provisions of the said Executive Order No. 9835, as amended. 
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Agency determinations favorable to the officer or employee concerned pending 
before the Loyalty Review Board on such date shall be acted upon by such Board, 
and whenever the Board is not in agreement with such favorable determination 
the case shall be remanded to the department or agency concerned for determina- 
tion in accordance with the standards and procedures established pursuant to 
this order. Cases pending before the regional loyalty boards of the Civi! Service 
Commission on which hearings have not been initiated on such date shall be re- 
ferred to the department or agency concerned. Cases being heard by regional 
loyaity boards on such date shall be heard to conclusion, and the determination 
of the board shall be.forwarded to the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned: Provided, that if no specific department or agency is involved, the case 
shall be dismissed without prejudice to the applicant. Investigations pending in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation or the Civil Service Commission on such 
date shall be completed, and the reports thereon shall be made to the appropriate 
department or agency. 

Sec. 12. Executive Order No. 9835 of March 21, 1947, as amended, is hereby 
revoked. For the purposes described in section 11 hereof the Loyalty Review 
Board and the regional loyalty boards of the Civil Service Commission shall 
continue to exist and function for a period of one hundred and twenty days 
from the effective date of this order, and the Department of Justice shall continue 
to furnish the information described in paragraph 3 of Part III of the said Execu- 
tive Order No. 9835, but directly to the head of each department and agency. 

Sec. 13. The Attorney General is requested to render to the heads of depart- 
ments and agencies such advice as may be requisite to enable them to establish 
and maintain an appropriate employee-security program. 

Sec. 14. (a) The Civil Service Commission, with the continuing advice and 
collaboration of representatives of such departments and agencies as the National 
Security Council may designate, shall make a continuing study of the manner in 
which this order is being implemented by the departments and agencies of the 
Government for the purpose of determining: 


(1) Deficiencies in the department and agency security programs estab- 
lished under this order which are inconsistent with the interests of, or directly 
or indirectly weaken, the national security. 

(2) Tendencies in such programs to deny to individual employees fair, 
impartial, and equitable treatment at the hands of the Government, or rights 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States or this order. 


Information affecting any department or agency developed or received during 
the course of such continuing study shall be furnished immediately to the head of 
the department or agency concerned. The Civil Service Commission shall 
report to the National Security Council, at least semiannually, on the results of 
such study, and shall recommend means to correct any such deficiencies or 
tendencies. 

(b) All departments and agencies of the Government are directed to cooperate 
with the Civil Service Commission to facilitate the accomplishment of the responsi- 
bilities assigned to it by subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 15. This order shall become effective thirty days after the date hereof 

The Wuire Houss, Apri! 27, 1958. 





Exursit No. 20A 
{Department of State, Division of Departmental Personnel, Employee Bulletin, Special Edition, May 1951] 
Your New PERFORMANCE Ratina PLan—A Strupy—How It Arrects Yo 


Most of you know that a few months ago Congress passed the Performance 
Rating Act of 1950 which made a number of significant changes in the system of 
rating the performance of Federal employees. You have been wondering if, how, 
and when this act would affect you. This is what this special edition of the 
Employee Bulletin is intended to tell you. If, after reading this issue of the 
Bulletin, you desire any additional information concerning the act and the Depart- 
ment’s performance rating plan, your personnel relations counselor in the Division 
of Departmental Personnel will be glad to answer your questions. Copies of the 
complete plan as officially-approyed by the Civil Service Commission on December 
29, 1950, are on file in DP if you wish to obtain or refer to one; however, all the 
essentials are contained in this Bulletin for your information. It is suggested 
you keep your copy for future reference 
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A. THE PERFORMANCE RATING ACT OF 1950 


The principal provisions of the Performance Rating Act of 1950 required: 

1. The abolition of the uniform efficiency rating system administered under the 
direction of the Civil Service Commission. 

2. The establishment of a plan by each agency for rating its emplovees. 

3. The coverage of all enployees (except Foreign Service) instead of just those 
subject to the Classification Act 

4. The rating of enplovees in accordance with standards of performance under- 
stood by then and directly related to the duties assigned to them. 
5. The rating of all enplovees under a systen involving 3 rating levels—out- 
standing, satisfactory, and unsatisfactory—instead of 5 (excellent, very good, good, 
fair, and unsatisfactory) 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT'S PLAN 


You will probably recall the questionnaire which was sent to most departmental 
employeesin December. This questionnaire was designed to give the Department 
the benefit of your thinking on performance ratings. A majority of you filled out 
and returned the questionnaire and a detailed analysis was made to determine 
which views should be incorporated in the new performance rating plan. This 
analvsis is available for your inspection in room 254, SA—12, should you be inter- 
ested init. The following are the four most typical views presented. 

1. A majority thought too many employees in the past had received the rating 
“excellent.”’ 

2. A majority felt that the three rating categories of outstanding, satisfactory, 
and unsatisfactory were sufficient. 

3. Almost all those answering desired a copy of the executed rating form rather 
than a final adjective rating only. 

4. A large majority desired that those receiving an “‘outstanding’’ rating be 
considered for awards by the Honor Awards Board, and that performance ratings 
be used in deciding promotions. 

In addition many of you noted that any performance rating program required 
adequate training of supervisors to insure greater objectivity in ratings. Others 
suggested, as the law requires, that there be a very careful review of ‘“‘outstanding’’ 
ratings before final approval. Many emphasized the importance of having the 
supervisor clearly explain the work requirements for each job. 

To secure further counsel on deve lopment of the new performance rating plan, 
meetings were held with groups repres nt ing employees and supervisors as well as 
with members of the former Efficiency oe Committee, the Board of Review, 
representatives of other agencies, and the ( ‘ivil Service Commission. 

On the basis of all of the foregoing and in accordance with the requirements 
of the Performance Rating Act, the Department prepared its plan, submitted it to 
the Civil Service Commission and received advice of the Commission’s approval 
on December 29, 1950. This date thereby became the effective date of the 
Department’s new performance rating plan, 


C. INSTALLATION OF THE PLAN 


During the past 3 months, the Department has been developing its program 
for installing the plan. This bulletin is one of the first steps in that program. 
lhe bulletin will be followed in the near future by a series of meetings to train 
all employees. Copies of the plan and training materials will be issued to rating 
officers, along with the general distribution of appropriate forms and instructions. 
Then your supervisor will be requested to discuss your job and its requirements 
with you. After an appropriate interval of time, he will prepare his official 
rating of your performance at which time he will, of course, again talk with you. 
Thereafter, you will be rated as indicated in section I. 


D. OBJECTIVES OF THE DEPARTMENT'S PLAN 


The Department’s performance rating plan has three main objectives. First 
of all, it is designed to aid the employee in learning his job tasks and responsibilities, 
what constitutes satsifactory performance, and how well he is pe rforming. 
Secondly, the plan is intended to aid both the employee and his supervisor in 
developing nuaiy satisfactory working relationships in the interests of im- 
proved teamwork and cooperation throughout the Department. Thirdly, the 
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plan is intended to facilitate the administering of a fair and equitable personnel 
program in which each employee can develop to the limit of his growth potential. 

To achieve these objectives emphasis is placed on informal discussions between 
you and your supervisor so that you will: 


1. Know what your job is 


Job descriptions will be the bases for the discussion concerning your job and 
what is expected of you. Wherever necessary, the job description will be revised 
to conform with the facts, and whenever there is a material change in your duties. 
2. Understand what is expected of you 

You will be given as full an understanding of the standards against which your 
performance is being measured as is practicable. You will be informed of your 
strengths and weaknesses and what you can do to improve and progress. Adjec- 


tive ratings will be used as little as possible in favor of more realistic and practical 
narrative appraisals. 


8. Receive constructive criticism and discover your training needs 


Supervisors will appraise your performance with an eye to improvement of your 
effectiveness and to your development and progress. They will strive to give 
you constructive guidance to improve your performance by indicating those areas 
where you need training. 

4. Receive recognition for superior performance 

Performance Rating Act has created the rating ‘“‘Outstanding’’ to provide special 
recognition when work is of a definitely superior quality. In addition the Depart- 
ment recognizes superior performance through its honor awards program and 
promotions from within, and employee-development programs. 


E. RATING LEVELS 

The plan provides for three rating levels: ‘‘Outstanding,”’ ‘‘satisfactory,’’ and 
“unsatisfactory.’’ Your supervisor's personal comments with respect to your 
performance constitutes the rating. Your supervisor is completely free to use 
any words he desires in describing the performance of each work requirement 
including any of the former adjectives used. Whatever words are used, they 
constitute, under the performance rating law, a rating of Satisfactory, unless a 
rating of Unsatisfactory or Outstanding is indicated. ‘This procedure not only 
allows, but encourages your supervisor to appraise in his own language your actual 
performance. 


1, Outstanding ratings 


If your performance, in the opinion of your supervisor, is outstanding with 
respect to all aspects of the work requirements of your position, and is deserving 
of special commendation, your supervisor and reviewing official may recommend 
an Outstanding rating. ‘This recommendation requires the approval of the 
Performance Rating Committee and must be submitted with a documented state- 
ment of justification through the administrative officer to the Performance Rating 
Committee for review. ‘The requirements for an Outstanding performance rating 
are much above what was required for an excellent efficiency rating under the 
former system. Though the committee will approve very few Outstanding ratings, 
it will approve such a rating if it finds the documented statement adequate and 
factual, the justification sufficient, and the high standard for an Outstanding 
rating is met as required by law. ‘The committee then indicates its action and 
communicates it to the reviewing officer, rating supervisor, and employee. Copies 
of the performance rating form are distributed in the same manner as in the case 
of Satisfactory or Unsatisfactory except that an additional copy will be sent to 
the Honor Awards Board and the Efticiency Awards Committee for their con- 
sideration. ‘The documented statement will accompany each copy of the perform- 
ance rating form. In addition, if an Outstanding rating is approved for you, 
your copy of the rating will be forwarded to you with a memorandum of con- 
gratulations from the Secretary of State. 


2. Satisfactory ratings 


This broad level includes performance ranging from excellent to just above 
unsatisfactory. If the performance of your duties meets the work requirements 
of your job, short of outstanding, your rating under the terms of the Performance 
Rating Act will be satisfactory. Obviously, there will be many degrees of pro- 
ficiency within this satisfactory area which will meet work requirements. These 
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varying degrees, all of which are ratable under the act as satisfactory, will be given 
individual expression in the supervisor’s narrative statement so that the records 
of the proficient, average, and just passable employees are clearly distinguishable. 

For example, your performance might be described as excellent with respect 
to all the work requirements of your job while another employee’s performance 
might be described as only fair or passable with respect to some work requirements 
and good in others. Though both, under the terms of the Performance Rating 
Act, carry a rating of satisfactory, reference to the record clearly differentiates 
between them. 


8. Unsatisfacto 4 ratings 


Should your performance become so deficient in important work requirements 
as to become ineffective, you will receive a rating of unsatisfactory. 

However, you will not be given an unsatisfactory rating without a 90-day 
prior written warning, indicating your strengths and weaknesses, pointing out 
wherein you have failed to perform all the work requirements of the job, and 
how you must improve to meet requirements. You will then be given a reason- 
able opportunity to demonstrate satisfactory performance. 

When a rating of unsatisfactory is given it also must be supported by a written 
statement, to the executive secretary, Performance Rating Committee, Division 
of Departmental Personnel, indicating wherein the performance is unsatisfactory, 
the facts of the prior warning, and the efforts made after the warning to help 
you bring your performance up to a satisfactory level. 

If you receive a rating of unsatisfactory you will not be continued in your 
position. You may be separated from the Department or, if conditions warrant, 
reassigned to another position at the same or lower level. 


I TYPES OF RATINGS AND WHEN GIVEN 


1. Conversion ratings 


If you were on duty with the Department on December 29, 1950, with an 
adjective rating of fair or better you automatically receive a conversion rating 
of satisfactory. This conversion rating is your official rating until a performance 
rating has been given under this plan. Unless a rating is required for a personnel 
action, no written record of this conversion rating is made. 

If your latest official rating under a previous system was fair, you will not be 
entitled to a within-grade or longevity-step increase until you receive an official 
performance rating of satisfactory or better under this plan. 


OF li ratings 


Official ratings are those which are made a part of your official personne! record, 
and are used as a basis for personnel actions. There are two types of official 
ratings as follows: 

(a) Entrance ratings.—The first rating you receive in any new position. It is 
given on the presumption that when vou first enter a position, you are qualified 
to perform the duties in a satisfactory manner, after a reasonable period of orienta- 
tion and training. The entrance rating in all instances is satisfactory. 

It is given when you are first assigned to the Department either by new appoint- 
ment, appointment by transfer, upon reinstatement, reemployment, reappoint- 
ment, or restoration to duty after a break in service. 

b) Reqular ratings \ regular performance rating is made after your super- 
visor has had sufficient opportunity to appraise and evaluate your performance, 
provided you have served at least 3 months during the rating period. There are 
two kinds of regular performance ratings: 

(1) A performance rating which is made 6 months after a new appointment or 
6 months after you are assigned to a position having different work requirements 
from your former position 

2) An annua! performance rating which is made on the anniversary date of the 
6-month rating, provided you work in the same position without material change 
in duties 

If an appointment is converted to competitive or probational status without 
change in official position, no new rating will be made, nor will such conversion 
affect the anniversary date of the rating 

When it appears necessary to provide for a required warning period, the due 
date of the performance rating will be extended upon written request to the 
Performance Rating Committee 
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3. Unofficial ratings 


Administrative unofficial ratings supplement official periodic performance rat- 
ings in circumstances where supervision changes after you have served for at 
least 90 davs in the same position. The primary purpose for such ratings is for 
use in making an official rating when it is due. Administrative unofficial ratings 
cannot be used as a basis for effecting personnel actions. 


G. RESPONSIBILITY FOR RATING EMPLOYEES 


1. The rating official 


You will be rated by the supervisor who has immediate responsibility for your 
work—i. e., the person who oversees, reviews, or checks vour work, or who is most 
closely acquainted with your daily performance during the rating period. In 
instances where you regularly work under more than one supervisor, your im- 
mediate superior in the official line of authority in the organizational structure as 
of the rating date will serve as the official rating officer, and such other perscns 
having immediate authority over your work will collaborate with the rating 
officia! in determining the appropriate rating to be given. 

The rating officer will make certain that you have a clear understanding of the 
duties assigned to you and the work requirements associated with these duties 
necessary to achieve satisfactory performance. He will periodically evaluate 
your performance against these work requirements, inform you of this evaluation, 
and discuss with you ways in which you can improve your performance so as to 
increase your value as an employee and improve your opportunities for advance- 
ment. 


2. The reviewing official 


The rating given you by your immediate supervisor will be reviewed by that 
official above your immediate superior, in the official line of authority, having the 
best knowledge of the duties and work requireme nts of your job, and of your daily 
performance. In most instances the reviewing official will be a unit, branch, 
section, or division chief. If there is no higher official who has personal knowle dge 
of your work performance, the rating official will sign as both rating and reviewing 
officer. The reviewing official will assure that rating officers are conducting a 
sound and consistent program of emplovee performance evaluation and improve- 
ment and will review completed ratings to insure their objectivity and soundness 


< 


8. Administrative officials 

The administrative officer for your area, on advice from the Division of Depart- 
mental Personnel, will submit to the appropriate supervisors form DS—886 (with 
section 1, ge neral personnel information, completed) for all employees whose 
ratings are due. He will review on a spot-check basis work requirements de- 
veloped by rating officials to insure an equitable relationship to the duties in- 
volved, and a reasonable uniformity in standards applied for like work in the area, 
He will review all rating forms to insure completeness and conformity with pro- 
visions of the Department’s performance rating plan. In addition, he will main- 
tain a current file of descriptions for all jobs in the area, provide information and 
guidance to employees and supervisors in regard to the plan, and distribute copies 
of ratings in accordance with instructions. 


H. THE RATING PROCESS HOW YOU WILL BE RATED 


1. Basis for performance ratings 


Under the Department’s performance rating plan, you will be rated against 
the actual work requirements of the specific duties assigned to you. In order to 
provide a basis for rating, a mutual understanding of the duties to be performed 
and of the work requirements associated with those duties will be arrived at 
through discussions between you and your supervisor. The work requirements 
applied in rating you will be those in effect at the time the work was done, that is, 
during the rating period; and you will not be rated on work requirements that have 
not been made known to you or that you have not been given a fair opportunity 
to meet. 


2, Attaining a mutual understanding of duties 


‘ince performance is to be measured against the work requirements of the 
specific duties assigned to you, it is essential that there be a clear understanding 
between you and your supervisor as to what those duties are. To insure such an 
understanding, the plan provides that your supervisor discuss the duties of the 
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job in detail with you at the beginning of the rating period. During these dis- 
cussions, and as a principal basis for consideration, your supervisor will review the 
official job description with you, and assure that it is accurate, or determine what 
revisions will be necessary to make it so. He will also indicate to you the relative 
order of importance of the various duties. 

After this review is completed, your supervisor will indicate the fact by checking 
1 of the 3 items under section 2, form DS—886, performance rating. If the 
description varies only in minor details, a notation of these variations will be 
made on the copies of the position description in the files of the administrative 
office and in the hands of the employee. If the description is inaccurate with 
regard to significant factors of the job, a new description will be prepared and 
forwarded to DP for review and allocation. 

As a result of changes in program requirements, work flow, working conditions, 
and supervision, changes may often occur in the duties assigned to you. Because 
of this, it is essential that your supervisor discuss your job with vou at sufficiently 
frequent intervals during the rating period to insure that the effect of such 
changes in your duties is clearly understood so that a firm basis for rating your 
performance can be established. 


o 


38. Attaining a mutual understanding of work requirements 


Once a mutual understanding is reached on the content of your job—i. e., what 
your duties are—your supervisor will attempt to arrive at a clear understanding 
with you as to the amount, quantity, and manner in which the work must be 
performed, It is during these discussions that your supervisor will point out to 
you the work requirements against which you will be rated. 

Work requirements are statements concerning how well you must perform the 
various duties assigned to you. They tell you how accurately or effectively you 
must operate, how muen you must produce in what period of time, or in what 
manner the work must. be done for your performance to be satisfactory. 

During these discussions, your supervisor will point out to you the degree of 
effectiveness expected of you with regard to eacn significant duty assigned to you. 
To the extent practical, these requirements will be stated in concrete terms. 
They will indicate the requirements necessary for satisfactory performance, and 
not those required for a rating of outstanding. Work requirements must be such 
as to assure efficiency in the operation of the activity in which you work, but 
must be reasonable and possible of attainment by you under existing work 
conditions. In many instances it will not be possible to est ablis! i. definite numerical 
quantity standards unless a thorough study has been made to determine a fair 
standard, and a practical method has been developed for counting the completed 
work units. However, the best attainable standard under the circumstances 
should be the goal of the discussions. 

When changes in duties occur during the rating period, your supervisor will 
point out, in discussing these changes with you, any revisions in the work 
requirements of the job which must be made as a result of such changes. 

A summary of these work requirements will be entered under section 3 
form DS—886, performance rating. 


of 


’ 


4, Rating your performance 


At appropriate intervals, as indicated under item C: Types of Ratings and 
When Given, your supervisor will rate your performance against the work require 
ments of your job. These ratings consist of telling vou bow you are doing and 
recording that information under section 4 on the Performance Rating Form 
DS-886. Having discussed previously with vou the duties of your jeb and the 
work requirements associated with those duties, your supervisor will tell you 
objectively how well vou have measured up to those requirements. 

Ratings will be made in discussions between you and vour supervisor. These 
discussions will be conducted in private and will concentrate on the work require- 
ments of your particular job, vour performance, and the ways in which you may 
increase vour efficiency, effectiveness, and opportunities for advancement in the 
Federal Service. Section 5 of the Performance Rating Form DS—886 is to be 
used by the supervisor in recording such recommendations. 


1. NOTICE OF RATINGS 


During the discussion between you and your supervisor, you will have been 
informed whether or not vour performance has been satisfactory. 

The administrative officer will transmit to vou official notice of your rating 
through your supervisor, after your supervisor and reviewing official have signed 
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the rating form. Your supervisor will have you sign and date the receipt at the 
bottom before separating and giving you your copy. The remaining copies will 
then be returned to the administrative officer for distribution as follows: 

(a) One copy for the Administrative Office files. 

(b) One copy to the Classification Branch, DP. 

(c) The original to the Personnel Relations Branch, DP, for inclusion in the 
official personnel folder. 


J. USE OF PERFORMANCE RATINGS AND HOW THEY WILL BE APPLIED 


Performance ratings will be used in considering all of the following personnel 
actions: 


1. Retention preference 


If vou receive the rating, ‘““Outstanding,’’ you will be credited with five retention 
points, and if you receive a “‘Satisfactory’’ rating, you will receive one retention 
point in computation for reduction-in-force registers. 


2. Pay increases 


Performance ratings of ‘‘Satisfactorv’”’ or Outstanding’”’ will be used as a basis 

determining periodic, longevity, and superior accomplishment step increases. 
3. Separation, demotion, and reassignment 

The Performance Rating Act cites one penalty requirement if you receive an 
“Unsatisfactory” rating. This requirement is removal from the position in which 
unsatisfactory service was rendered. Therefore, if you receive a rating of 
“Unsatisfactory,’’ you will be subject to separation, demotion, or reassignment 
to a position where satisfactory performance can be expected. 


4. Promotions 


The Supervisor’s Narrative Appraisal of Overall Work Performance (sec. 4 of 
form DS-886) will constitute a principal basis for selection of employees for 
promotion. 


Disciplinary action 

An “Unsatisfactory” rating may be used in disciplinary actions when the act in 
question relates to the work requirements of the job. 

The rating ‘Satisfactory’? may be supplemented by comments on the perform- 
ance rating form explaining why some disciplinary action was justified. 


Ke. APPEALS 


The Performance Rating Act provides that, on request, you may have your 
rating reviewed. 

In order to comply with this request two appeal agencies are provided: the 
Departmental Performance Rating Committee and the Board of Review. 


1 Appeal of unsatisfactory ratings 


If you desire to appeal a rating of ‘‘Unsatisfactory,’”’ you should immediately, 
upon receipt of the official notification of your performance rating, discuss it 
thoroughly with your rating supervisor and reviewing official. If the rating 
supervisor and reviewing official agree to a revision in the rating from ‘‘Unsatis- 
factory” to ‘“‘Satisfactory’’ such change should be made on all records and the 
Performance Rating Committee advised. 

If you fail to obtain an agreeable adjustment, your rating supervisor will inform 
you of your appeal rights and appeal procedure. You may then appeal to the 
Department’s Performance Rating Committee. The rating supervisor and re- 
viewing official, when an appeal is filed, will submit such comments as they con- 
sider to be of assistance in rendering a fair decision to supplement their oral 
testimony. If a disposition not agreeable to you is made by the Performance 
Rating Committee, you may then appeal to the statutory Board of Review. ‘The 
appes ul from the decision of the Performance Rating Committee will be made with- 
in 30 days from the date the decision is received by the appellant. 

If the appeal is successful all official records will be adjusted to reflect the revised 
rating. 


2. Appeal of satisfactory ratings 


If you desire to appeal a rating of “Satisfactory” you should immediately, 
upon receipt of the official notification of your performance rating, thoroughly 
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discuss it with your rating supervisor and reviewing official. If the rating super- 
visor and reviewing official agree that a revision should be made from ‘‘Satisfactory” 
to “Outstanding” they will originate and submit an executed appeal form (DS—887) 
together with supporting data as required under this plan, to the Performance 
Rating Committee. (This consideration by the Performance Rating Committee 
is in the nature of an administrative determination and does not preclude appeal 
to such committee if you so choose. 

If you fail to obtain an agreeable determination, your rating supervisor and 
reviewing officer will inform you of your appeal rights and procedure. You may 
then appeal to the De -partiment’s Performance Rating Committee or the Board of 
Review, but not to both. The decision of the appeal agency chosen by you will be 
final. 

If the appeal is successful all official records will be adjusted to reflect the 
revised rating. 


3. Time limits 

An appeal will not be considered if filed more than 30 days after you are notified 
of your performance rating, or, if the appealed rating is ‘“‘Unsatisfactory’’ more 
than 30 days after you received a final decision on an appeal taken, excepting 
where the Performance Rating Committee or the Board of Review waive this 
requirement for sufficient reasons, i. e., when it can be shown that (a) circum- 
stances beyond your control prevented you from filing your appeal within the 
30-day period, or (6) that necessary information was not available within that 
period. 

L. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. Re sponsibility of Chief of DP 

The Secretary of State has delegated to the Director of Personnel the duties of 
supe rvising the development of performance requirements and the administration 
of this plan. The chief of DP exercises the responsibility delegated to the Director 
of Personnel. The Performance Rating Committee is the advisory committee to 
the Chief of DP, who serves as a permanent member of the Committee. 

a) Personnel Relations Branch.—The Chief of DP-PR is an ex-officio member 
of the Performance Rating Committee. The Branch acts as secretariat for the 
Committee and counsels employees on all phases of the performance rating system. 
It maintains all necessary records and insures that ratings are properly processed 
in conformance with the Department’s plan. 

(b) Classification Branch.—The Chief of Classification is an exofficio member 
of the Performance Rating Committee. The Branch will make certain that each 
administrative officer has a complete file of job descriptions. The check marks 
or notations on the rating forms will aid classification in maintaining current job 
descriptions, and in giving advance notice of possible changes. The Branch will 
be responsible for assuring development of comprehensive performance standards 
throughout the Department and maintain a general degree of uniformity in 
evaluating performance in like jobs under similar conditions. 

2. Performance Rating Committee 

The Chief of DP will appoint 6 regular and 6 alternate members to the Perform- 
ance Rating Committee to serve for a period of 3 years. The members will be as 
representative of all areas and levels of personnel in the Department as is possible. 
The Performance Rating Committee will: 

Give careful study to the operation of the performance rating plan in all its 
phases; review ratings and rating appeals in accordance with this plan; review 
training programs for rating and reviewing officials; recommend programs to 
acquaint all employees with the provisions of this plan, and review all outstanding 
ratings 
3. Responsibility of the Board of Review (sec. 7) 

Section 7 of the Performance Rating Act of 1950 provides for the continuance 
of a Board of Review to function under regulations prescribed by the Civil Service 
Commission. The responsibility of the Board of Review is to review and pass 
upon the merits of such performance ratings assigned to employees as may be 
submitted to it through proper appeal channels. 

The Department of State has one Board of Review, consisting of three members 
and their alternates designated as follows: The chairman (and alternate) is to be 
selected by the Civil Service Commission; employee member (and alternate) is 
to be elected by the employees of the Department in accordance with procedures 
issued by the Civil Service Commission; the Department member (and alternate) 
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is designated by the Department. The term of membership of each member of 
the Board is 2 vears, beginning July 1 and ending July 30. 

The Board of Review shall review: 

(a) “Satisfactory” ratings, when the appealing employee does not seek review 
by the Department’s Performance Rating Committee. In the case of ‘“‘Satis- 
factory’’ ratings the employee may seek review from one reviewing agency only, 
either the Performance Rating Committee or the Board of Review; 

(b) “Unsatisfactory” ratings on appeal after review by the Performance Rat- 
ing Committee. 

M. PERFORMANCE RATING FORMS 


See the following pages for forms to be used in the new performance rating 
plan: 


{ 


mor. most important functions as a supervisor include: By carrying out these fimctions, you will contribute 
ORMING YOUR EMPLOYEES OF THE CONTENTS OF THEIR JOBS; 
TELLING THEM THE WORK REQUIREMENTS OF THEIR OO; materially to the success of the Department's operation. 


TELLING THEM HOW THEY ARE DOING. DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


, DEPARTMENT OF STATE OFFICIAL 


C2 ees CO Emre an 
PERFORMANCE RATING uate "= 


1. GEMERAL PERSONNEL INFORMATION 








2. JOB CONTENT 





[> Substantially accurate C) Accurate with minor exceptions ( Inaccurate 
3. JOB WORK REQUIREMENTS 


iS. SUPERVISOR'S WARRATIVE APPRAISAL OF OVER-ALL WORK PERFORMARCE 


THE FOREGOING APPRAISAL COMNSTITUTES A GENERAL RATING OF “SATISFACTORY UNDER THE PERFORMANCE RATING ACT 
OF 1950, UNLESS THE RATING OF *OUTSTANDING® OR “UNSATISFACTORY® AS GESCRIBED BELOW, IS GIVEN. 


© Outstanding C Unsatisfactory 


*Additional supplementary statement required. See instructions. 


B. SUPERVISOR'S RECOMMENDATION FOR EMPLOYEE'S DEVELOPMENT TO MAKE HIS SERVICES MORE 
$ EFFECTIVE. 


Ws RATING SUPERVISOR'S SIGHATURE (i.e, the first-line supervisor? 


rating ontys 


« PERFORMANCE RATING RECEIPT ( Employee's Signature) 
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PERFORMANCE RATING INFORMATION 
RATING LEVELS 


Satisfactory: An employee who performs his duties in an acceptable manner but 
who does not exceed the work requirements of his job to a point deserving of 
special commendation shall receive the rating “Satisfactory.” 

Unsatisfactory: An employee whose performance becomes go deficient in impor- 
tant work requirements so as to become ineffective shall receive the rating “‘Unsat- 
isfactory.’”’ However, this rating shall not be given unless preceded by a 90-day 
written warning which shall indicate how the employee has failed to meet the work 
requirements for his job. 

Outstanding: An employee shall be rated as ““Outstanding’’ when all aspects of 
his performance not only exceed the work requirements of his job but are outstand- 
ing and deserve special commendation. This rating must be supported in writing 
by the rating supervisor, documented as to justification and be approved by the 
reviewing official and the Performance Rating Committee. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RATINGS 


A performance rating of “Satisfactory’”’ or “Outstanding” is necessary in order 
to receive a periodic within-grade salary advancement. An employee whose per- 
formance rating is ‘“‘Unsatisfactory”’ is not permitted to remain in his position. 
He must be assigned to a position the work requirements of which he can meet or 
he must be separated from the service, in accordance with civil-service regulations. 


INSPECTION OF RATINGS 


The final adjective rating (not the rating form) is available for inspection in DP. 


APPEALS 


Two appeal agencies are provided; the departmental Performance Rating Com- 
mittee and the Board of Review. 

Kimployees desiring to appeal an ‘‘Unsatisfactory’’ rating will first discuss it 
thoroughly with his rating supervisor and, if practicable, the reviewing official. 
If he fails to obtain an agreeable determination he may appeal in writing 
(form DS-887) to the Performance Rating Committee. All appeals must be 
initiated within 30 days of the date an employee receives his performance rating 
An appeal from the decision of the Performance Rating Committee must be made 
within 30 days of the date its decision is delivered to the appellant, but must be 
made in writing (form DS—887) to the Board of Review. 

Employees desiring to appeal a “Satisfactory” rating will first discuss it 
thoroughly with his rating supervisor and if practicable, the reviewing official. 
If he fails tc obtain an agreeable determination he may appeal to the Performance 
Rating Committee or to the Board of Review, but may not do both. This appeal 
must be made within 30 days of the date an employee receives his rating and the 
decision of the appeal agency chosen will be final. 

Distribution of rating form copies will be as follows: 

Original to Personnel Relations Branch and employee’s personnel folder. 
Yellow copy to employee. 

Blue copy to Division administrative officer. 

Green copy to Classification Branch. 

Additional information regarding performance rating may be obtained from 
supervisors or the Personnel Relations Branch of the Division of Departmental 
Personnel. 
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FORM 05-867 
i-e*, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


PERFORMANCE RATING APPEAL 


C Performance Rating Committee 
C) Board of Review 


DATE OF PERFORMANCE RATING NOTICE TO 
APPELLANT 


OFFICE AWD OIlVISION PERFORMANCE RATING APPEALED 


PERFORMANCE RATING DESIRED 
PERFORMANCE REVIEW PERIOO 


OFFICE PHONE 


REASONS FOR APPEAL 


SIGHATURE OF APPELLANT 
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Exuipit No. 20B 
Department of State Administrative Circular 95 
Time ScHEDULE FOR 1951 PERFORMANCE RATING PROGRAM 


The significant dates in the time schedule for the 1951 performance rating pro- 


gram are explained below These dates supersede dates previously scheduled 
July 16, 1951: Training meetings for all supervisory personnel should be held 
in each area by July 16,1951. Each administrative officer should notify Miss K. 


Genevieve McLain, Division of Department Personnel, room 3138, SA-12, in 
writing indicating compliance with this provision. 
August 15, 1951: Each supervisor will have held interviews with all employees 
under his supervision by August 15, 1951, for the purpose of attaining a mutual 
understanding of the job content and the work requirements or performance 
standards of the positions After the interviews, performance rating forms DS—- 
886 (completed through section 3) should be returned to the administrative officer 
to file until the performanee rating interview 

November 15, 1951 Page 3 of the Guide to Supe rvisors indicates that by Sep- 
tember sufficient time will have elapsed for the employee to have demonstrated 
his ability in the job. Due to the unavoidable delay in holding the initial training 
meeting, this time has been extended to November 15, 1951 Division of Depart- 
ment Personnel will advise the administrative officers at this time (and there- 
after each month) of the ratings which are due (see p. 4 of the Guide). There- 
upon, in individual, confidential interviews with the employees the supervisors 
should state their evaluation of the employees’ performance. 





Exurpit No. 20C 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
Date: November 15, 1951 
To: Executive or administrative officer for ; 
From: Arch K, Jean, Chief, Division of Departmental Personnel. 
The Department’s performance rating plan required each supervisor to hold 
a work requirements interview with each employee under his supervision by 


August 15, 1951. New employees coming under his supervision since this date 
and each employee who has been promoted or reassigned to a different line of 
work by fanfold action should be given a similar interview. Administrative 


Circular No. 95 requires supervisors to hold a second interview by November 15, 
1951, to evaluate narratively the overall performance and complete items 4 and 5 
of form DS—886 for the following employees: 

1. New employees whose first regular 6-month rating falls within the period 
January 1951 to November 1951. 

2. Employees whose employment anniversaries fall within the period January 
1951 to November 1951. 

3. Employees who have served 6 months since assignment to positions having 
different work requirements than their former positions. 

In establishing the performance review period, the following is applicable: 

1. For personnel on duty as of January 1, 1951 (who have not had a position 
change), the rating period is January 1, 1951, through November 15, 1951 
(except those whose old anniversary date was December). 

2. For personnel entering on duty between January 1, 1951, and May 15, 
1951, the rating period is the entrance on duty date through November 15, 
1951. This applies as well to reassignments and/or promotions if the work 
requirements change. Six months is thereby allowed for actual performance 
on the job. (Example: Promotion effective April 30, 1951, the rating period is 
April 30, 1951, through November 15, 1951). 

3. For personnel who entered on duty after May 15, 1951, or who were pro- 
moted or reassigned after this date to a position having different work require- 
ments, the rating period is the entrance on duty date or the effective date of a 
promotion or reassignment plus 6 months. (Example: Promotion effective June 
20, 1951, the rating period is June 20, 1951, through December 19, 1951.) 
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1. In the event of a reassignment in which the employee will continue to 
perform the same duties, such action does not constitute a break in the estab- 
lished review period, This same situation might also exist if an employee were 
promoted as a result of reclassification of his position and will continue to perform 
the duties he had in the past. 

The records in DP are maintained by posting from Standard Form 50, Notifi- 
cation of Personnel Action It is impossible to know all the circumstances 
involved in each action; that is, whether or not the employee had been detailed 
to the posit ion for some time prior to the effective date of the action, ete. There- 
fore, it will be appreciated if you will check your records against the attached 
list of employees due ratings for this first period under the new system, and 
advise DP of any discrepancies. 

Procedure to be followed when the supervisor holds the second interview with 
the employee: 

1. At this time, the rating officer completes block 4 and 5, the employee signs 
line a, the rating officer signs line b and sends it to the reviewing officer for 
approval and signature; 

2. The reviewing officer signs line ec and sends the completed form to the 
administrative officer; 

3. The administrative officer reviews the form for accuracy and conformity 
to rules after which he returns it to the rating officer; the employee signs line e 
and is given his copy of the rating; the remaining copies are returned to the 
administrative officer who distributes them as per instructions on the reverse 
of form DS-—886. 

Questions arising on performance ratings or additional information may be 
obtained by contacting the executive secretary of the performance rating com- 
mittee, Miss Genevieve McLain, Extension 3652 or 3864. 





Exurpit No. 20D 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE— DEPARTMENT CrircuLaR No. 17— Marcu 30, 1953 


Subject: Amendment of the Department of State performance rating plan and 
designation of members of the performance rating committee 


1. Purpose 


This circular advises all employees of the amendment to the performance rating 
plan and the designation of the members of the performance rating committee of 
the Department of State for the year beginning January 1, 1953, and ending 
December 31, 1953. 


2. Amendment 


The Department of State performance rating plan is amended so that Part I, 
Administration, paragraph 5 (a), will read as follows: 

“5. (a) The Chief of the Division of Departmental Personnel shall appoint 
a number of members to be determined by him. Each member shall serve for a 
period of 3 years, and the terms of office shall overlap so that each year one-third 
of the members are new appointees or reappointees.” 

Paragraph 5 (d) is amended to delete the words ‘‘and alternates.” 


8. Members 


Listed below are the members of the performance rating committee of the 
Department of State, including the new members who have been designated for 
the year beginning January 1, 1953, and ending December 31, 1953. Periods of 
service on the committee are shown in the last column. 

Chairman, Mr. Basil Capella, FE (1 year). 

Vice chairman, Mr. John Bailey, E (2 years). 

Member, Mr. Joseph Letheo, PER (2 years). 

Member, Miss Wilma C. Patterson, ARA (2 years). 

Member, Mr. Ralph Ribble, IC (2 years). 

Member, Mrs. Mary G. Ridgeway, OBF (2 years). 

Member, Mr. Kyle Mitchell, IMA (1 year). 

Member, Mr. Leroy Owens, SY (1 year). 

Member, Mr. Norman Grady, CS (1 year). 

Member, Mr. Earle F. Gill, TCA (1 year). 
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Member, Miss Louise Waldruff, DFI (3 years). 
Member, Mrs. Lucille Snyder, NEA (3 years 
Member, Mr. Arthur J. Waterman, Jr., FSI (3 years) 
Member, Mr. Lincoln P. Bloomfield, UNA (3 years 

4 Ex officio rhe mbe rs 
The following employees are designated as ex officio members: 


Mrs Dorothy W. Campbell ak “ ‘ sbacindiaidl as scee JOE/ED 
Mr. Fred B. Haskell - - ; esas ance ee 


Miss K. Genevieve McLain, DP/ED, is designated as executive secretary of 
the performance rating committee. 
&. Superseded material 

This circular supersedes departmental announcement 72, dated April 4, 1951, 
and sections 376.5a and d of the Manual of Regulations and Procedures, Volume I, 
Administrative Operations, which are being amended in accordance with para- 
graph 2 of this circular. 


Exuisit No. 22A 
EXPLORATION CONCERNING CERTIFICATES OF MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


The medical staff of the Office of Personnel has for some time reviewed medical 
forms for completeness before they are filed. The medical staff did not, however, 
exist in 1946 at the time the form 2413 was returned by the United States Public 
Health Service dispensary and filed without note being taken of applicant’s 
omission of an answer to one of the questions. 

Copies of the obsolete Form 2413, Certificate of Medical Examination, and 
standard forms 78 and 89 which replaced the old form and augmented it with a 
Report of Medical History are attached for comparison. 
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Exuisit No. 33 


(Sune i943) UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
CERTIFICATE OF MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Applicant must fill in dotted line below to heavy line 


(Name) (Postoffice address) 
(Sex) (Date of birth) (Title of examination taken) 
(Departznent and bureau in which you are to be employed) (City of town in which you are to be employed) 


1, Have you any physical defect or disease or disability whatsoever? 


2. If answer i a give details i . 
Doctor: ALL QUESTIONS MUST BE ANSWERED 
‘ = inchea, - pounds, pounds. Males, with and without clothing; females, 
(Height, without shoes) (Weight, in clothing) (Weight, without clothing) clothed, but without wrap or hat. 
Items checked (V) were examined and found normal. Deviations from normal are noted under “Remarks.” (See 
instructions on reverse side, nwmbered to correspond with items below.) 
20 z 20 20 
1, Eyes: Distant vision (Snellen): Without glasses: Right: Left With glasses if worn: Right: ~ Left: ~ 
Near vision: What is the longest and the shortest distance at which the following specimen of Jaeger No. 2 type 
can be read by the applicant? Test each eye separately 




















and employees in the Federal classified service as may be Without glasses: With glasses, if used: 
requested by the Civil Service Commission or ita author- 
fzed re . 
This o | supplement the Executive orders of May R. in. to... in. R. in, to... in. 
29 and Ju , 1923 (Executive order, September 4 
1924 (Jaeger Se ax in. to ——.. in. L. in, to ..... In, 
Evidence of disease or injury: Right ae a . ia a eel i 


Color vision: Is color vision normal when Ishihara or other color plate test is used? 
If not, can applicant pass lantern, yarn, or other comparable test? 


2. Ears: (Consider denominators indicated here as normal. Record as numerators the greatest distance heard.) Ordinary 








conversation: Right ear— _ Ieftear— Evidence of disease or injury: Right ear Left ear - 
20 ft. 20 ft. ba. History of peptic ulcer: If history is present, is ulcer: 

SO, Dhan: siienes Ciena: Cie css vatetrctccisticcinntiicciainns Active? Quiescent ? vie MD cctv 
Se ee . aie How long? ............--...---- Has an X-ray study been 
5. Gastro-intestinal __. Guana _ made? 
6. Metabolic disorders ..... 6a. Thyroid (especially in women) 6). Diabetes Mellitus ssiisiaididiaie 
7. Heart and blood vessels ___ salen i . seeppiense 

Blood pressure: Mm. Hg. systolic ‘ Mm. Hg. diastolic saaitiieante 

Is organic heart disease present? ......... If organic heart disease is present, is it fully compensated? 
Ge i ee aictittinceticaidececmiinditnamnsing Left 

History of tuberculosis? .. hestivicdiinabdiietts If so, has the disease been arrested for at least 1 year? ‘ 


If there is a history of tuberculosis, is any type of collapse therapy being received at present? (If so, give full details 





under remarks.) — 

© Hisense .......... - 
(if present, name variety: Inguinal, ventral, femor erative, etc. ; read definition on reverse before anewering) 

If present, is it supported by a well-fitting truss? - 

10. Varicose veins __. ndiintihbnienilntinatniiantiinanneninnn saiaiinnin nee 
(if present, state location and degree) 
Varicocele (see note 10 on reverse side) -........ . 
11, Feet: Is flat foot present? Degree of impairment of function 
(See note 11 om reverse side) (None, slight, moderate, severe) 


12, Deformities, atrophies, and other abnormalities, diseases, or defects not included above 
13. Sears of serious injury or disease 
14. Nervous system: (a) (see note 14 on reverse side) coment ° 
(6) Is there any history of a “nervous break-down”? alana 
(oc) If hospitalized, give name of hospital, location, and date .......... sone netenpeiinigiiaattia tata atl . 
15. (a) Evidence or history of venereal disease? (6) Urinalysis (see reverse side) - 
16. Obtain from applicant statement of disabilities, past and present, give diagnosis and your comments under “Remarks.” 





’ 


17. Does Veterans Administration recognize service-connected disability in this case? ; . If “yes,” cover in your 
comments. be i (Yes or no) 

18. Has examinee ever received disability retirement from U. S. Civil Service Commission? é 

(Yes or no) 


1010008 This certificate is to be returned to the official requesting the examination [over] 
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The aim of the Executive order of September 4, 1924, under which this examination is made, is to obtain information as 
to the physical condition of appointees to the classified civil service with a view to promoting efficiency and minimizing 
accidents and claims under United States employees’ compensation laws. 





Notes for Examining Physician 


Weicnt.—Males, without clothing, and also in ordinary 
clothed, but without wrap or hat 


clothing without overcoat or hat (weigh twice); females, 


HEIGHT.— Without boots or shoes; observe that no appliances are used to increase. 


The examination should include the following observation 

1, Eyes—Ptosis; discharge; corneal scar; pterygium. In 
recording distant vision consider 20 feet as normal! and report 
all vision as a fraction with 20 feet as numerator an 
smallest type read at 20 feet as denominator. If g 
used, re lier nants tape the Gatien aes and with £ 
Near vision must be reported. In testing vision without 
glasses the applicant or app » should be instructed to 
remove the glasses at least one-half hour before testing ur 
corrected vis . 

2. Ears—Evidence of middle ear or mastoid disease; cond 
tion of drums; discharge. In recording hearing, record 20 
feet as normal distance for conversational voice and record 
deviation from normal as fraction with 20 as den r 
and actual distance as numerator. 

3. Nose.—Ability to blow through each nostril. If free, a 
speculum examination would not be indicated. 

4. Mouth and throat—Missing teeth, pyorrt 
hypertrophy or disease. 

. Gastro-intestinal—Ulcers, inflammations, etc. 

6. Thyroid—Presence of tumor in neck d tremor, 
exophthalmos; nervous high-strung disposition, especially 
in women 

7. Heart.—Murmurs. State whether functional or organic 
If valvular disease exists, state whether or not it is fully com 
pensated. Arteriosclerosis. 

8. Lungs.—It is necessary that the auscultatory cough be 
used. If tuberculosis is present, state whether active or 
arrested; if arrested, state your opinion as to how long it has 















asses. 

















; ) 
; tonsils, 

















Record of urinalysis, if made: Sp. gr. -.. Albu 


Blood serology test, if made: Result 


If arrhythmia, bradycardia, or tachycardia is present, give pulse rate: Sitting 


cise (unless contraindicated) _.___. ‘ . Two minutes afte 


8 


been quiescent. .Sputum to be examined for tubercle bacilli 
in all suspected cases. 

9. Hernia.—Give details as to size, location, etc., and 
whether well-fitting truss is worn. Inguinal hernia exists 
when ring is enlarged and on coughing visceral impulse ig 
felt which follows the finger on withdrawal. 

10, Varicocele.—If varicocele is present, state approximate 
size—e. g., size of walnut, lemon, etc. 

11, Flat foot of suchan » as to incapacitate or become 
aggravated by work or be alleged later to have been caused 
by accident or occupation. By “flat foot,” as used in this 
form, is meant a weak foot with impaired function, the term 
being equivalent to “fallen or misplaced arch,” an abnormal 
condition. Impairment of function is the point to be noted. 
An anatomically flat foot, but strong, is not disqualifying. 
Function should be tested by requiring the examinee to raise 
his weight several times on his toes and to jump as far as 
possible, alighting on his toes. 

12 and 13. Scars, deformities, atrophies, and paralyses 
should be noted, but it is not important that small insignifi- 
cant scars or blemishes which might be referred to as marks 
of identification be recorded. 

14. This entry should include symptoms and full history 
of any mental or nervous abnormality. 

15. Urinalysis to be made in case of persons over 40, and 
in all cases where arteriosclerosis, nephritis, or diabetes is 
suspected, and when obesity is found on examination, 














men Sugar OD setisisindiisinchitnnicn 


Immediately after exer- 


er exercise Cardiac reserve 


(Good, fair, or poor) 


T have found this applicant abnormal under the following headings - 








In my opinion, applicant is capable of performing duties involving physical exertion. 
Arduous, moderate © light) 
REMARES : 
(Signature of applicant) - 
(This space to be filled in, as a matter of identification, by the applicant in own 
dwriting, and in ink, in the presence of the physician) 
| M.D 
= - . - The examining | -— ate oe 
(Place of examination—City and State physician mast | (Signature of examining physician) 
be « duly } 
aie : . licensed doctor \ dies Sh Oe 
Date of examination) of =< tne | (If in Federal medical service, give title and branch) 
4 ) 
Full time? __.. Part time? Fee paid? ........ 
The personnel officer should fill in the blanks below before sending this form to the Conimission for action 
Te I OO assis i ee a _ “3 - 


(Department) 


ae 


(Bureau) 


Type of appointment (check): ( Origina) appointment [) Transfer [5 Reinstatement [) Classification 


Number of certificate upon which applicant’s name appears (to be given in case of original appointment) 


©. 8. COWERMMEKT Paintin 





orrice = 1086-8 
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ExHrsit No. 34 


— Oe 


STANDARD FORM 78 UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


LT we 
FEDERAL PERSONNEL, CERTIFICATE OF MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


MANUAL CHAPTER MI 


(Applicant must supply information below to heavy line) 
(Typewrite, or Print in Ink) 


TER (FURST NAME) MIDOLE INITIAL) LAST 
MRS. 

MISS 

4. ADORESS 











5. TITLE OF POSITION 







6. DEPAKTMENT OR BUREAU IN WHICH YOU ARE TO BE EMPLOYED 7, LOCATION 


Oe ——_—_ 

8. ARE YOU NOW EMPLOYED IN THE POSITION SHOWN IN ITEM 5? | ] YES| | NO. IF YOUR ANSWER IS “YES,” GIVE THE DATE OF YOUR ORIGINAL APPOINTMENT TO 
THIS POSITION 

SOEVER? | | YES NO. 


eee eeeorhmrhooo 
9. (A) HAVE YOU ANY PHYSICAL DEFECT OR DISABILITY Wi WER IS “YES,” GIVE DETAILS 





(8) DOES THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION RECOGNIZE SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABILITY IN YOUR CASE? [] YES [[] NO 
NO 


(C) HAVE YOU EVER RECEIVED DISABILITY RETIREMENT FROM THE U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION? Clyes [ 





Sign your name in INK as it appears on your appli-} SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT 
cation in the presence of the physician for purpose} 
of :dentification j 





DOCTOR: All questions on both sides of this certificate and on the lower half of the attached Health Qualification Placement Record 
must be answered. Before beginning the examination refer to items 9 and 10 on the Health Qualification Placement Record so that you 


will have knowledge of the physical requirements of the position to which the applicant is to be appointed. Sign both this certificate 
and the Health Qualification Placement Record. 





























1. HEIGHT FEET INCHES. WEIGHT POUNDS 
2. EVES 2 2» 2» ” 
(A) DISTANT VISION (SNELLEN): WITHOUT GLASSES: RIGHT LEFT WITH GLASSES, IF WORN: RIGHT LOFT 
WHAT IS THE LONGEST AND SHORTEST DISTANCE AT WHICH THE FOLLOWING SPECIMEN OF JAEGER NO. 2 TYPE CAN BE READ BY THE APPLICANT? TEST 
EACH EYE SEPARATELY, 
WITHOUT GLASSES WITH GLASSES, IF USED: 
employees in the Federel classified service as may be requested 
by the Civit Service Commission or its authorized representative k i IN R ___ ™. To. IN 
This order will supplement the Executive Orders of May 29 and 
June 18, 1923 (Executive Order, September 4, 1924 
eS SR ee ee . SSS Oe ee _ 
(C) EVIDENCE OF DISEASE OR INJURY: RIGHT. LEFT 


(0) COLOR VISION: IS COLOR VISION NORMAL WHEN ISHIHARA OR OTHER COLOR PLACE TEST iS USED? [} YES [_] NO 
IF NOT, CAN APPLICANT PASS LANTERN, YARN. OR OTHER COMPARABLE TEST? [ } Yes } NO 








3. EARS: (CONSIDER DENOMINATORS INDICATED HERE AS NORMAL. RECORD AS NUMERATORS THE GREATEST DISTANCE HEARD.) ORDINARY CONVERSATION 





RIGHT EAR —__ LEFT EAR — ~ EVIDENCE OF DISEASE OR INJURY: RIGHT EAR —__. LEFT EAR 
ae. mFT 


5. PARA NASAL SINUSES 





7. GASTRO-INTESTINAL, (A) HISTORY OF PEPTIC ULCER: [[] YES [(] NO. IF “YES,” IS ULCER: [ ] ACTIVE (_) Quiescent (_) HEALED 
HOW LONG?___ DATE OF LAST X-RAY —___ 








SYMPTOMS PRESENT, IF ANY (Severity, frequency, ete.) 
TREATMENT (Use apace under “Remarks” if needed) 





6. METABOLIC DISORDERS: (INDICATE ANY ABNORMALITY OF THE FOLLOWING GLANDS BY A CHECK IN THE APPROPRIATE BOX, AND EXPLAIN UNDER “REMARKS.”) 
(CD ™yrow (CL) PANCREAS (D prrurrary ( ovarian 
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VESSE A) E PR 
Slee wes = ca ’ a MM. H¢ pe a 
— a a ~ F ANIC HEART DISEASE IS PRESEN > IT FULLY COMPENSATED? 
B) t NIC HEAF ASE PRESENT? YES NO m7. 
———— IMMEDIATELY A x N NTRAINC — 
TWO MIN AFTER Ex E A A a a TS 
30D, FAIR, OR POOR 








[[) NO. IF “YES,” GIVE FULL DETAILS 








11. HERNIA y N F “YES,” NAM 





IF PRESEN T AY FITTIN 











— SYMPTOMS AND FULL HISTORY OF ANY MENTAL, NERVOUS, OR EM 








EN HOSPITALIZED OR TREATED FOR A MENTAL 


(C) WHERE (NAME AND LOCATION OF HOSPITAL 
(D) DATE OR DATES OF HOSPITALIZATION 


(® DESCRIBE ANY RESIDUALS OF PREVIOUS MENTAL OR NERVOUS ILLNESS 


F) ANY HISTORY OF EPILEPSY OR FAINTING SPELLS? 


eee — hen 
17. EVIDENCE RY OF VENEREAL DISEASE: IF BLOOD SE 








?. GR ALBUMEN - SUGAR 


OO —— . BLOOC - — Pus 





1} HAVE FOUND THE APPLICANT ABNORMAL UNDER THE FOLLOWING HEADINGS. 








REMARKS, 





NAME TYPED OR PRINTED 





19. SIGNATURE OF PHYSICIAN OR EXAMINER 





20. ADDRESS OF EXAMINING PHYSICIAN (Typed or printed) Zi. DO YOU HAVE FEDERAL DESIGNATION? [-) rant 


IF YES, SPECIFY LJ YES LJ NO 


FULL TIME 





PART TIME [_] FEE Basts 





oro 16 BePOl~1 


as 
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EXHIBIT No. 35 





HEALTH QUALIFICATION PLACEMENT RECORD 















































15. RADIANT ENERGY 
16. ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


IPPERY OR UNEVEN WALKING SURFA 





This section is comparable to Standard Form 90 gated March 1948 by Bureau of the Budget ar A-24) 
1. MR “(FIRST NAME) (Mai A - ] 0 — a og : 
MRS 
oo ene: - a } — — | a * a 
4 ADDF 5 
‘6. DEPARTMENT OR BUREAU IN WHICH Y E TO BE EMPLOYED - se ay 
| 
%. ARE YOU NOW EMP iN THE \ VIN TIES ry ves! Jn < RIS YE: 10 
HIS POSITION 
TO BE COMPLETED BY APPOINTING OFFICER: Sections $ and | 
(A) BRIEF OUTLINE OF WHAT WORKER DOES | B) PHYSICAL DEMANDS OF THE POSITION 
For the physician's use, set down in brief and simple terms what the emr I e the er of thowe factors which are esse re 
does on this job, including environmental details such as stairs to for w this applicant is being considere The thamite 
to rest-room facilities, cafeteria, work-shift, etc, (Use Section 9 below ecial factors * 
&. TITLE OF F TION ANC TLINE OF WHAT WORK " P id - _ 
a pa a TO BE COMPLETED BY EXAMINING PHYSICIAN: Sections 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 
INSTRUC ONS: The items circled below jcate the ph al requirements of relating to physical requi: rcled or not covere: y 4 ncdhoete 
the position for which this individual is being considered. 1 fividual’s | these under “Remarks side. Whenever PAR apacity how 
yucal ties for this position by placing an X in the | been indicated, expl giving specific qu 
opposite the numbers encircled. If the individual has any ta | 
10 PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 
ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 
| 
cm | sme 
- — - - t 
SIDE AND INSIDE §. MOVING OBJECTS OR VENICLES 
E © HEA WORKING ON LADDER F 
y as — | } 
ar 4 | 21. BELOW " 
© Excessnwe wus | 22. UNUSUAL FATIGUE FACTORS (Specif | 
- | 
eee we | [| 
: wall ss 
a. ex E NOISE, INTERMI 4. EXP | 
§. CONSTANT NOISE 25. VIBRATION | i 
- t ' fa 
10. OUST 26. WORKING CLOSELY WITH OTHERS | | 
LICA, ASBESTOS, ET WORKS ALONE r i a7 
FUMES. SMOKE, OR GASES | a PROTRACTED OR IRREGULAR HOURS OF WORK ai : 
3 SOLVENTS (Degreasing agents | AL FACTORS (Specify) 7 —T oe 
4. GREASES AN | 





43254—54-——14 
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to. PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS (Continued) FUNCTIONAL FACTORS 

i 
WEA FING, © ROUN Rr | 

4A TY FOR F D MENTAL AND & LAR COORDINA. 
34 MODERA F “ M SIMULTAN LY 
AB TO USE AND DESIRABILITY OF USING FIREARMS 
. } 
. NG. 1S " BLE AT 13 TO 16 INCHE 

4 » { { = 
« Ha AND ( {ss . T 20/100 
‘ Re ' . 5 

; 
ar an f 
@ USE OF F t 
“8 
4. WALKING ( t ) 
4 STANDING > 
47. CRAW ) 
er HOURS) 
a. REPE RS) 

me LY HOURS) 4 
& E REQU«A 
| 
TRACTOR, OR M 





(©) OTHER PROSTHETIC A pe J 
- 


12. REMARKS AND RLCOMMENUA TIONS, 


1h SIGNATURE OF PHYSICIAN OR EXAMINER NAME TYPEL 





























“MA XA 3 AN ( ] yped 
' 

ee — _— eo 

TO BE COMPLETED BY SUPERVISOR 
POSITION TO W N AL WAS ASSIGNED a . 

: 

1. SIGNATURE OF SUPERVISOR T NAME TYPED OR PRINTED 
| 
' 
| 

ev. 6. sovecnmcat paratine orrian 1¢—S0001-1 & 








| 
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EXHIBIT No. 36 


Standard Form 69 
(Rev. Aug. 1960) 


Dung. or tas Buvent REPORT OF MEDICAL HISTORY 


Las A-m THIS INFORMATION IS FOR OFFICIAL CSE ONLY AWD WILL NOT BE RELEASED TO UNAUTHORIZED PERSONS 








1, LAST NAME—FIRST NAME—MIDOLE NAME 2. GRADE AN 














3. IDENTIFICATION NO, 






4& HOME ADORESS ( Number, street or R 





My or town, one and SMaic) | 5. PUR f EXAMINATION 6. OATE OF EXAMINATION 














7. Sex—S«YsS RACE | 9. TOTAL VRS. GOVT SERVICE | 10. DEPARTMENT, AGENCY,OR SERVICE | 11. ORGAN 

| MILITARY CIVILIAN | 
12. DATE OF BIRTH 13. PLACE OF GIRTH 14. NAME, RELATIONSHIP, AND ADDRESS OF 7 anti: a , ” 
— owe = ————— ee a —_—$—$$ $$$ $$ — 
1S. EXAMINING FACILITY OR EXAMINER, AND ADDRESS 16. OTHER INFORMATION 



















































































































































17, STATEMENT OF EXAMINEE’S PRESENT HEALTH IN OWN WORDS. ( Follow by description of past history, f complaint exists) 
Pe saad S a A BL Parent, rahe, pale, ha) SSS 
—_ — = —— - f BAND OF —— 
RELATION e STATE OF HEALTH A A Nc ‘ em) iN 
HAD SYPHILE 
HA ; 
eee | 4 } — me 
HAD CANCER 
| HAD KIONEY TROUBLE | 
HAD HEART TROUBLE 
HA MACH TROUBLE 
HAD RHEUMATISM ( Arthritis 
- ogee 7 t - TT AST Peet ae 
HIVE 
. — - ' menace fu a 
} | HAD EPILEPSY ( Fits | 
} y € 
samme —— - _ + = + at. saan a ear 
| BEEN INSANE 
Wes sl (Cheah cach tems) =~ 
- . } 
| j GOITER TUMOR, GROWTH Ys ANCER 
eee — jf _ +4 — $ 
OIPHTMERIA | TUBERCULOSIS RUPTURE FOOT TR 
RMEUMATC FEVER OO—~S~S~S an ne Swat res COS a! |] weorinis - — 
eu 4 |__| (Night sweats) af tliat . . 
SWOLLEN OR PAINFUL JOINTS ASTHMA | | PRES OR RE DISEASE | LY ne. infantile) 
os — aepniceeenceneeenelfminoent + ————————— 
MUMPS. | SHORTNESS OF BREATH FREQUENT OR PAINFUL URINATION EPILEPSY OR FITS 
WHOOPING COUGH PAIN OR PRESSURE IN CHEST | KIDNEY STONE OR BLOx iN URINE | CAR, TRAIN A OR AIR SICKNESS 
eee aeons ————}-—}—4 } 
| FREQUENT OR SEVERE HE CHRONIC COUGH SUGAR OR ALBUMIN IN | rP ROUBLE 
—}— —— —— htt - } — 
| izzimess On FAINTING SPELLS | PALPITATION OR POUNDING MEART sous FREQUENT OR TERRIFYING NIGHTMARES 
t+ paatcescehnnstncttntatticteann } } - amos im 
| EYE TROUBLE | HIGH OR LOW BLOOD PRESSURE VENEREAL DISEASE PR WOR EXCESSIVE WORRY 
——— $$$ + + Real 
| EAR, NOSE OR THROAT TROUBLE | CRAMPS IN YOUR LEGS | RECENT GAIN OR LO WEIGHT * MEMORY OR AMNESIA 
| RUNNING EARS | FREQUENT INDIGESTION ARTHR Rh RMEUMATISM NG 
| CHRONIC OR FREQUENT COLDS | T svomacn UVER OR INTESTINAL TROUBLE | GONE. JOINT, OR OTHER DEFORMITY | TR F AN 
+ = — +——_—_— oI = a 
| SEVERE TOOTH OR GUM TROUBLE GALL BLADOER TROUBLE OR GALL STONES | LAMEN RUG OR « 
——} = = + ——— — +—++ t—+—+ —— 
| SINUSITIS JAUNDICE LOSS OF ARM. LEG. FINGER, OR TOE | EXCESSIVE NKING HABIT 
| WAY FEVER AKY REACTION YO SERUM, ORUS GR pane ICR ER OR ELBOW } Om: NDENCIES 
Lu aiid ea oe . Tenis 
21, HAVE YOU EVER (Check each stem) FEM vA EY 2 ET NS 
WORN GLASSES | ATTEMPTED SUICIDE BEEN PREGNANT AGE AT T OF MENSTRUATION 
—+ a ++ —— + ——+ + — 
| WORN AN ARTIFICIAL EYE | BcEN A SLEEP WALKER | HAD A VAGINA ARGE INTERVAL & WEEN PE s 
—— — ge ————__}§ —}—_} feet —— 
| WORN HEARING AIDS | oe EEN TF A FEMALE ER RATION OF F $ 
——} ee +} —— + | om 
| STUTTERED OR STAMMERED COUGHED UP BLOOX | 4AD PAINFUL MENSTRUATION | ‘ PERIOD 
eT — - +t ito acy AFR AMY ca tt } . <——— 
t = et LED EXCESSIVELY AFTER TROURY ap ime F RUATION | QUAN wom eacessat 
WORN A BRACE OR BACK SUPPOR TOOTH. GA 1RACTION AD 4 MENSTRUA . Q \ %: Jar 
—_$—$—— eee Seaaiaatnr ee 
Zh. HOW MANY JOBS HAVE YOU HAD IN THE 24. WHAT IS THE LONGEST PERIOD YOU 25. WHAT IS YOUR USUAL OCCUPATIONT 26. A Check one) 








PAST THREE YEARS? 





HELD ANY OF THESE JO@S? 
MONTHS 
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KED “YES” MUST BE FULLY EXPLAINED IN BLANK SPACE ON RIGHT 
































4 t R WORKE w ® OM cE sus 
3 ve BEEN nie tw RAMNCET 
{ 
33 e 
er 
} M ® R - 
| yes, apecify 
= ; seein cei 
aint cal 


AN MINOR St Ul yes, which esse 


7 WAVE Y R BEEN RE FOR MILITARY 
zx F - 
| . AL. MENTA ME 
| R f yes, give date and reason { 
rejection | 















| ; . 
| sustability 
k A a “ + “ an MY KNOWLE £ 
a ¥ + FURNISH THI - ETE TRANSCRI OF MY MEDICAL RECORD FoR PURFOSES ' 
OF PROCES AP " 
& - SS SD 
TYPED OR PRINTED NAME OF EXAMIN SHGNATURE 








- $$ ED ' 
ED NAME OF PHYSICIAN OR EXAMINER 0 


DATE SIGNATURE MMECR OF ATTAGED 
i oan 


ee 
AO Caaee ie 8 SOVEARAEET PareTiNG OFFICE ¥ 

















ee a TT 
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Exursit No, 28A 





18. (a) Would you accept « 
tor— 


"Oe Se, APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 5 


socept: $ 


onaidered for positions paying less 





‘PRESENT POSITION __ 


Kind of business or organiza 
agency, mig. of locks, 


Number and kind of employees s 


Name and title of immediate supervisor 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Starting $ 














ve a je ol y positon alary of earnings. 


F : : sss T Starting $ per 
Pinal = per 














Description of your work: ....... 














Number kind of employees supervised by you 











Name and ttle amedicte supervisor 


Gans Gee 


H more apace is required. use ntinuation sheet (Standard Form N £0 sheet of poper the same size of ge. Write on each sheet your name, address, date of 
Qérth. cod eraminebos tile Attach tc inside of this application. 10-4 7208-1 
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1% MILITARY EXPERIENCE. —In order to m the most etiective plocements of war veterans, detatied information ts needed aboot the training and experience they hove 
acquired ir Armed Services. F he appropriate space f h service echool you have attended. If yeu attended no jal or technical echools while 
in the service, write in Item (a) “Ne etiendance at service echoels” and indicate in Item (c) all important changes in duty assignment, showing dates 


of such assignment 
(a) First Special Service School attended: ) What were you taught in First Special oe School? 








“Tooa! 
























A= SSS ,S ~s ee ee ea — 
To ae 
at end of thie training 
- prininaptenmigtinnennnieningteanens 
Duty assignment or rating aller this taining (give all importan i) What did you do during this duty ossignmeat? -_ 
changes in duty assignment whether of not you attended a Service | 
School) 





“Dates of duty cssignment! (months, years) 


From To 











To: 
——————————— <<“ °° ' .— — ee 














(g) Duty casignment alter this training: th) What did you do during this duty ossignment? 
Dates of duty assignment (months, years) a ee ee ee 
From: _To - a 





List on a separate sheet of paper any additional experience, training, service, or special duty assiguments duriag military service or hospitalisation. 





(a) Give name and locaton of last high echool attended: 
Circle highest grade completed 


2 3 4 6 7 8 9 10 u 12 





18. EDU 

























































Mark (2) the appropriate box to indicate satisfa completion of b) Subjects studied in high school which apply to position desired: 
[1] Elementary Schoot [[] funtor High Schoot [1] Senior High School 
| Dates Attended | Years Completed Degrees Conterred Semester 
(c) Name and Location of College or Unive: | Major — | - ~— —| Houre 
| From— To— | Day | Night | Title | Date | Credit 
a et aie etek aa | aa nc a . 2 7 | ‘ 
List Your Chief Graduate College Subjects 
| e 
i 
0 ae 7 | Dates Attended Years Completed 
throug . . Subjects Studied noes ———— - — — — 
echeol), or “in-servi Frm— | To Doy | Night 
wa t— pal a 












Tire you now or have you ever been a Licensed or certilied member ol ony uc 
19. Indicate your knowledge of fession (such sf t, electrician, radio operator, teacher, lowyer, CPA, etc.) 
foreign la Lages oy 
ii CD) ves (J No Give kind of license and State: 









Ta) 
a 

~ ublic speaking and ¢ relations experience 

(b) M you have traveled or resided in any foreign countries, indicate (d) membership in professional or sctentilic societies, eto. 





names of countries, (2) dates and length of time spent 
(3) reason: or purpose (e. g., business, education, recreation 


ere and 





and equipment you 
can use, such as operation of short-wave radio, multilith, comp 
tometer, key-punch, turret lathe, sctentific or professional devices 


Approximate number of words per minute in =, shorthand 
oe 7700-1 
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M 
Fe < 
AND A ¥ 
ame department 
MBE f on 
RPT + R WORK 
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Exursit No. 28B 


__ APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 








EN casmination, follow the you fle this og a 
DO NOT WRITE IN THIS BLOCK 





For Use of Civil Service Commission Only 








mm " 7 
“ eM to 
NON APR N 
x F REview 
APPROVE 
a eave | EARNE R auen 
AT EN RATING 
5 
oe 
} ENT 
POIN 
| WIFE 
7 R 
winow 
] rsa 
Bein 
WGA 
| | 
| | 
} | 
} 
we . N N N 
‘ . N LOCATIONS ONLY VE ACCEPTABLE 
x 
- work ae 
‘ 5 b) If 4 or are now unemployed, indicate 
t w for “Present F 
PRESENT POSITION 
" RESEN . f | SAL eee 
| al Se e) TARTING, § PER 
ME PRESENT. $ PER 
j NAME AND TITLE OF IMME x 
| 
Analon 7 person: if Federal, | KIND OF © A wN (oe. @., wholesale silk, insurance agency, 
shment, and division) | manufacture of locks, etc.) 
BY YO a ee ed — 








(CONTINUED ON NEXT 


REASON FOR DESIRING 


PAGE) 





16 s8000 2 
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16. ¢ 


® DATES OF EMPLOYMENT (month, year) 


INTINUED 


FROM To 


SECURITY AND PERSONNEL PRA( 


ICES AND PROCEDURES 











PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT (city and State) 





WAME AND AQORESS OF EMPLOYER (Arm, or, 
name department, bureau or stabi 








ment, and division) 


NUMBER AND KIND GF EMPLOYEES SUPERVISED BY YOU 














manufacture of locks, eto.) 


REASON FOR LEAVING 


EXACT TITLE GF YOUR POSITION ~ | CLASSIFICATION GRADE | SALARY OR EARNINGS 
(i in Federal service)| starting § van 
Dieta aia - ae a FINAL 5 rer 
WAME AND TITLE OF IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 
r jon, of person, i! Federal, | KIND OF BUSINESS OR ORGANIZATION le. 4. wholesale 


























SCRIPTION OF YOUR WORK a = — — en 
7a DATES OF EMPLOYMENT (month, year) EXACT TITLE OF YOUR POSITION | CLASSIFICATION GRADE | SALARY OR EARNINGS 

® (il in Federal service) stanting § a 
rRom To 2. Be; By, os “ 


PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT (city and State) 


tdanitation, or person, if Federal 
ishment, and division) 


F EMPLOYER (Arar 
ont, bureau or estab 


WAME AND ADORE 
name departa 





NUMBER AND KIND OF EMPLOYEES SUPERVISED BY YOU 
DESCAR PTION ¥ Y a Work” eo 2oeaed , . 
OF EMPLOYMENT (month, year) 





FR 


M To | 


PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT (city and State) 





tion, or person, if Federal. 
bureau of establishment, and division) 


Want AND ADORESS OF EMPLOVER (Arm. organ 
name department 


WUMBER AND KIND OF EMPLOYEES SUPERVISED BY YO 


DESCR N OF R WORK 








~WAME AND TITLE OF IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 


KIND 
manufacture of locks, etc ) 














CLASSIFICATION SALARY OR EARNINGS 
Gif in Feder STARTING $ 
FINAL 5 





) TITLE OF IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 





* Bi 


KING 
manufacture of locks, ptc.) 





| REASON FOR LEAVING eo eae eS ae eae 





OF BUSINESS OR ORGANIZATION (eo. @.. wholesale silk, insurance agency 











16—B3000-1 
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DATES OF EMPLOYMENT (month, year) | EXACT TITLE OF YOUR CLASSIFICATION GRADE SALARY OR EARNINGS 
. (if in Fodoral service) | STARTING $ PER 
T FINAL , PER 
PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT (city and State) | NAME AND TITLE OF IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 
NAME AND ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER (firm, organization, or person; if Federal, | KIND OF BUSINESS OR ORGANIZATION (0. ¢., wholesale silk, insurance agency, 





name department, bureau 





establishment, and division manufacture of locks, etc.) 


NUMBER AND KINO OF EMPL 





D BY YOU REASON FOR 





DESCRIPTION OF YOUR WORK 








If more space is requir 
dress, date of birth 


use @ continuation sheet (Standard Form No. 58) or « sheet of paper the same size 
nd examination title. Attach to inside of this application 





this page. Write on each sheet your same, 


ene 
17. MILITARY TRAINING In the epace below, describe any training received in of training received, such as hours per week. Detailed information 4 

the Armed Services (not alresty listed under Ite.n 16) that would st ing any special service schools you attended is especially important. (Extra 
appointing officers cing you most effectively. Indicate actual amount pages be used to give full descriptions.) 


DATES | 




















LOCATION 


DESCRIPTION OF TRAINING 

















18 EDUCATION. (Circle highest grade completed) (2) GIVE NAME AND LOCATION OF LAST HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED 


1 2 3 . 5 66 - *~ 9 10 " 2 | 


MARK (X) THE APPROPRIATE BOX TO INDICATE SATISFACTORY COMPLETION OF (B) SUBJECTS STUDIED IN HIGH SCHOOL WHICH APPLY TO POSITION DESIRED 


oO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL | JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL } SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

















| DATES ATTENDED | YEARS COMPLETED | DEGREES CONFERRED {SEMESTER 
{(C) NAME AND LOCATION OF COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY — a apaaomen _. —|" HOURS 
SPEC FROM T | | __ NIGHT | TITLE DATE | CREDIT 




















UR CHIEF GRADUATE COLLEGE SUBJECTS 


(D) LIST YOUR CHIEF UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE SUBJECT 





-- . - - ercccceecececsocece a 











(© OTHER TRAINING. SUCH AS VOCATIONAL. BUSINESS. STUDY COURSES GIVEN 
THROUGH THE ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE (show name and 
Of echoo!) OR “IN-SERVICE TRAINING "IN PUBLIC OR PRIVATE EMPLOY 


YEARS COMPLETED 






DAY 








19, INDICATE YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF | READING | SPEAKING | UNDERST'NG| 22 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES | 


EXE, | 6000, FAN EXC | GOOD) FAR | EXC. | GOOD, Fae 


R BEEN A LICENSED OR CERTIFIED MEMBER OF ANY TRADE OR PRO. 
ESSION (such as pilot, electrician, radio operator, teacher, lawyer, CPA, etc.) 

















whe os . ~ — WS te 





No GIVE KIND OF LICENSE AND STA’ 





| FIRST LICENSF OR CERTIFICATE (YEAR) 


20. IF YOU HAVE TRAV 





OR R 





D IN ANY FORE 




















2) AMES OF ¢ NTRIES, (2) DATES AND LENGTH OF TIME SPENT THERE. AN ATEST LICENSE OF CERTIICATE (VFAR) 
3) REASON OR PURPOSE (eo. g., mulitary service, busine: educa 23. GIVE ANY SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS NOT COVERED ELSEWHERE IN YOUR APPLICATION SUCH AS. 
tion, recreation) } (4) YOUR MORE IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS (do not submit copies uniess requested) 
| (8) YOUR PATENTS OR INV NS 
(C) PUBLIC SPEAKING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS EXPERIENCE 
(0) MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL OR SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. ETC. 
| 4h Cc 
21. LIST ANY SPECIAL SKILLS YOU POSSESS AND MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT YOU GS HONORS AND PELLOWRIUPS RECEIVED 


CAN USE, SUCH AS OPERATION OF SHORTWAVE RADIO. MULTILITH. COMPTOM 
ETER. KEY-PUNCH, TURRET LATHE, SCIENTIFIC OR PROFESSIONAL DEVICES 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF WORDS PER MINUTE IN TYPING SHORTHAND . 


et 











tp 
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——__ os . . . aw < and who heve definite knowledge of 
: ae ones . e m 16 (EXPERIEN( 
BUSINESS OR OCCUPATION 
t— ees = : sulcaTe “YES" OR WO” ANSWER GY PLACING “A” Im ODDEN COLD] YES | 
WITH WHOM 
ewer ie . fr ‘ 9 « BACH such 
\ ent or Age yw G y a 5) kind 
af appointment. SSS 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLAIMING VETERAN PREFERENCE 
} A 
j ‘ se ase DIS c 
bk ETERAN, or as the WIDOW OF 
TERAN at h Veteran Preference Cileim 
} 











OF APPOINTING OFFICER ONLY 


m 37 above has been veri 





19 








se paper the same #ize as this page. Write on each sheet your name, address, date of birth, and examination title. Attach to inside 


heck back over it to make sure that you have answered ALL questions correctly. 
that the stater ts made by me in this application are true, complete, and correct to the best of my knowledge 











= SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT 


Sign your name in INK (one given name, initial or initials, « 
prefix Miss or Mrs. and if married use your own given name 


surname). If female 
"Mrs. Mary L. Doe”) 








U. & GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFF 0-09.29 16—63960- 1 


nates 


nce am 6 tesa 
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kxHiBpit No. 28C 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BUDORT BURBAU NO. 47-RO7!.3 
APPLICATION FOR FOREIGN SERVICE ee ee eee arerenee 
AND DEPARTMENTAL EMPLOYMENT uaa UPrind) — 
(Use with Standard Form §7) 








If more space is required, see additional sheets of paper. 
Weite om each sheet your same, address and date of birth. 
Identify each item, andattachto this application, 


bd. ADDRESS 


8. USE OF APPLICATION - Check one box below to indicate whether you wish this applications to be 
considered for Foreiga Service employmest only, or for both Poreiga Service aad Departmestel 
employmeat. Completios of this form is sot required for Department employment only. Standard 
Porm 67 must be filled ont is any case. 


CD FOREIGN SERVICE OnLy C7 FOREIGN SERVICE AND DEPARTMENTAL 





3+ PERMANENT ADDRESS (Place from which you will expect transportation of self and household effe 
47 any, tf appointed to the Poreign Service) 





B. IF GORW OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES, HOW WAS CITIZENSHIP ACQUIRED? IF A WATURALIZED CITIZEN, Give 
PLACE, DATE, AND NUMBER OF NATURALIZATION CERTIFICATE. (Section 11 on Porm 57). 





3. @. ARE YOU WOW INVOLVED IW ANY LITIGATION OR SEPARATION AGREEMENT? (-) YES Cy wo 
. DO YOU KNOW OF ANY PROSPECTIVE LITIGATION IN WHICH YOU MAY BE INVOLVED? (>) YES 
(Give detatis, tf answer is yes to a. or b.) 


6. WHAT 18 THE LOWEST ENTRAWCE SALARY YOU WILL ACCEPT 


FOR OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT? (Bxclusive of allowances) s PER YEAR 


7. WHAT RESTRICTIONS ARE THERE, IF ANY, ON YOUR IMMEDIATE AVAILABILITY FOR DUTY IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLO? 


@. A. FULL NAME OF SPOUSE (If wife, give b. DATE OF BIRTH C. PLACE OF BIRTH (City, 
gaiden name) State or Province, and 
Country) 











d..1F BORN OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES, @. IF WATURALIZED, GIVE PLACE, DATE, AND NO. OF WATURAL- 
WOW WAS CITIZENSHIP ACQUIRED? IZATION CERTIFICATE. 





writ RESIDE wits YOU OVERSEAS 


— 


RELATIONSHIP | DATE OF BIRTH 


no 


ileal : : aparece ~ 


0. a FATHER’S NAME “Tb. PRESENT ADDRESS ; Cc. PLACE OF BIRTH 





T. a. MOTHER'S NAME (Naiden) |. PRESENT ADDRESS Cc. PLACE OF BIRTH 





22. IF PARENTS BORN OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES, O10 THEY EVER OBTAIN UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP? (Check below) 
ATHER MOTHER 
© res © no CI ves CC wo 


43. HAVE YOU EVER APPLIED FOR A POSITION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE OR TAKEN AN EXAMINATION FOR A 
POSITION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE? CJ ves CUI no 


If "Tes" give date, nature of position applied for, and kind of examination taken, if any. 
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. ps PAGE 2 
wR s x - NTR 
u RELATIONSHIP | 
r — 
+ a ae 
® or. - 
- e the extent of your competence, i.e. Excellent, Good, Pair _ 
‘ | C. WRITE | D. SPEAK j E. UNDERSTAND 
| | 
| 
he gente 














Fr R FOP ‘ NN ‘ 
“ 
s R LA YEAR 
. - — —__—_—_—____— 
A | R ND NUMBER | city | STATE OR COUNTRY 
nt abides 
. } ‘ snail 
| 
} } nideaingemnenasiaasie 
| | 
| 
oa = 4 ao — 
| - 
Yaa a - ua - — 
7: R NANCIAL F TION PERMIT D HARGE OF ALL DEBTS INCURRED? YES CJ wo 
| ° A n RMATION R t 0s w 
“ . . — a : 
naw F _CREOITORS } AMOUNTS DUE -f-2ATES ON WHICH OBLIGATIONS WERE CONTRACTED ; 
: 





GED FROM THE ARMED SERVICE? C) yes C3 no 
FORM 57 
A. ARE Y REGISTERED WITH A SE‘ ECTIVE SERVICE BOARD? C ves CJ xo IF *YES,* STATE BELOW 
THE W ESS OF THE BOARD, ANDO YOUR CLASSIFICATION: 





A MILITARY RESERVE STATUS? C3 ves CJ 40 IF "YES," STATE BELOW, THE @RANCH 
YOUR SERIAL NUMBER; YOUR ORGANIZATION UNIT AND HEADQUARTERS. 





OTHER NAMES, IF ANY, BY WHICH YOU HAVE BEEN KNOWN INCLUDING MARRIED NAMES, IF MARRIED MORE 
THAN ONCE, GIVING DATE DURING WHICH NAMES WERE USED. 00 NOT DUPLICATE INFORMATION SUPPLIED IW 
ITEM 16 ON FORM 57. 


22. HAVE YOU EVER BEEN UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT SYSTEM? |23. SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER, IF ANY: 


24. If you believe the information you have supplied on this application does not fully 
show your qualifications for Foreign Service Employment, state in Item 39 of Form 57 
or on a separate sheet, any additional appropriate data that you wish to have considered. 





| SIGWATURE 








